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I.—THE BLEEDING LANCE. 


Of monographs and studies on the Grail there is no end, 
but as yet an article dealing primarily with the Bleeding 


Lance scarcely exists.'| In the following pages the lance 
will be kept in the foreground, and the object will be to 
approach the grail problem from this novel point of attack. 

Students of the grail have hardly attached importance 
enough to the pagan atmosphere, which in the earlier grail 
stories clings to the bleeding lance, nor given sufficient 
weight to the fact that the lance is apt to be described first, 
and is often made more prominent than the grail.’ 

Our oldest accounts of the grail castle are (apparently) 
in the unfinished Perceval of Chrétien de Troies, written 
about 1175,° and in the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, composed about 1205,‘ but essentially based, according 


1 For references concerning the lance, see Heinzel, Ueber die franzisischen 
Gralromane (1891), p. 9. 

2 See, however, Heinzel, p. 10; Martin, in his introduction to his edition 
of Parzival, 11, 1x, (1903); and Miss Weston in Str Perceval, 11, 272. 

Paris, Journal des Savants, p- 306. 

‘Martin, Parzival, 01, xiii. 
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to the statement of the author, and as now seems probable,' 
upon a lost poem by a French? poet named Kyot (“der 
Provenzal” Wolfram calls him, ed. Martin, 827, 5), who 
doubtless wrote not far from the time of Chrétien. Both 
Chrétien and Wolfram mention barbaric properties of the 
bleeding lance, difficult to reconcile with any Christian 
association, of which they appear to be altogether ignorant. 

Chrétien definitely ascribes to his bleeding lance marvel- 
lous destructive powers which are manifestly unchristian, 
and which put it in the same class with the malignant weapons 
of ancient Celtic story. The Mons ms. of Perceval tells us 
in verses 7538 ff., that a blow from this lance will destroy 
the entire land of Logres (Welsh Lloegr = England) : 


“Et mesire Gauwains s’an alle 7538 
Querre la lance dont li fers 
Sainne tos jors, ja n’ert si ters 
Del sanc tout cler que ele pleure 
Si est escrit qu’il est une eure 
Que tous li roiaumes de Logres 
Dont jadis fu li tiére al Ogres 
Ert détruite par cele lance.’’ 7545 
Perceval, ed. Potvin, 11, 252. 


It is probable that an error exists in verse 7545, and that 
we should read “has destroyed all the land of Logres.” * 


1 Baist disagrees, Parzival und der Gral, Freiburg, 1909, pp. 14-15. 

? Wolfram says that Kyot composed ‘‘ en franzoys’’ ; Guiot is a French, 
not a Provencal name. 

3 Fut for Ert in verse 7545 would be an easy emendation, but I leave the 
texts throughout as printed by the various editors. The prose of 1530 puts 
the destruction in the past: ‘‘la lance. . . de laquelle il est escript que 
tout le royaulme de Logres, dont Orges [sic] en fut roy et seigneur, a jadis 
par ceste lance esté conquis.’? The Montpellier ms. substitutes for the 
four verses 7542-5 of Mons, two entirely different verses :— 


Einsi est escrit en l’ameure 


La pés sera par ceste lance.’’ 
Potvin, 1, 252. 


This variant, as I conjecture, may explain the future tense of Mons. The 
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Indeed from hints here and there in the poem we may 
conjecture that this was the lance with which the grail king 
received his wound, whereupon his land fell to ruin. In 
verses 6030 ff., Perceval is told that because he did not ask 
the questions why the lance bled, and whom the grail served, 
the land will become even more waste and desolate :— 
“‘Tiéres en seront essilies, 6057 

Et puciéles desconsellies ; 

Orfenes, veves en remanront 

Et maint chevalier en morront.’’ 

Ibid., 11, 202-3. 
This seems to be a reference to the Enchantment of 

Britain well known in Welsh legend, which could only be 
dispelled by breaking a charm, as Perceval might have done 
had he asked the questions. Rhys in his Arthurian Legend, 
pp. 285 ff., 258, 264, has compared the tale of the Enchant- 
ment of Britain in the Mabinogi of Manawyddan son of 


Llyr, where likewise men, beasts and crops suffer, houses 
and castles are thrown into desolation." 


lance caused the destruction and the war, and will (by healing the king’s 
wound) bring restoration and peace. The careless scribe of Mons put the 
destruction as well as the restoration in the future. Wauchier puts the 
destruction in the past, see below, p. 15. Compare, however, Heinzel’s 
comments, op. cit., p. 5. At an earlier verse in Perceval, Gawain is told to 
seek and apparently to fetch the lance : 
‘* Querre la lance dont li fers 7491 
Sainne tos jors, ja n’iert tant ters 
C’ une goute de sang n’i penge ; 
U il cele lance vos renge.’’ 
Ibid., 11, 250. 
1 Rhjs and Evans, The Red Book of Hergest, 1, 46 ff., and translation in 
Loth, Les Mabinogion, 1, 100 ff. 
In the “ Elucidation,’’ which is not by Chrétien, occurs another reference 
to the laying waste of Britain : 
‘*Coment et por coi fu destruis 26 
De Logres li rices pais. 
_ Moult en sot an parler jadis.’’ 
Potvin, u, 2. 
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No one has hitherto called attention to the numerous 
parallels in Irish literature to such destruction by enchant- 
ment. The Acallamh na Senorach, which is preserved in 
fifteenth century Mss., but probably, in this place at least, 
faithfully represents ancient tradition, tells how Aillén mac 
Midhna of the Tuatha Dé Dunaan used each Halloween to 
lull every one asleep and then emit “a blast of fire from his 
mouth that burnt up Tara with all her gear.” This destrue- 
tion continued twenty-three years until Finn put an end to 
it by the help of the venomous spear of Fiacha.'| The 
Macgnimartha Find relates that Finn once cast this same 
spear of Fiacha (Fiachail) into a fairy knoll, and that it 
would have brought ruin on the land had it not been 
thrown out again :— 


‘* Venomous the spear 
And venom the hand that threw it. 
If it is not cast out of the knoll 
A murrain will seize the land.’’? 


We are told that the Irish druids could devastate the land * 


1Acallamh na Senorach, ed. Stokes, Irische Texte, tv, i, 47-49. For trans- 
lation see O’ Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1, 142-4. 
Neim in gai 
Is neim in lim ro lai de, 
Mina curthir assim sidh 
Gebaid conach in tir de.”’ 


ae eee Find, ed. Kuno Meyer, § 26, Rev. Celt., v, 203. Translation 
in Eriu, 1, 189, The ms. was written about 1453, but this incident seems 
at least as old as the twelfth century ; for it is referrred to in some detail 
in a poem by Gilla in Chomded in LL, 1458. (LL = Book of Leinster, a ms. 
of 1150. LU = Book of the Dun written before 1106. My references are 
to the facsimiles published by the Royal Irish Academy. The Newberry 
Library in Chicago, by procuring recently the R. I. A. facsimiles of Irish 
mgs. and Rhjs and Evans’ Welsh Tezts, has given a much needed encourage- 
ment to Celtic students in this region), 

5 Cath Maige Turedh, Rev. Celt., x11, § 80. On the age of this saga see 
below, p. 36. 
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and that dwellers in the Sidh could produce an illusion of 
destruction. ' 

Wolfram, like Chrétien, fails to give to his bleeding lance 
any trace of Christian coloring, and it seems evident that no 
such coloring could have been suggested to him by the source 
from which he took the story. Wolfram was not the man to 
paganize a Christian object. His temper was decidedly 
mystical and religious, and nothing would have delighted 
him more than to connect his bleeding lance with Christian 
teaching. At more than one point in his narrative he is 
puzzled by the barbaric character of his lance, and somewhat 
nonplussed * by this brilliant piece of decoration, evidently 
bequeathed to him by his source. Quite certainly he had 
never heard of any connection between his bleeding spear 
and the lance of Longinus which pierced Christ’s side, and 
according to ecclesiastical fable was preserved among the 
sacred relics of the crucifixion. 


Wolfram applies to his lance the epithet ‘“ poisonous,” * 
which is antagonistic, not only to any Christian explanation, 
but even to his manifest desire to ascribe to the object a 
healing force. The lance has a reed-like shaft.‘ Wolfram, 
apparently, tries to explain the blood upon it by relating how 


1 Echtra Nerai, Rev. Celt., x. 217-219, §§ 6-8, and compare LL, 215® re- 
ferred to by Kuno Meyer, Cath Finntraga, p. xii (Anec. Oxon., Med. and 
Mod. Series, 1, part 4). Meyer points out that in the greater part of Irish 
Literature the Tuatha Dé Danaan and the aés side (‘‘fairies’’), are sub- 
stantially identical. 

7Cf. ed. Martin, 489, 24 ff. 

. ‘* Mit einem geliipten sper’’ 479, 8. 

Parzival, ed. Martin, 1, 169. 

: ‘in de wunden greif eins arztes hant, 480, 5 

unz er des spers isen vant : 

der trunziin was reerin, 

_ein teil in der wunden sin : 

diu gewan der arzet beidiu wider.”’ 
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it is plunged into the king’s wound at times to still the pain." 
The king was so wounded by the lance long ago in a just 
against a pagan who thought to win the grail.? Wolfram 
tells us that the wound was in reality a punishment upon 
the grail king for having sought forbidden love.* 

Any careful reader of these accounts will, I think, be 
convinced that the lance story as known to Chrétien and 
Wolfram must have been essentially pagan, and could 
searcely have had more than a suggestion of Christian 
coloring. 


II. 


It is well to recall at this point that neither Chrétien nor 
Wolfram surrounds any portion of the scene at the Grail 
Castle with unmistakably religious associations, nor can we 
be sure that either one knew of an identification of the grail 
with any Christian cup. The importance which, in the 


scene at the Grail Castle, Chrétien attaches to the lance, 


‘*d6 der sterne Séturnus 489, 24 
wider an sin zil gestuont, 
daz wart uns bi der wunden kuont, 
unt bi dem sumerlichen sné. 
im getet der frost nie s6 wé, 
dem siiezen cheime din, 
daz sper muos in die wunden sin : 
Da half ein not fiir d’andern ndt : 490, 1 
des wart daz sper bluotec rét.’’ 
Cf. 492, 25 ff. 
? ‘* eins tages der kiinec al eine reit 479, 3 
. .. Gz durch Aventiure, 479, 5 
durch freude an minnen stiure 
des twanc in der minnen ger.’’ 
‘*swelch griles hérre ab minne gert 478, 13 
anders dan diu schrift in wert, 
der muoz es komen ze arbeit 
und in siufzeberiu herzeleit.’’ 


= 
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mentioning it first, and devoting more space to it than to 
the grail, seems a hint that he was not following an essen- 
tially Christian legend. In any procession borrowed from 
the Mass the grail would inevitably outshadow the lance. 
Moreover Chrétien does not call the object “the holy 
grail” or even “the grail,” but only “a grail” (by which 
he evidently expected his readers to understand “a dish ”’). 
After describing a marvellous sword which is sent by the 
niece of the fisher king, and is given by him to Perceval as 
adjudged and destined for him,' Chrétien’s account runs :— 


‘*Uns varlés d’une cambre vint, 4369 
Qui une blance lance? tint, 


1This sword of the grail castle must be identical in origin with the 
sword ‘‘as estranges renges,’’ concerning which much is said in the Queste, 
the Huth Merlin, ete. (Such is also the conclusion of Miss Weston, Sir 
Perceval, 11, 263 ; and of Professor Nitze, in these Publications, xx1v, 408-9). 
The passage in which Chrétien mentions this sword is peculiar : 


‘¢Tantost li sire en ravesti 4336 

Celui ki laiens ert estranges, 

De ceste espée par les ranges 

Qui valoient grant trésor.’’ 

Ed. Potvin, u, 145. 

Could it be that the phrase ‘‘estranges renges’’ stood in the original that 
Chrétien was following, and suggested the rhyme word ‘‘estranges’’ of 
verse 4337? If so, Chrétien preferred to keep the grail sword apart from 
the sword “as estranges renges,’’ making the latter an object of Gawain’s 
quest at Montesclaire, Perceval, vv. 6090 ff. 

?The whiteness of the lance, dwelt on by Chrétien here, connects the 
object with the fairy weapons of the Celts. See p. 32 below. Compare 
v. 4370 with v. 4375, and with vv. 6035-6 : 

‘*Por coi cele gote de sanc 6035 
Saut la pointe del fer blane.”’ 
Ed. Potvin, 0, 202. 
In Wauchier’s account of the Grail Castle most of the mss. speak of the 
whiteness of the lance. Ms. Montpellier (Potvin, 11, 369-70) reads: 
‘“une blanche lance réonde,’’ v. 8; and ‘‘la blanche lance . . . dont la 
pointe saine,’’ vv. 72-3. Ms. Bib. Nat. 12576, translated by Miss Weston, 
Sir Gawain at the Grail Castle, p. 22, says: ‘‘a lance the blade of which 


was white as snow.’’ 
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Enpoingnie par emmi leu ; 

Si passa par entre le feu 

Et cil ki sor le lit séoient, 

Et tout cil ki laiens estoient 

Virent la lance et le fer blanc : 

8’n ist une goute de sanc 

Del fer de la lance el somet, 

Et, jusqu’a la main au varlet, 

Couloit cele goute vermelle.’’ 4379 


After this came two lads who carried lighted candles : 
Then :-— 


‘*Un graal entre ses . II . mains 
Une damoisiéle tenoit 
Qui avoec les varlés venoit, 
Bile, gente et acesmée ; 
Quant ele fu laiens entrée 
Atout le graal qu’ele tint 
Une si grans clartés i vint 
Que si pierdirent les candoiles 
Lor clarté, com font les estoiles 
Quant li solaus liéve ou la lune ; 
Apriés icou en revient une 
Qui tint le tailléoir d’argent ;' 
Igou vos di veraiment 
De fin or esmerée estoit ; 


Et li varlés les vit passer 4421 
Et n’osa mie demander 
Del graa! qui on en servoit.’’ 
Ed. Potvin, 146-8. 


Chrétien could not have thought of connecting this pro- 
cession with any part of the ritual of the Mass. Had he 
done so he would not have put the grail into the hands of a 
lovely young maiden but of a priest or acolyte. He doubt- 
less regarded the procession as a part of the magnificence 
with which a great lord was served at meals in the twelfth 
century, a magnificence striking to the young Perceval. 


1 This is evidently the correct reading. Cf. vv. 4743 ff. 
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It is true that at a later point in the romance, where Per- 
ceval confesses to his uncle the hermit, and is blamed for 
not having asked concerning lance and grail, the hermit tells 
Perceval that the father of “le roi Pesceour”’ is fed by an 


“oiste”’ brought to him in the grail which he calls a “ sainte 


cose 


‘*D’une sole oiste li sains hom 7796 
Quant en ce Gréal li aporte 
Sa vie sostient et conforte 
Tant sainte cose est li Graus 
Et cil est si esperitaus 7800 
K’A sa vie plus ne covient 
Que l’oiste qui el Gréal vient.” 
Ed. Potvin, 1, 260-61. 


At first glance, to one who knows the later grail stories, 
the word “oiste” seems to imply identification with the 
Mass. A more careful consideration will, however, scarcely 
aliow one to think this. The hermit explains that the king’s 
father was sustained by a single wafer because he was so 
holy a man, and, presumably, so practised in abstinence. 
He does not make clear that it was because of any religious 
character of the grail. “Sainte” may imply only that the 
grail was a mysterious thing. 

Chrétien is certainly alluding here to some legend, but 
perhaps, as Martin has suggested,' to a legend like that 
about Pachomius, of a saint who was miraculously sustained 
on a wafer a day, and not to the consecrated wafer. The 
latter meaning for “oiste” seems excluded; for to the 
twelfth century, Chrétien would have been guilty of gross 
sacrilege if he had represented the consecrated wafer’ as 


1 Parzival, 11, liv. 

2 Cf. Baist, op. cit., p. 17: ‘‘ Die Hostie, welche von der Graljungfrau dem 
alten Kénig zur Nahrung gebracht wird, kann nicht konsekriert sein, das 
wire eine undenkbare Hiiresie, sie ist einfach jenes Nachtischgebick, das 
man in Deutschland und Frankreich auch Oblate nennt.”’ 
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carried in procession in a secular hall by a beautiful maiden. 
The whole account reads as if an association between the 
grail and a Christian cup were only dimly, or not at all 
present to the mind of Chrétien, and as if he were following 
a pagan story which had been very slightly touched by 
some monkish hand. 

The way in which Wolfram handles the story is very 
difficult of explanation if the grail were already Christian- 
ized. Wolfram at no time identifies his grail with any 
Christian cup, although in accordance with his tendencies 
he throws some religious associations round it. According 
to him the grail is a precious stone' that furnishes every 
member of the company with the food that he most desires.’ 
The stone receives this power from a host or wafer that 
every year on Good Friday a white dove lays upon it.° 
The sight of the grail protects a man from death for a week 
and keeps him from growing older. Youths and maidens 


1 Parzival, ed. Martin, 233, 16 ff., 1, 82. 
2238, 3 ff. 
. ‘* Ez ist hiute der karfritac, 470, 1 

daz man fiir wir da warten mac, 

ein tib von himel swinget : 

fif den stein diu bringet 

ein kleine wize oblat. 

af dem steine si die lat: 

diu taibe ist durchliuhtec blanc, 

ze himel tuot si widerwanc. 

immer alle karfritage 

bringet se af den, als i’u sage, 470, 10 

da von der stein enpfehet 

swaz guots af erden drehet 

von trinken unt von spise, 

als den wunsch von pardise.’’ 

‘These life-giving powers of the Grail are mentioned in an earlier 
passage, and are not, like the food-giving properties, said to be due to 
the ‘‘oblat’’? brought by the dove. May not this omission be a hint 
that the story about the dove was a late explanation loosely attached to 
the account of the marvellous stone? 


| 
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are summoned to the service of the grail by writings which 
miraculously appear and disappear from time to time upon 
the stone.' It was tended of old time by the neutral angels 
who took no part in the conflict when Lucifer fell.’ 


III. 


It makes no difference whether Chrétien and Kyot 
(Wolfram’s source) are the oldest grail romances, or whether 
Robert de Borron’s Joseph or some other romance which 
interprets the grail procession in a Christian sense was 
written down a few years earlier.” In any case one who 
affirms a Christian origin for the grail story finds it difficult 
to explain how the story got into such an unchristian and 
mythological form as in Chrétien and Wolfram. Certainly 
neither of these writers would have paganized a Christian 
tale. Even Chrétien, superficial and conventional as he is in 
matters of religion, would surely not have moved away from 
ecclesiasticism. On a hypothesis of Christian origin some- 
body must have paganized the grail story before it reached 


1470, 21 ff. 
2471, 15 ff. 
di newederhalp gestuonden, 471, 15 
dé striten beguonden 
Lucifer unt Trinitas, 
swaz der selben engel was, 
die edelen unt die werden 
muosen af die erden 471, 20 
zuo dem selben steine.’’ 
As Martin has observed op. cit., 11, lvi, the neutral angels may well be a 
Christian substitution for the Tuatha Dai Danaan in whose possession, 
according to the Irish, were the talismans of plenty. According to LU, 
16>, the Tuatha were regarded by the learned as of the number of exiles 
driven out of heaven when Lucifer fell. 
5Cf. the view of Suchier and Birch-Hirschfeld, Gesch. der franz Lit., 
pp. 146-7, (1900). (But no romance in its extant form could well be 
earlier. ) 
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Chrétien and Wolfram. Somebody must have taken the 
most sacred legend of the church and adapted it to the 
purposes of secular entertainment. 

It is hardly credible that this should have happened in the 
eleventh or twelfth century in western Europe. The cur- 
rent of change was all the other way. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate heathen superstitions and tales of wonder that in 
the age of the crusades took on a Christian meaning. One 
striking example shows the way that growth took place. 
Zimmer has studied in detail the development during these 
ages of the heathen Celtic Jmram Mailduin into the Chris- 
tian “ Legend of St. Brandan.” ' 

The development of the grail story, so far as we can trace 
it from Chrétien to the latest prose romance, is steadily 
in the direction of increased ecclesiasticism. The worldly 
Perceval gives place to the saintly Galahad. General 
probability would indicate that this must have been the 
direction of growth from the moment that the grail story 
assumed the slightest connection with Christian legend. 

That the lance of Longinus discovered at Antioch in the 
first crusade, about 1097,’ could have given rise by any 


1 Haupt’s Zt., xxxiu, 148 ff. But Willy Staerk, Ueber den Ursprung der 
Grallegende, 1903, thinks that development might have taken place in the 
opposite direction, and instances the, not-to-my-thinking significant, parallel, 
of the supposed growth of the Yggdrasil myth from the Christian Tree 
legend. 

? This was supposed to be a rediscovery of an older relic at Jerusalem. 
On the older relic see Itinera Hierosolymitana (ed.Tobler and Molinier, 1, 57), 
quoting from a Breviarius de Hierosolyma (dating about 530): ‘‘ Et est in 
medio civitatis basilica illa (of Constantine), ubi est lancea, unde percussus 
est Dominus, et de ipsa facta est crux, et lucet in nocte, sicut sol in virtute 
diei.’’ Cf. also Tobler and Mol., 1, 65, 103, 126, 153, 217; and, for an 
early mention of Longinus in connection with the lance, the Anglo-Saxon 
charm ‘‘ Wi® gestice,’? Cockayne, Leechdoms, 1, 393. (The above refer- 
ences I owe to the courtesy of Professor W. H. Hulme). The Longinus 
legend, because of its appearance in the Evangelium Nicodemi, c. 7, must 
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conceivable development to the bleeding lance of Chrétien 
and Wolfram is exceedingly improbable. Whether one 
starts from the Joseph of Arimathea legend or from some 
fragment of the Byzantine Mass, the difficulty is enormous. 
Nobody would have ventured to paganize the Mass. One 
might have assimilated a heathen formula or ritual to the 
Christian service.' A popular, originally heathen and doubt- 
less Celtic tale has become partially Christianized and is 
gradually almost wholly ecclesiasticized. 

Moreover if the grail and spear be of Christian origin, it 
is hard to understand why they are so universally associated 
with King Arthur. Were only a portion of the grail stories 
Arthurian, this might be explained as due to the great 
popularity of Arthur, which drew all stories, even those of 
Oriental origin, into his circle. But that every grail story 
without exception should be Arthurized seems impossible to 
explain unless the grail was in origin Celtic and came to 
light along with King Arthur. 

There is scarcely a circumstance that makes it easy to 
derive the bleeding lance of the grail castle from the spear 
of Longinus, while many things point to a source in pagan 
and Celtic story. If the scene at the grail castle were taken 
from the Byzantine Mass, as Professor Golther suggests,” 


have been known at an early period in England (Hulme, Middle-English 
Gospel of Nicodemus, p. Ixix, E. E. T.S., ex. ser., No. 100). But the 
lance of Longinus never bled, nor had any particular resemblance to the 
spear of the Grail Castle. C. Kriner, Die Longinuslegende, ihre Entstehung 
und Ausbreitung in der franzisischen Literatur, a Miinster dissertation, 1899, 
I have not seen. According to Freymond in Vollméller’s Jahresbericht, 
vill, 2, 269, it is useless for students of the grail legend. 

1 Even in the most Christian forms of the story, the grail ceremony is 
never identified with the actual celebration of the mass; Heinzel, op. cit., 
179. 

2 Parzival und der Gral, in deutscher Sage des Mitielalters und der Neuzeit, 
Munich, 1908 ( Walhalla, 1v). Cf. K. Burdach, Literaturzeitung (1903) 
2821-4; 3050-8; Archiv. 108, 131. Burdach’s book on lance and grail 
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how could Chrétien have paganized the lance and grail as 
he did, and how could Wolfram have thought that the grail 
was a stone? Clearly, the story starts pagan and the Chris- 
tianization is late and gradual. The venomous and destruc- 
tive powers of the lance are surely important. They are 
antagonistic to the Longinus legend, but in conformity with 


pagan myth, 
IV. 


Wauchier,’ the first continuator of the fragmentary Per- 
ceval, is interesting to our study because he lacked the 
constructive ability of Chrétien, and allowed whole sections 
of his source, which must have been nearly or quite pagan, 
to remain unaltered, side by side with his later Christian 
explanations. Wauchier tells us that the lance is the relic 
of the Crucifixion : 

“*C’est la lance demainement 20259 
Dont li fius Diu fu voirement 


Férus trés parmi le costé.’’ 
Ed. Potvin, rv, 4. 


But his description of the lance is more barbaric than 
Chrétien’s, and can surely find no parallel or possible source 
in any apocryphal gospel or ecclesiastical legend : 


‘* Et puis si vit, en .I. hanstier, 20151 
Une lance forment sainier 
Dedens une cope d’ argent, 
En cel vassiel fu droitment, 
Toute fu sanglente environ, 
Li sans couroit 4 grand randon 
Del fier jusques a I’arestuel ; 


announced in Literaturzeitung (1903) 2822, has not yet, to my knowledge, 
appeared. L. E. Iselin, Der morgenliindische Ursprung der Grallegende, 
Halle, 1909, I have not been able to procure. 

1Cf. Paul Meyer, Romania, xxxu, 583. 
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Par foi, mentir ne vos en voel, 
En cel vassiel d’argent caoit, 
Par .I. tuiel d’or en issoit ' 20160 
Puis ceurt parmi .I. calemel 
D’argent, ja mais ne verez tel, 
De la mervelle s’esbahit.”’ 
Ed. Potvin, rv, 1. 


According to Wauchier the “rich grail” of itself supplied 
the assembled company with food,? much as in Wolfram’s 
Parzival. Gawain is the hero of this adventure. He asked 
concerning the meaning of the lance and sword but fell 
asleep before he had time to inquire concerning the grail. 
Wauchier ascribes the Enchantment of Britain, not to a blow 
of the spear, as in Chrétien, but to a stroke of the sword :* 


‘* Li roiaumes de Logres fu 20288 
Destruis et toute la contrée 
Par le cop que fist ceste espée.”’ 
Ed. Potvin, 1v, 5. 


The account of the Grail Castle in Diu Créne* of Hein- 
rich von dem Tiirlin possesses, though to a less degree, the 
same interest as that of Wauchier. Heinrich seems to have 
imperfectly digested and arranged his pagan materials to fit 
his Christian interpretation. At Gawain’s first visit the 


1 To this should be compared the following lines of the ‘‘ Elucidation”? : 


‘¢ Et li russiaus de sanc couroit 273 
D’un orcuel od la lance estoit, 
Par le rice tuiel d’argent.”’ 
Ed. Potvin, u, 10. 

2 Vv. 20114-20132. 

’The truth perhaps is that the enchantment was caused both by the 
blow of the sword that killed the grail king’s brother, and by the stroke 
of the spear that left the grail king himself wounded. See the dolorous 
stroke of a spear in Malory’s Morte Darthur, Bk. 11 (discussed in Chap. 1x 
below) and that of a sword, Malory, Bk. xvu, Chap. 3. 

* Written about 1220, ed. J. H. C. Scholl, Stuttgart Litt. Verein, Vol. 27, 
(1852). 
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grail is a “vaz” of crystal containing blood.' In it is a 
golden “cere” through which the aged grail king partook 
of the blood.*? At Gawain’s second visit we are told that 
the grail was a stone.’ In these phrases we seem to have a 
glimpse of a more archaic account: of a description of the 
grail which we may suppose stood in Chrétien’s original, 
from which he concluded that it was a dish; but Kyot 
(Wolfram) took it to be a stone, 

Heinrich explains the fresh blood in the grail of which 
the king partook as coming from the lance which is held 
over it. Like Wauchier, Heinrich mentions the mysterious 
sleep that overcame the visitors at the Grail Castle.° He 
attributes the condition of the king and his land to the 
strife of kinsmen.° 


1Diu Créne, vv. 14,756 ff. : 
‘Diu truoc vor ir ein schcenez vaz 

Von einer cristalle, 

Daz was vol mit alle 

Vil gar vrisches bluotes ; 

Rétes goldes unde guotes 

Dar inne ein scheene reere lac.’’ 
2Vv. 14,776 ff. 


8 ‘*Gestein was ez und goldes rich ; vv. 29,384-5 
Einer kessen was ez glich.’’ 


‘ “*Do geschach ein michel wunder v. 29,416 
, Vor Gaweines ougen : 
Daz sper von gotes tougen 
Wart grozer tropfen bluotes dri 
In dem tobliere, der im bi 29,420 
Stuont : die nam der alt dar abe.”’ 


5See p, 15 above. The fairy music of the Tuatha Dé Danaan, which 
could induce sleep, is described in the ancient Irish sagas. See above p. 
4, and compare the Serglige Conculaind, § 8, Windisch, Irische Texte, 1, 
207, from LU. 
‘* Wan disiu jimers nét geschach, vv. 29,497 ff. 
Von sinem vettern den er stach 
Sin bruoder, durch sin eigen lant.’’ 
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The romances so far quoted are among the earliest in 
date, and are those which seem to give the grail castle 
story most nearly in its primitive form. It will be observed 
that all of the internal evidence which they furnish points 
to a heathen source for the bleeding lance. The Christian 
explanation seems a mere label attached to some strange 
barbaric weapon. A priori considerations favor a source in 
pagan, presumably Celtic, mythology and legend. 

None of the properties of the poisonous, extravagantly 
destructive, bleeding lance of the grail castle, not even 
bleeding, are matched by the lance of Longinus. No 
pseudo-gospel or legend of the time before Chrétien men- 
tions bleeding among the miraculous attributes of the 
Christian lance. Some of the later grail romances, indeed, 
by explaining that the lance of Longinus bled no more 
after the time of Joseph of Arimathea,' indicate that bleed- 
ing was not in accordance with the tradition generally cur- 
rent concerning the relic of the Crucifixion. The venomous 
and destructive powers of the spear of the grail castle are 
altogether antagonistic to the Longinus legend, but in con- 
formity with pagan story. In Celtic literature, then, we 
should seek for the source of the Bleeding Lance. 


V. 


No well known bleeding lance is of course to be found 
in ancient Welsh or Irish literature, else a Celtic source for 
the grail lance would probably never have been questioned. 
In the oldest Irish sagas, however, occurs a marvellous 
spear which possessed all the venomous and destructive 
powers of the lance of the grail castle; and although this 
Irish spear is not said to bleed, it is described as held point 


'Hucher, Grand Saint Graal, 11, 311. 
2 
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downward over a caldron of blood into which it is ever 
and anon plunged—a circumstance that might develop into 
the idea of a lance bleeding into a vessel, as in Wauchier’s 
and Heinrich’s accounts. It is clear that a careful study 
of this Irish lance, and associated objects, is demanded. 

This lance is widely known in ancient Irish story as the 
Luin of Celtchar. A description of it under this name 
appears in the Bruden Dd Derga or “ Destruction of Da 
Derga’s Brugh” or “ Palace,” one of the most ancient of 
Trish tales, which has been printed and translated by Stokes 
in the Revue Celtique, vol. xxu.' The description runs in 
question-and-answer style. A person called Ingeél tells 
what he has seen. Another person Fer-rogain explains 
the names and the character of what Ingeél saw. Ingeél 
said : 

§128. ‘I beheld the room that is next to Conaire. Three chief cham- 
pions in their first greyness are therein.... A great lance in the hand of 
the midmost man, with fifty rivets through it. The shaft therein is a good 
load for the yoke of a plough-team. The midmost man brandishes that 
lance so that its edge-studs hardly stay therein, and he strikes the shaft 
thrice against his palm. There is a great boiler in front of them, as big as 
a calf’s caldron, wherein is a black and horrible liquid. Moreover he 
plunges the lance into that black fluid. If its quenching be delayed it 
flames on its shaft and then thou wouldst suppose that there is a fiery 
dragon in the top of the house.’’ 


In reply Fer-rogain explained the scene thus: 


§ 129. ‘‘Three heroes (they are) who are best at grasping weapons in 
Erin, namely, Sencha the beautiful son of Ailill, and Dubthach Chafer of 
Ulaid, and Goibnenn son of Lurgnech. And the Lurn of Celtchar son of 
Uthider, which was found in the battle of Mag Tured,’ this is in the hand 


‘I quote from Stokes’s translation, pp. 299-302. The text is from LU. 
On the age of the Bruden Da Derga, cf. Zimmer, Kuhn’s Zt., xxvii, 554- 
585, and Haupt’s Zt., xxxv, 13. 

?The LUIN is evidently identical with the venomed spear of Pezar, 
‘king of Persia,’’ which Lugh obtained in anticipation of the Second 
Battle of Mag Tured. The name of this spear was Slaughterer, and its 
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of Dubthach. .. That feat is usual for it when it is ripe to pour forth a 
foeman’s blood. A caldron full of poison is needed to quench it when a 
deed of manslaying is expected. Unless this come to the lance, it flames 
on its haft, and will go through its bearer or the master of the palace 
wherein it is. If it be a blow that is to be given thereby it will kill a man 
at every blow, when it is at that feat from one hour to another, though it 
may not reach him. And if it be a cast, it will kill nine men at every 
cast, and one of the nine will be a king or crown prince or chieftain of the 
reavers. I swear what my tribe swears, there will be a multitude unto 
whom tonight the Lurn of Celtchar will deal drinks of death in front of 
the Brugh.”’ 


The statement in this story that the LUIN was found in 
the Battle of Mag Tured amounts to saying that it was a 
fairy spear. The Battle of Mag Tured was fought against 
the Tuatha Da Danaan, from whom this weapon evidently 
came. Moreover the Brugh of Da Derga is a marvellous 
abode, which seems to be confused with, or at least to have 
borrowed some of the attributes of the fairy castle. King 
Conaire on the road to the Bruden fell in with a monstrous 
woodman who had but one hand, one eye and one foot.’ 
This giant herdsman, sometimes called the Fdchan, is, as I 
have pointed out in a previous article,” regularly encountered 
by the visitor to the Otherworld Castle. He tells Conaire 
that his coming has been long foretold,*? another common- 
place of the Otherworld journey. The three reds wearing 
red mantles and all red even to their teeth who likewise 
preceded Conaire into the Bruden are from the fairy mounds 
and ride the horses of the sidh. They correspond to the 
mysterious warrior in red generally encountered at the 
entrance to the Other World.‘ 


blazing point had to be kept in a great caldron of water. It is also called 
‘the red spear.’’ See ‘‘ The Fate of the Children of Tuirenn,”’ translated 
in Joyce, Old Celtic Romances (from a Ms. of about 1416), pp. 59, 71-4, 80. 
1§ 38 of the Bruden Da Derga, Rev. Celt., xxi, 41-2. 
?Vol. xx of these Publications, pp. 682-5. 
3§39, p. 4%. Cf. the Imram Mailduin, §17, Rev. Celt., 1x, 490, from LU. 
*See these Publications, xx, 678. The passages from the Bruden Dé 
Derga relating to the three reds are so curious that the main portions may 
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The six cupbearers of the Brugh are also from the sidh." 
Da the Red (Da Derga), who built the Brugh, and “ whose 


be conveniently quoted: § 30. ‘‘Conaire marked before him three horse- 
men... Three red frocks had they, and three red mantles; three red 
bucklers they bore, and three red spears were in their hands; three red 
steeds they bestrode, and three red heads of hair were on them. Red were 
they all, both body and hair and raiment, both steeds and men.’’ In § 31 
Conaire bids his son overtake the three. § 32 ‘‘ He goes after them, lash- 
ing his horse, and overtook them not. There was the length of a spear- 
cast between them: but they did not gain upon him and he did not gain 
upon them. .. He overtook them not but one of the three men sang a lay 
to him over his shoulder.’’ [In the Mabinogi of Pwyll is a striking 
parallel from the Welsh. Pwyl) is likewise unable to overtake a fairy lady 
though well mounted, and she speaks to him from her position in advance. 
Rhys, Red Book, 1, 8-10; Loth, Les Mab., 1, 42]. §35 [One of the three 
reds said] ‘‘ Weary are the steeds we ride. We ride the steeds of Donn 
Tetsorach from the elf mounds [a sidid]. Though we are alive we are 
dead.’’ § 134 ‘‘ Red were they all together with their teeth... Three 
champions who wrought falsehood in the elf mounds. This is the punish- 
ment inflicted upon them by the king of the elf mounds to be destroyed 
thrice by the king of Tara. Conaire is the last king by whom they are de- 
stroyed... But they will not be slain.’’ [Compare my conjecture that 
the red guardian of the Other World is not really slain, Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, vit1, 98-9]. 

The ancient Irish regarded the Tuatha Di Danaan as able to appear in 
red. The Dagda is called in Cormac’s Glossary, p. 144, ‘‘ rfiad rofessa,’’ 
‘‘red man of all knowledge.’? Windisch to be sure assumes, probably 
wrongly, another word ‘‘ruad’’ and translates ‘‘ lord of great knowledge”’ 
(see his vocabulary, Irische Texte, sub voc.). A gloss in Harl. 5280, f. 69», 
tells us that a red color used to be on Lugh from sunset to morning : ‘‘dath 
dere nobid fair o fuine gréni co matain,’’? Stokes, Rev. Celt., x11, 127. 
Bobd Dearg ( ‘‘ B. the Red”? ) is another well known prince of the Tuatha 
Dai Danaan. In recently collected Irish folk-tales the magician in charge 
of the talismans of food and defence is often red. For example in Curtin’s 
Myths and Folk- Lore of Ireland, p. 66, appears a ‘‘ Red Haired Man,’’ who 
owns the Sword of Sharpness, the Table-Cloth of Plenty, and the Cloak of 
Darkness. In the Céir Anmann, in H., 3, 18, a Ms. written about 1500, 
Roch (Mother of Fergus) is said to be daughter of Ruad ( ‘‘ Red’’), son 
of Derg Dath-fola (Red-Blood-Hued) from the elf mounds (a sidhaibh), 
ed. Stokes, Irische Texte, 111, 2,407 Another ms. of the same date calls 
the wife of Gobbin the smith, ‘‘ Réadsech the Red,’’ Rev. Celt., xxvii, 285. 

1§ 108, p. 284. 
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ealdron has never been taken from the fire, but has been 
boiling food for the men of Erin,” and who “ supplies 
attendance of every room in the house with ale and food,” 
is a sufficiently marvellous personage." Probably his ever 
serving caldron belongs with the shield and sword of Mac- 
Cecht,? and the turn of Celtchar, likewise seen in the 
Brugh, and is an equally marvellous object. 

It makes no difference, however, whether we regard the 
Brugh ef Da Derga as a fairy abode or not, in any case it 
is clear that the LUIN is depicted as a fairy spear. One of 
the three champions that held the Luin is Gdéibniu, the 
Celtic Vulcan, the smith of the Tuatha Dai Danaan. Doubt- 
less he was regarded as the maker of the Luin. According 
to Cormac’s Glossary, Goibniu* made a fiery spear at the 
Battle of Moytura. In the text called the “ Second Battle 
of Moytura,” Gdéibniu is represented as supplying the 
Tuatha Da Danaan during the battle with constant relays 
of fresh lances.‘ “ No point which his hand forged made 
a missing cast. No skin which it pierced tasted life after- 
wards.” He was wounded by one of his own spears, but 
slew his antagonist therewith, and made himself whole by a 
magic bath. 

If the reader, while he has freshly in mind the wild 
barbaric exaggeration of this description of the LuIN will 
turn back to the account of the bleeding lance in the 
Wauchier section of the Perceval, he will detect, I think, 
traces of the* same half-grotesque Celtic fancy. The Irish 
lance held vertically over a caldron of blood is in much the 
same position as the lance of Wauchier. The LUIN like the 
lance of Wolfram is a poisonous weapon. 


1§§ 132, 133, pp. 306-7. 2 § 87, pp. 187-8. 

3 Ed. O’ Donovan (1868), p. 123. ‘‘Géibniu made a pole that burned 
those that he touched, with it.’’ 

*Ed. Stokes, Rev. Celt., x11, 89-95. 
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Another account of the Lury of Celtchar is in the story 
called Mesea Ulad (the Intoxication of the Ultonians). 
This saga, again, is in question-and-answer style :' 


“**T saw’ said Crom Deréil ‘‘a prodigious royal band. One man in 
front of it with coarse black hair... A large knightly spear to the height 
of his shoulder. When its spear-ardour seized it, he would deal a blow 
of the handle of the mighty spear upon his hand, when the full measure 
of a sack of fiery particles would burst over its side and edge, when its 
spear-ardour seized it. A blood-black caldron of horrid, noxious liquid 
before him, composed through sorcery of the blood of dogs, cats and 
Druids. And the head of the spear was plunged in that poisonous liquid 
when its spear-ardour came.”’ 

‘«¢That is Dabthach the Chafer of Ulad’ said Curui... ‘‘The quick, 
deedful turn of Celtchar is in his hand, on loan, and a caldron of crimson 
blood is before it, for it would burn its handle or the man that is bearing 
it unless it was bathed in the caldron of noxious blood. And foretelling 
battle it is.’’ 


Still another account of the Lurn of Celtchar is in the 
“ Battle of Rosnaree,” a saga preserved only in less ancient 
Mss, :* 


‘Wonderful indeed were the attributes of that spear; for flood-great 
streams of fire used to burst out through its sides, and there were four 
hired soldiers before him with a brazen bright caldron between them filled 
with blood in which that venomous spear was dipped every hour to quench 
its venom.’’ * 


The streams of fire that burst from the LuIN might 
suggest the lance of the grail quest which bleeds in streams. 
Compare, for instance, the description of the latter in 
Peredur :* 


1Quoted from Hennessy’s translation. Hennessy also prints the text 
from LL. R. I. A., Todd Lect. Series, 1, 37-38. 
7R. I. A., Todd Lect. Series, 1v, 79. Quoted from Hogan's translation. 
Hogan also prints the text from Egerton, 106, a ms. copied in 1715. 
5So Wolfram describes the poison of the bleeding spear as hot : 
‘*sit man daz geliippe heiz 490, 13 
an dem spers fsen weiz, 
die zit manz af die wunden leit.’’ 


*Loth, Les Mab., 11, 59-60; Rhys and Evans, Red Book, 1, 203. 
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‘¢Two men enter the hall bearing a spear of mighty size with three 
streams of blood flowing from the point to the ground.”’ 


Perpetual bleeding is not mentioned in the above accounts 
among the marvellous properties of the LuIN, although if 
it were continually dipped in a caldron of blood it might 
well be described as “bloody.” It seems to be identical 
with the marvellous spear of King Cormac, which was 
called the Crimall or “ Bloody Spear.” ' Perhaps therefore 
bleeding was in Irish tradition an attribute of the LuIN.? 

The ancient Irish indeed attributed almost every kind of 
miraculous and extraordinary property to their lances and 
swords. Their weapons expanded like a rainbow,’ or had 
demons in them, so that they executed slaughter by them- 


1 Hennesy makes the identification, Mesca Ulad, R. I. A. Todd Lecture 
Series, I, part 1, pp. xiv-xvi. O’Curry translates Crimall, ‘‘ Bloody 
Spear,’ MS. Materials, p. 48. This meaning is confirmed by a passage in 
LL. 10788, which gives the name of Cormac’s wonderful shield, Croda 
Cormaic. Stokes translates this ‘‘ Bloody (shield) of Cormac,’’ see Erin, 
tv, 29 and 35. 

? Later Irish tales call the Lurn ‘‘a red spear.’’? The description of the 
marvellous weapons brought to Finn in the Cath Finntraga (edited and 
translated by Kuno Meyer from a fifteenth century Ms., Anec. Oz., Med. 
and Mod. Series, 1, 4, 32) should be compared : 

‘‘There arose from them [the weapons] fiery flashes of lightning and 
most venomous bubbles, and the warriors could not endure looking at those 
weapons.... For the balls of fire they sent forth no dress or garment 
could resist them but they went through the bodies of the men next to 
them like most venomous arrows.’’ 


In the same tale, on pages 38-9, Caisel Clumach’s flaming shield is de- 
scribed : 

“4 venomous shield with red flames which the smith of hell ( gabha 
ifrinn) had wrought for him.’’ Druimderg son of Dolor slew the owner of 
this shield with a venomous spear that had been in the possession of the 
Clanna Rudraige one after another, and Croderg (‘‘the Red-Socketed”’ ) 
was its name. 


*Téin Bo, ed. Windisch, Ir. Texte, Extraband (1905), p. 872, lines 
6020-23. 
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selves,' or testified against those who swore falsely by 
them ;* or they could foretell a battle,’ or relate all the 
former exploits of the spear or sword.‘ If bleeding were 
not often made prominent by the ancient Irish among the 
properties of their weapons, this may well have been because 
they were chiefly interested in other more exaggerated and 
more marvellous qualities. Had bleeding been made the 
main attribute of a lance in ancient Irish, we may be sure 
that it would have bled, like the lance of Wauchier, in so 
exaggerated a way that spout and conduit would be needed 
to carry off the blood.° 


1 Cf. Maelodrin’s lance, K. Meyer, An. Or. Hibernica Minora, p. 81. 

* Serglige Conculaind, ed. Windisch, Irische Texte, 1, 205-6 (from LU., 
438). 

’ The ‘‘Caindel Chuscraid’’ in the Téin Bo, ed. Windisch, Irische Tezte, 
Extraband, line 5226, (from LL). 

*The Second Batile of Moytura, R. C., xu, 107, ‘‘Ogma the champion 
found Orna the sword of Tethra a king of the Fomorians. Ogma un- 
sheathed the sword and cleansed it. Then the sword related whatsoever 
had been done by it ; for it was the custom of swords at that time when 
unsheathed to set forth the deeds that had been done by them—demons 
used to speak from the weapons.”’ 

5 Reasons exist for thinking that blazing and bleeding were more or less 
interchangeable attributes of a marvellous weapon. Wolfram speaks of the 
hot poison of the bleeding spear, p. 22 above. In the Perlesvaux, ed. Pot- 
vin, 1, 74, the sword of John the Baptist which belongs to King Gurgalon 
bleeds every day at noon. In Hucher, Grand St. Graal, 111, 217, the sword 
of Joseph of Arimathea bleeds. The sword among the ‘‘ thirteen marvels 
of the Isle Britain’’ flamed from hilt to point, p. 27 below. In the 
Perlesvaux, ed. Potvin, 1, pp. 15-16, ms. Berne, occurs a blazing spear 
that can be quenched only in blood :— 

Arthur slew a black knight who carried a blazing spear: ‘‘ Et si estoit 
li glaives anson gros prés du fer et ardant A grosse flambe laide et hideuse, 
et descendoit la flambe dusque sor le poing del chevalier.’’ The spear was 
not extinguished except by the blood of King Arthur when he was 
wounded by it in the arm. 

The unusual adjectives for a flame “laide et hideuse’’ recall the Irish 
Luin, which had to be plunged into a “‘ black and horrible liquid.’’ See 
p. 18 above. ° 

The Prose Lancelot contains a version of the Grail Castle story in which 
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VI. 


Attention has never been sufficiently called to the way 
in which all our oldest accounts of Arthur picture him as 
chiefly remarkable for the possession of marvellous objects, 


is mentioned no bleeding lance, but its place appears taken by a blazing 
spear. The blazing spear is described immediately after the grail but is 
connected with the perilous couch on which Gawain was asked to lie. No 
sooner had he stretched himself upon the couch than ‘‘ there came forth 
swiftly from a chamber a lance whereof the blade was all afire, and it 
smote Sir Gawain so hardly that despite shield and hauberk it pierced his 
shoulder ’’ (Miss Weston’s translation from Ms. 123, Bib. Nat., Sir Gawain 
at the Grail Castle, p. 59). The blazing lance may have found its way here 
in connection with the ‘‘ Lit Merveil,’”’ and have nothing to do with the 
grail talismans (cf. Chrétien’s Lancelot, vv. 518-533). It is at least curious, 
however, that in this grail story no bleeding lance appears. 

It is not improbable that the ancient Irish thought of the Luin of 
Celtchar not only as blazing, but also as shedding poison in the shape of 
drops of blood. Celtchar’s death came about through the agency of the 
Luin. The text has been edited and translated by Kuno Meyer, from 
LL, 1184, in R. I. A., Todd Lect. Series, x1v, 25-31 (cf. Rev. Celt., xx111, 
335) : 

“Celtchar slew with his Lurn his marvellous dog that had been a pest to 
all Ireland. As he held up the spear a drop of the dog’s blood ran along 
the spear shaft and went through Celtchar so that he died.”’ 

It is possible to hold that Celtchar’s death was due entirely to the 
venomous character of the hound’s blood, but it seems more plausibly 
attributed to the poisonous agency of the LUIN. 

The sword of Sivard in the Danish ballad sheds such poisonous drops 
(Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, no. 3). Hagan has asked Sivard for his 
enchanted sword. Sivard replies: ‘‘ My good sword Adelbring may you 
have, indeed, but keep you well from the tears of blood that are under 
the hilt, keep you from the tears of blood that are so red. If they run 
down upon your fingers it will be your death.”’ 

That the same weapon might be described at one moment as wrapped 
about with blazing fire, and the next moment as dripping with poisonous 
blood, the lay of Angantheow shows. The sword Tyrfing made by the 
dwarves had three curses upon it: it ever brought death to its bearer! No 
wound made by it could be healed; three deeds of dolour should be 
wrought by it. As it lay under Angantheow’s head he declared ‘“‘ Tyrfing 
is all wrapped about with fire,’ C. P. B., 1, 166, but only 28 lines later as 
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and for his wonderful quests in search of such objects. 
This statement is true both of the scanty remains of Welsh 
literature and of the earliest Latin, French, and English 
chronicles. 

Perhaps our best glimpse of what Arthur was like in the 
fancy of the Welsh, before their ideas were influenced by 
French Arthurian romance, is gained in the story of 
“Kulhweh and Olwen.”  Kulhweh and Olwen” and 
“The Dream of Rhonobwy ” are the only Arthurian tales 
in the Red Book of Hergest that show no traces of the 
influence of French and English romance. In “ Kulhweh 
and Olwen” Arthur is altogether concerned with marvel- 
lous objects. Near the beginning of the tale he recounts 
the valuables in his possession, doubtless all of them 
marvellous: “ My ship; and my mantle; and Caletvwleh 
my sword; and Rongomyant my lance; and Gwyneb- 
gwrthuchr my shield, and Carnwenhan my dagger, and 
Gwenhwyvar my wife.” ' Elsewhere in this story the name 
of Arthur’s ship “Prytwenn” is mentioned.? Moreover 
the entire action of the tale concerns itself with the quest 
by Arthur and his warriors of some sixteen or more mar- 
vellous objects. Two of these objects are connected with 
the boar Trwyth which must be hunted. Another is the 
sword of Gwrnach the giant.2 “The Twreh Trwyth will 


he gave it to Hervor he said, ‘‘ Keep it aye sheathed. . . touch not the 
edges, there is venom upon them, this doomer of men is worse than a 
plague,’ C. P. B., 1, 167. In the preceding lay it is called ‘‘the 
blood-grooved blade tempered in venom,’”’ C. P. B., 1, 161: ‘‘ hvass bl6s- 
refill herSr { eitri.”’ 

1 Ed. Rhys and Evans, Red Book of Hergest, 1, 105. The translation 
given is my own. Loth’s version of the passage (Les Mab., 1, 200) seems 
to be defective ; for, without any apparent reason, he omits the reference 
to Arthur’s ship. 

2 Rhys, 1, 132, 136-7; translation in Loth, 1, 267, 272. 

3“ Gwrnach gawr,’’ Rhys, 1, 125; Loth, 1, 256. Nitze in these Publica- 
tions, xxiv, 408, adopts Rhys’s idea that the Garlan of the Huth-Merlin, 
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never be slain except therewith.” Still another is the 
“ Basket of Gwyddneu Garanhir”:' “If the whole world 
should come together, thrice nine men at a time, the food 
that each of them desired would be found within it.” ? 
“The Dream of Rhonobwy ” is less archaic in appearance 
than “ Kulhweh and Olwen.” It is not the story of a 
quest, but it too gives prominence to Arthur’s marvellous 
belongings. It mentions the name of Arthur’s mantle, and 
describes it. ‘Gwenn was the name of the mantle, and it 
was one of its properties that whoever was wrapped in it 
could see everyone without being seen by any.’’* It also 
describes Arthur’s sword which had two serpents graven on 
it; “and when the sword was drawn from its seabbard it 
seemed as if two flames of fire burst from the mouths of the 


the Garlon of Malory, and the Welsh Gwrgi Garwlwyd, accused of canni- 
balism in the Triads (see Loth, Les Mab., 1, 288-9), are identical. Nitze 
further equates Gorlagon ‘‘ werewolf’’ (see Kittredge, Stud. and Notes, 
vu, 205), and King Gurgalon who in the Perlesvauwrthas possession of the 
sword of John the Baptist which bleeds at noon and (like Caladbolg, see 
below, p. 33) expands when drawn from its sheath. Gurgalon has canni- 
balistic traits. Gwrnach the giant, with his sword, evidently resembles 
Gurgalon even more closely. No stranger has ever left Gwrnach’s castle 
alive (Loth, Les Mab., 1, 257), a fact that suggests him to be also a canni- 
bal. Gwrnach’s sword is perhaps identical with ‘‘ Dyrnwyn’’ the sword of 
Rhydderch Hael, which is mentioned in an old Ms. as one of the thirteen 
marvels of the isle Britain. ‘‘ If any man drew it except its owner it burst 
into a flame from the handle to the point’’ ( Jones, Welsh Bards, London, 
1802, 11, 47; cf. Lady Guest, Mab., 1, 354). 

1Garanhir means ‘‘ long crane,’’ and Welsh legend assigned to him a 
marvellous fish weir. On Gwyddneu Garanhir, and his never failing 
basket, as a prototype of the Fisher King, see Nitze, these Publications, 
xxiv, 397-8. 

? Ed. Rhfs, 1, 122; Loth, 1, 244. The Basket of ‘‘Gwyddno”’ is one of 
the ‘‘thirteen marvels of the isle Britain.’’ If food for one were put into 
it, food for a hundred might be taken out; Jones, op. cit., 1, 47. 

3 Ed. Rhys, 1, 152-3; Loth, 1, 302. Arthur’s Mantle, which made the 
wearer invisible, is also one of the ‘‘ thirteen marvels of the Isle Britain,’’ 
op. cit. 
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serpents, and then so wonderful was the sword that it was 
hard for anyone to look upon it.” ! 

The poems of the Four Ancient Books of Wales contain, 
as is well known, only tantalizing glimpses of Arthur. A 
whole poem, however, “ The Spoils of Annwn,” is devoted 
to the quest by Arthur and his warriors of a caldron and 
sword contained in the marvellous castle of the Other 
World. 

The Spoils of Annwn which is in the Book of Taliessin, 
is archaic and obscure and is evidently uninfluenced by 
French romance. To reach Annwn, ‘Arthur and his warriors 
sailed the ocean in his ship Prytwenn. The marvellous 
power of this ship to hold any number of men however 
great is alluded to,? and the castle of the Other World is 
described as “the city of the revolving wheel,” * as “ four 
times revolving,” and as “the Island of the Strong Door.” 
Here Arthur sought the “caldron of the monarch of 
Annwn.”... “A ridge about its edge and pearls. It will 
not boil the food of a coward”; and “a sword brightly 
gleaming.” “Except seven, none returned from Caer 
Sidi.” * 

That the caldron would not boil the food of a coward is 
perhaps a crude way of expressing the idea that only the 
brave and pnre in heart may see the grail. That few of 
Arthur’s knights returned alive from the grail quest is a 
commonplace of the romances. 

From the few fragments of really ancient Welsh literature 
that exist it would seem as if Arthur’s chief claim to dis- 


1 Rhys and Evans, 1, 152; Loth, 1, 301. 
2 «Tri lloneit prytwen yd wth gan Arthur.’’ See my note in Studies and 
Notes, vu, 79. Manannin’s canoe ‘‘ Wave-Sweeper’’ had this power ; 
Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, p. 65, from a Ms. of 1416. 
3“ Caer Sidi’’; see Rh#s, Art. Leg., p. 301. 
* Quoted from Skene, Four Books, 1, 264-266; for the text see 11, 181-2. 
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tinction was that he kept and obtained marvellous treasures 
prominent among which were a sword and other weapons, 
and a vessel of plenty. 

Nor is the case at all different in the older chronicles. 
The earliest known mention-of Arthur, that of the so-called 
Nennius, implicitly ascribes to him a marvellous shield and 
sword : 

‘“The eighth [battle] at the fortress Guinnion, when Arthur bore the 
image of the Virgin Mary on his shoulders! and a great slaughter was 


made of the pagans;... The twelfth on Mount Badon when Arthur 
alone in one day killed nine Jiundred and sixty men.’’ ? 


The statement that Arthur bore the image of the Virgin 
on his shoulders is paralleled by the next known reference 
to him, the entry in the Annales Cambriae : 


‘516. Battle of Badon, in which Arthur carried the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for three days and three nights on his shoulders and the 
Britons were victors.’”’ 


Professor R. H. Fletcher has, I think, demonstrated * 
that this statement of Arthur’s having carried on his shoul- 
ders the image of the Virgin (or the cross), a statement 
of course resting on Welsh tradition, is due to a mistake 
between the Welsh words ysgwydd, “shield,” and ysgwyd, 
“shoulder.” Geoffrey of Monmouth in taking over this 
section of Nennius restores the sentence to what must have 
been its original form : 


‘*[ Arthur] fastened on his shoulders his shield Prydwen, on which was 
represented the image of the Holy Mary.’’> 


1 Super humeros suos. 

? Translated from the text of Mommsen, Mon. Germ. Hist. Auct. Antiq., 
xr; Chron. Min., 11, Cap. 56, pp. 199-200. 

3 Ed. Phillimore, reprint by Loth, Les Mab., 1, 347. 

‘ Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, Studies and Notes, x, 32-33. 

5Ed. San Marte, 1x, 4, 17-19 (date about 1136). Fletcher thinks it 
possible that this reading may have stood in Geoffrey’s copy of Nennius. 
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The entry in Nennius, then, is an implied reference to . 
Arthur’s marvellous armor. In like manner we may be 
sure that Arthur’s exploit of slaying nine hundred and sixty 
men was due to his possession of Caliburnus. Geoffrey, in 
the corresponding place, tells us that Arthur “slew four 
hundred and seventy men single-handed with his sword 
Caliburnus.” 

The Mirabilia® attached to “ Nennius”’ ascribe te Arthur 
a marvellous dog, Cabal.* They mention a stone which 
they say can still be seen, on which is the foot-print “ made 
by Cabal, who was the dog of Arthur the warrior,‘ when he 
hunted the boar Troynt.” This is a reference to the most 
striking quest of ‘“ Kulhwch and Olwen,” and verifies the 
early existence of at least the kernel of that tale. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, besides mentioning Arthur’s 
shield Pridwen and his sword Caliburn in the passages just 
quoted, refers in three or four other places to Caliburn,° 
calling it “the best of swords that was forged in the Island 
of Avalon.” Although Geoffrey may not have understood 
this, his chronicle shows clearly that, like the Irish marvel- 
lous swords, Caliburn was drawn at the crucial moment in 
battle, and always brought victory. Geoffrey also mentions 
Arthur’s lance Ron,’ “a tall lance and a stout, full meet to 
do slaughter withal.” 

Wace, besides repeating Geoffrey’s list of arms, mentions 
Arthur’s Round Table, “ Dont Breton dient mainte fable.” 7 

The English chronicler Lazamon adds, to what is in 


‘rx, 4, 40-41. 

2Chap. 73, ed. Mommsen, p. 217. 

5“ Kavall’’ in Kulhweh, Loth, Les Mab., 1, 272, 6. 

‘ Arthuri Militis. 

5 ex, 4, 20-21 ; rx, 11, 75; x, 11, 16-17 and 30-31. 

® rx, 4, 21-22. 

7 Le Roman de Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, u, 74, v. 9999. Wace’s 
date is 1155. 
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Geoffrey and Wace, a long account of the origin of the 
Round Table which indicates its marvellous properties. It 
would seat sixteen hundred men and more, and yet Arthur 
could carry it with him wherever he rode, and set it where 
he would.'| Lazamon further adds that Arthur’s burnie 
was named Wygar, and was the work of Wite3ze, an elfish 
smith ;? that his helmet was named Goswhit,*® and that his 
spear Ron was wrought in Caermarthen by a smith named 


Griffin.* 


1d. Madden, 11, 539-540, vv. 22,901 ff., (date about 1200). 

2Vy. 21,129-34. Here I disregard Madden’s version and follow the 
manifestly correct translation of Professor Kittredge. See p. 5, footnote 
4, of my article in Modern Philology, 1, 99. The text is: 


MS. A MS. B 
dude he on his burne ; “And he warpon him; 21,129 
Ibroide of stele. One brunie of stele. 
pe makede on aluise smi ; pat makede an haluis smibpb ; 
Mid a®elen his crafte. Mid his wise crafte. 
He wes ihaté Wygar ; He was i-hote Wigar ; 
pe witeze wurhte.’’ Pe wittye wrohte.’’ 

Of course Professor Kittredge emends ‘‘he’’ in v. 21,133 to ‘‘heo,”’ and 
‘* Wite3e’’ is an easy corruption of Widia, the name in Anglo-Saxon of 
Weland’s son. Weland, the Germanic smith-god, is often in the romances 
connected with the magic weapons of Arthur and his knights. This has 
come to pass, I believe, by substitution of the better known smith for un- 
familiar Celtic smiths and magicians. I agree with Nitze, therefore (these 
Publications, xxiv, 407, note 3), as opposed to Brugger (77. f. franz. Spr. 
u. Lit., XXx1, rev. section 132) in thinking ‘‘Garlon’’ to be a more 
original form of the name of the magician in Huth Merlin than ‘* Gallan,’”’ 
and explain the latter form as due to confusion with Weland ( Valland). 

SV. 21147. 

* Vy. 23,781-4. Perhaps Griffin isan English distortion of the Welsh 
gofan, ‘‘smith.’”? Imelmann (Lazamon, Versuch iiber seine Quellen, Berlin, 
1906, pp. 31-33) has certainly not shown that Griffin may not bea cor- 
ruption of gofan, although, as I indicated in my article referred to, the 
name Griffin is too common to dogmatize about. Proper names are often 
the least permanent portions of a plot or story, and their use in investigat- 
ing the origins of the romances is fraught with danger, as Professor Nitze 
(Modern Philology, vit, 146-7, 161) has learned. 
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All the evidence that can be collected points to a con- 
clusion that Arthur was chiefly interesting to the ancient 
: Welsh and Bretons because of his ownership of superhuman | 
weapons, and because of the quests undertaken by him and | 
his warriors for other marvellous objects. Can anyone think 
it probable that the quest for the grail was a late and 
accidental addition to the story of such a hero — especially 
if one reflects that of the three or four extant fragments of 
ancient Welsh literature of any length dealing with Arthur,’ 
two, Kulhweh and Olwen, and Taliessin’s Spoils of Annwn, 
describe him with his warriors as searching (among other 
objects) for a vessel of plenty ? 

In the invention of marvellous objects suitable for quests 
the Welsh were extraordinarily prolific. No student of 
Celtic literature will feel it likely that the French redactors 
of the Arthur stories could easily have added anything to 
the marvellous objects already associated with King Arthur 
by the Welsh. 

The marvellous objects belonging to Arthur or sought by 
him or his warriors, including the talismans of the grail 
castle, probably all belong together ; and whatever their 
ultimate origin, have all passed through the crucible of 
Celtic fancy. They are all fairy objects, connected by the x 
Celts with the supernatural race known both in Wales and : 
Ireland, and called in the latter country the Tuatha Da 
Danaan and the Sidhe. The whiteness or the glittering 
character of the objects was a sign of their fairy origin. 

In a previous article I have pointed out that most of the 
marvellous belongings of Arthur have names in Welsh that 
imply luminosity or whiteness.? The whiteness of the 


1 None exist in ancient Breton or Cornish. 

2 Mod. Phil., 1, 101-111. Pridwen (the ship), means ‘ white form’’; 4 
Wynebgwrthueher (the shield), ‘‘ night gainsayer’’; Carnwenhau (the dag- j 
ger), ‘‘ white haft’’; Ehangwen (the hall), ‘broad white’’?; Gwenhwyfar 
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Bleeding Lance, on which both Chrétien and Wauchier lay 
stress,' (as well as the dazzling brilliancy of the grail) is, 
therefore, significant and goes far by itself to prove that the 
talismans of the Grail Castle belong with the marvellous 
possessions of King Arthur, and have a like origin in Celtic 


legend. 


VIl. 


It is now nearly twenty years since Professor Zimmer 
demonstrated the pan-Celtic character of Caliburn, Arthur’s 
sword,’ proving that it is practically identical with Calad- 
bolg, the sword of Leite in Irish saga. Arthur’s sword was 
naturally the first of Arthur’s belongings to have its Celtic 


(Arthur’s wife), ‘‘ white enchantress.’”’? Also goswhit, Lazamon’s name for 
Arthur’s helmet (v. 21,147) is evidently a translation of a Welsh name 
meaning ‘‘ goose white.’? [Imelmann’s suggestion, op. cit., pp. 30-31, that 
Goswhit might come from a hypothetical Middle-Welsh *gospeit ‘‘ pol- 
ished,’? may be disregarded as a last straw clutched at by one who is in 
dread of being forced to admit that the English of La3amon’s day knew of 
Arthur, and may have had names for his marvellous arms. But Imelmann 
is right in saying that this one name did not justify my assumption that 
Lazamon himself understood any Welsh]. 

To this I might add that the name of Arthur’s mantle, Gwenn, referred 
to above, pp. 26-7, means ‘‘ white,’’ and that the arms of Mananndn and 
of other chieftains of the Tuatha Di Danaan were, in Irish story, white 
or luminous. 

1 See above, p. 7. 

* Gott. Gel. Anz., 1890, pp. 516-7. Besides the evident relation of 
name: in Malory Excalibur, in Geoffrey Caliburnus, in Kulhweh and Olwen, 
Caledvuleh, and in Irish Caladbolg ; the swords agree in the possession of 
three remarkable qualities. Both are drawn at the decisive moment in 
battle and always bring victory. Both flash or glitter: the sword of Leite 
might expand into a rainbow (Téin Bo, ed. Windisch, lines 6022-23). 
Both came from fairy land: Caliburnus was made in the Isle of Avallon : 
the sword of Leite came out of a sidh, or fairy knoll (‘‘ Claideb Fergusa, 
claideb Leiti a sfdib 6,’’ Windisch, /. ¢., lines 6021-2). Windisch con- 
jectures (Téin Bo, pp. 860 and 869, footnotes) that Caladcholg was perhape 
an older form of the name than Caladbolg. 
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character pointed out. It is the best known of them all. 
Mentioned implicitly as we have seen in the first reference 
to Arthur, it is likely to be prominent in the last Arthurian 
tale ever penned. Wordsworth, with a poet’s insight, caught 
the importance of this sword to Arthur’s character in the 
well known lines :' 
‘* Of Arthur,—who to upper light restored 
With that terrific sword 
Which yet he brandishes for future war.’’ 

No one has yet drawn with sufficient emphasis the 
obvious conclusion that if Arthur’s sword be Celtic, all of 
the marvellous objects associated with him must be Celtic, 
and must have had their parallels in Irish saga. These 
marvellous objects all belong together, and come from 
Avallon (the Other World) or from Annwn (Hades). In 
like manner the marvellous weapons and other objects in 
Irish story seem to belong together and come from the 
sidh or from the Tuatha Da Danaan. They are perhaps 
all, in Irish, developments of an original set of talismans 
attributed to this race of wizards and fairies. 

The Tuatha D& Danaan were, as Alfred Nutt has 
shown,’ originally the gods of life and increase, and became 
gradually rationalized by the chroniclers into a supposed 
race of invaders, against whom the ancient inhabitants of 
Ireland were thought to have fought. They were pan- 
Celtic divinities recognized on both sides of the Irish chan- 
nel. The four genuine Welsh Mabinogion are altogether 
concerned with tales of their doings. Both Irish and Welsh 
attributed marvellous treasures to this race. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Irish and Welsh stories will have con- 
siderable parallelism, and that a study of the Irish talismans 


' “Artegal and Elidure.’’ 
?See the Voyage of Bran, vol. m1. 
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of the Tuatha Da Danaan will throw light on those of 
Welsh or Breton origin associated with King Arthur. 

Keating, who was endeavoring to set forth ancient Irish 
legend under the guise of history, says that the Tuatha Da 
Danaan came to Ireland from Greece. Before their coming 
they used to help the Athenians against the Syrians ; 
“for they would put demons into the bodies [of the slain 
Athenians] to restore them to life.” ' Keating relates that 
the Tuatha Dé Danaan brought with them to Ireland “four 
noble jewels,” ? namely the Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, 
the function of which was to announce the rightful king by 
roaring under him, the sword and spear of Lugh the long- 
handed, “the Caldron of the Daghdha, a company would 
not go away unsatisfied from it.” * 

It can hardly be a chance coincidence that the talismans 
of the Grail Castle are usually four: a sword, a spear, a 
plenty-giving grail, and a silver dish. Wolfram indeed 
introduces two knives, but he calls his grail a stone* and 
thas comes very close, after all, to the Irish set of talismans. 

It is probable that the magic powers of these talismans 
were somewhat vaguely believed to be almost boundless. 
The power of restoring the dead to life, attributed by Keat- 
ing to the Tuatha Dai Danaan, doubtless resided in one of 
these talismans, perhaps in the plenty-giving caldron which 
may have been a caldron of regeneration as well. 


' Keating’s History of Ireland, edition and translation by D. Comyn, Jrish 
Texts Society, tv, 208. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 205-6. 

3 Op. cit., p. 209. On the Irish talismans cf. Nutt, Voy. of Bran, 11, 
171, and his footnote in Miss Weston’s Leg. of Sir Perceval, 11, 314-5. To 
Mr. Nutt belongs the credit of having brought a comparison between the 
Trish talismans and the treasures of the Grail Castle into prominence. 

*That Wolfram combined two objects in his grail, which is both a stone 
and a source of food, is perhaps indicated by the peculiar phrase which he 
employs: ‘‘der stein ist ouch genant der gral.’’ 469, 28. 
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Wolfram attributes a similar power to the grail, which, 
he says, protects those who behold it from death for a week, 
and prevents their growing older. In the Lia Fail, or stone 
that cried out under the man who should be king, we have 
probably the original of Wolfram’s grail as a precious stone 
which announced those who should be its rightful servants 
by the inscriptions that appeared from time to time upon it, 

The antiquity of the tradition of the “ Four Jewels” 
given by Keating cannot, I think, be doubted. The Stone 
of Destiny is referred to in a poem by Eochaid ua Flainn 
in the Book of Leinster,’ and its properties, including its 
power of designating a king, are described in the Baile in 
Scdil, a tract extant in a fifteenth century Ms., but men- 
tioned by Fland Manistrech, who died in 1056,° and assign- 
able on evidence of language to the tenth century. 

Moreover the Cath Maige Turedh or “Second Battle of 
Moytura,” which is in a fifteenth century Ms., but which 
from the evidence of grammatical forms appears to go back 
to a far earlier period, contains detailed mention of these 
four talismans : 


“The Stone of Fal which was in Tara. It used to roar under every king 
that would take Ireland.... The Spear that Lugh had. No battle was 
ever won against it or him who held it in his hand.... The Sword of 
Nuada. When it was drawn from its deadly sheath, no one ever escaped 
from it and it was irresistible. ... The Dagdae’s Caldron. No company 
ever went from it unthankful.’’ ¢ 


1 Nutt, Voy. of Bran, m1, 171. 

2 Nutt, Voy. of Bran, 1, 186-8. 

3See LL, 132a, lines 47-48; Irische Texte, 111, 229, and Nutt, op. cit., 
I, 189. 

* Edited and translated from ms. Harleian 5280 by W. Stokes in Revue 
Celtique, xt, 52-130 (1891). The Irish text of the above passage is: 
“ An Lia Fail buia Temraig. Nogesed fo cech rig nogebad Erinn... . 
An tsleg boi ac Lug. Ni gebtea cath fria no frisinti an bidh il-laimh. .. . 
Claidiub Nuadot. Ni terladh nech dei o dobirthe asa idntiuch bodhuha 
ocus ni gebtai fris.. . . Coiri an Dagdai. Ni tegedh dam dimdach uadh”’ 
(pp. 57-58). 
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Although the four jewels of the Tuatha Dé Danaan do not 
happen to be mentioned in the oldest Irish tales, nothing 
can be plainer than that all the oldest Celtic fairy tales 
agree in ascribing to their Other World marvellous objects 
and especially marvellous food. The crude fancy of early 
times often described the food as due to marvellous trees or 
animals. The name Avallon was explained by the Welsh 
as coming from afal, “apple,” and the Irish called Mag 
Mell “Emain of the Apples.” According to one of the 
oldest of Irish fairy tales, Connla subsisted for a month on 
a fairy apple.'| In the Serglige Conculaind? not only are the 
marvellous trees described: “There are three score trees 
. .. three hundred men are nourished by each tree ;”’ but a 
plenty-giving vessel as well: “A cask there of joyous mead, 
a distributing to the household. It continues ever without 
wasting and is always full.” The Echtra Léegaire after 
mentioning food, drink and music, refer also to a marvel- 
lous sword:* “TI was master of a blue sword.” 

The usual thing in the Irish tales is to represent the 
Other World under the form of a palace containing a collec- 
tion of marvellous objects. Like the Grail Castle this 
palace was very difficult to find, and was generally met 
with after sunset; like the fisher king its inhabitants had 
the power of shape-shifting,‘ and of becoming invisible. 
As in the Grail Castle food was often served by invisible 
hands, and a mysterious drowsiness was wont to overcome 
the visitors. Like the Grail Castle it was apt to vanish 
over night. 

Such a place was the Brugh or Mansion of the Dagda 


'The Echtra Condla ; Windisch, Kurzgefasste Irische Grammatik, pp. 118- 
120, prints the text from LU. 

? Irische Texte, 1, 197-227, from LU. 

5 Cours de litt. Celtique, 1, 361, from LL. 

*On the shape-shifting of the Fisher King see the ‘‘ Elucidation,”’ v. 222. 
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described in the De Gabail int-Shida or “Conquest of the 
Sidh” from LL. It passed by a trick into the possession of 
Aengus who was thereafter known as “ Aengus of the 
Brugh 


‘On y voit trois arbres auxquels pendent toujours des fruits; on y voit 
deux cochons, l’un sur pied et toujours vivant, l’autre tout cuit, et par 
conséquent prét 4 manger ; 4 cOté est un vase qui contient une biére excel- 
lente ; 14, enfin, personne ne mourut jamais.”’ 


The Brugh of the Dagda is evidently only a special form 
of the abode of the Tuatha Dé Danaan as described in the 
“Legend of Eithne”? in the Book of Fermoy, a fifteenth 
century MS. Manannin, we are told, settled the Tuatha 
Dé Danaan in the most beautiful valleys, drawing round 
them an invisible wall impenetrable to the eyes of men and 
impassable. He also supplied them with the ale of Géibniu 
the Smith, which preserved them from old age and death, 
and gave them for food his own swine, which, although 
killed and eaten one day, were alive again and fit for eating 
the next, and so would continue forever. 

In the Siaburcharpat Conculaind in LU,’ we are told how 
Cuchulinn voyaged to the land of Scath (“shadow”), and, 
after escaping terrible dangers, carried off three marvellous 
cows and a caldron of plenty. According to what seems to 
be another form of the same story,* Cuchulinn slew Curoi, 
the lord of a revolving castle, and carried off his cows and 
his caldron. 

In these ancient tales of cows, pigs, and caldrons we get 
the peasant notion of the plenty of the Other World. The 


1Quoted from the summary by d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours, 1, 
270ff. The text is in LL, 245b, 41-246a, 14. 

2 From Todd’s summary, R. I. A., Irish MS. Series, 1, i, 46. 

’ Translated by O’ Beirne Crowe, Proceedings of Royal Hist. and Arch. 
Assoc. of Ireland, fourth series, 1, 387 (1871). 

*In LL, 169», lines 42 ff. Printed by O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1, 482, 
(translation at p. 530). 
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stories of the Grail Castle express the same conception in a 
more refined form. For the present research the significant 
point is that the marvellous objects seem to belong together 
as it were in a set. Thus O’Curry tells from LL" the story 
how St. Maedhog of Cluain-Mér brought four presents to 
Bran Dubh: a boiler made by Gressach the Smith, a flesh 
fork [these objects seem to supply food], the Sword of 
Crimthann who was never vanquished, the Shield of Enna 
which was all red with blood. 

In the Fate of the Children of Tuirenn? are described the 
magic belongings of Manannin, the great chieftain of the 
Tuatha Dé Danaan: 


rode Manannin’s steed Enbarr ‘foam of the water.’’ No 
one was ever killed on this steed, for she travelled with equal ease on land 
and on sea. He wore Manannin’s coat of mail through which no one 
could be wounded. He had on Manannin’s breast-plate that no weapon 
could pierce and Manannin’s helmet Cannbarr, that glittered with 
dazzling brightness (p. 49). Manannin’s sword, The Answerer, hung at 
his side ; no one ever recovered from its wound. Those opposed to it in 
battle had no more strength in looking at it than a woman in violent sick- 
ness.”” 


The treasures of Manannan, kept in a Crane-Bag, were 
thought to have passed into the possession of Cumhal, the 
father of Finn.’ After Cumhal’s death Finn slew his father’s 
murderer and recovered the Crane-Bag with its treasures : 
Manannin’s shirt, his knife, the belt of Gdéibniu, the shears 
of Alba, and the helmet of Lochlann. 

Magic arms and armor are very often, in Irish saga, con- 
nected with Géibniu, the smith of the Tuatha Da Danaan, 


1 Manners and Cust., 11, 338-9. Cf. Crimthann’s treasures, Cours, 11, 364. 

? Translated by Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, pp. 37 ff., from the Book of 
Lecan, compiled about 1416. 

3 Duanaire Finn, Irish Texts Soc., vu, text, pp. 21-2; translation pp. 
118-9, ms. of 1627. Cf. Magnimartha Finn, Rev. Celt., v; translation in 
Erin, 1, 180-5. 
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who was one of the three that held the Lury. He made 
a fiery spear and was smith at the Battle of Moytura. 


His belt as well as his never failing pigs and ale have 
been referred to. 


VIII. 


Cormac mac Airt, whose reign is put by the annalists in 
the third century, is next to Conchobar the most famous 
king in Irish heroic legend. He was reputed to have 
obtained from the Tuatha Dé Danaan a collection of several 
of their talismans. The text Echtra Cormaic, which relates 
this story, is preserved only in fourteenth century mss., but 
it is mentioned in the list of sagas in Rawlinson B 512" and 
the incidents which it relates are doubtless matters of 
ancient tradition. This seems certain in spite of the fact 
pointed out by Nutt,’ that the present form of the Echtra 
Cormaic (Adventures of Cormac) has been worked over and 
allegorical features have been introduced ; * 


Cormac mac Airt was inveigied into intrusting his two children and his 
wife to a fairy messenger, receiving in exchange a branch of silver bearing 
golden apples. When the branch was shaken it gave forth marvellous 
music. 

But Cormac grew dissatisfied, and made his way to Manannin’s palace 
in the Other World. Here he bore himself so well that Mananndn restored 
to him his wife and children, and moreover made him a present of the 
marvellous branch and of the Golden Cup of Truth. This cup had such 
a property that it would break if three lies were told, but three true things 
would make it whole again. 

Cormac then retired for the night in the fairy palace. ‘‘On the morrow 
morning when Cormac arose, he found himself on the green of Tara, with 
his wife and his son and daughter, and having also his Branch and his 


1M. d’Arbois de Jubainville attributes this list to the tenth century: 
Cours, 1, 355. 

2 Voyage of Bran, 1, 192. 

3 Text and translation by W. Stokes, Irische Texte, 11, 189-229, from the 
Book of Ballymote and the Yellow Book of Lecan. 
‘LZ. ¢., p. 216, text 198. 
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Cup. Now that was afterwards called ‘Cormac’s Cup,’ and it was used to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood with the Gael. Howbeit, as had 
been promised him by Manannin, it remained not after Cormac’s death,” 


This cup and branch are marvellous belongings like the 
spear and the grail. Manannan’s palace, like the Grail 
Castle, disappears over night. The cup goes back ultimately 
to fairy land, just as the grail remained not forever in 
Britain. 

The same text relates that Cormac possessed a Caldron 
of Restitution,' “ Coire aisic.” 


“Tt used to return and give to every company their suitable food.”’ . 
‘*No meat was found therein save what would supply the company, and 
the food proper for each would be taken thereout.’’ 

Also, a little farther on, this text assigns to Cormac the 
possession of Cuchulinn’s sword,’ “ Cruadin coiditcheann.” 
This sword shone at night like a candle. And the narra- 
tive concludes : 

‘‘Neither battle nor combat was ever gained against that sword and 
against him who held it in his hand. And it is the third best treasure that 
was in Erin, namely, Cormac’s Cup and his Branch and his Sword.”’ 

It is not said in this text that Cormac’s Caldron of 
Restitution or his sword came originally from the Tuatha 
Da Danaan, but the student of Irish story will, I think, 
feel sure from the above particulars that the ancient Irish 
believed that King Cormac possessed some or all of the 
talismans of the Tuatha Dé Danaan. The modern Irish 
version of the Kehtra Cormaic, printed and translated by 8. 
H. O’Grady,? makes Mananniin give to Cormac, besides 
the Cup of Truth and the Branch, a magic Table Cloth, 
sgéraid, which furnished all food, however dainty, that 
might be demanded of it. That Cormac possessed magic 


pages 205-6. 
¢., pages 218-20; text 199-202. 
5 Ossianic Society, 111, 212-229 (1857). 
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talismans seems a widespread and continuous tradition in 
Ireland. 

Among the possessions of King Cormac, Irish tradition 
tells of a marvellous spear called the Crimall or “bloody 
spear,” an epithet suggesting that it bled of itself, like the 
spear of the Grail Castle. This Crimall was the same or 
at least was confused with the LuIN of Celtchar.'. In any 
case one can hardly doubt that it belonged with Cormac’s 
other possessions, and came, like them, from the Tuatha Dé 
Danaan. 


IX. 


One of the most significant of Arthurian tales for the 
study of the bleeding spear is the story of Balin and the 
Dolorous Stroke, well known to English readers from the 
second book of Malory’s Morte Darthur. I summarize the 
story from the Huth Merlin? which represents the French 
source of Malory’s second book :— 


Balin’s first adventure was the untying of the sword ‘‘as estranges 
renges’’*® from its straps, a feat which only the bravest knight in the 
land could perform.‘ Balin girded on this sword, in addition to his own, 


1The opinion of Hennessy, R. I. A., Todd Lect. Series, 1, 1, xiv. (The 
blazing spear of Lugh named Slaughterer was also called ‘‘the red spear,”’ 
see above, p. 19). 

? Ed. Paris et Ulrich, Société des Anciens Textes (1886). 

5 Op. cit., 1, 213-5. This precise phrase is not in the text but we are 
told, ‘‘n’iot nul qui les renges [de l’espee] peust desnoer.’’ 

‘As the story stands, the sword ‘‘as estranges renges’’ is not connected 
with the Dolorous Stroke ; for we are expressly told that Balin did not use 
that sword in the adventure of the Dolorous Stroke, but his own weapon. 
(1, 253, 1, 27.) However, anyone who has observed how constantly a 
sword corresponding to the sword ‘‘as estranges renges’’ is associated with 
the bleeding lance of the Grail Castle cannot doubt that its presence here 
in a story of the lance is not accidental. Ina more primitive form of the 
story it must have been this sword which broke in Balin’s hand. Then the 
condition of things at the Castle of Pellam (Pellehan) when Balin left it 
would be exactly as described in Wauchier, viz.: the sword of ‘‘ estranges 
renges’’ broken, the king’s relative dead, the king himself wounded, and 
his land laid waste. 
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contrary to the advice of Merlin, and was thenceforth called the Knight of 
the Two Swords. Merlin then predicted that Balin would deliver the 
Dolorous Stroke and would thus put three kingdoms into distress for 
twenty-two years, and would wound the most holy man there was in the 
world. 

King Arthur, while alone one day in his tent at the hour of noon, beheld 
a strange knight accompanied by a damsel ride past.? Arthur sent Balin 
to bid the strangers turn back. Balin, after taking oath to assume if neces- 
sary the strange knight’s quest, accomplished the errand.* But the strange 
knight had returned only a short distance in Balin’s company before he fell 
to the ground with a sudden cry and died. Balin could see nothing except 
that a spear had been thrust through the stranger, leaving atruncheon still 
in the wound. Balin was deeply grieved and pledged the damsel that he 
would follow her, and would avenge the death of her knight. He mounted 
the dead knight’s horse and, giving her to carry the truncheon of the spear, 
rode away after the damsel. Merlin appeared and buried the slain knight.‘ 

After this Balin fell in with a knight hunting, who insisted on joining in 
the quest. Balin told the stranger that the slain knight could be avenged 
only by means of the ‘‘tronchon meismes’’ with which he had been killed, 
and which the damsel carried.5 But as they were riding through a cemetery 
the newcomer too was slain like the first knight by an invisible foe.* 

Merlin appeared disguised in white’ and told them that their invisible 
adversary was Garlan,* brother to King Pellehan. He urged Balin to for- 


11, 231. In an episode, which I omit at this place, Balin slays ‘‘ Lancer, 
fius au roi d’Irlande.” The mention of Ireland may have a bearing on the 
question of a Celtic source. 


21, 275. $3, 277. ¢z, 279. 
511, 6, Garlan, like the Irish Cuchulinn, could ‘evidently be slain only 
by his own weapon. “x, 9. 


™In the Spanish version, Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Expafioles, ed. 
Bonilla, Madrid, v1, 103, we are told that Merlin was clad in white ‘‘ por 
ser desconocido.’? The appearance at crucial points in the story of an im- 
portant character (a magician) in different manifestations is a well known 
feature of Irish tales. See Studies and Notes, viit, 100 ff. and ef. 201. The 
successive appearances of Merlin in different disguises and unrecognized 
by Balin goes far by itself to prove the Celtic character of the story. 

‘ur, 7. The Huth Merlin here reads ‘‘Gallan,’’ a form evidently due to 
the Germanic Weland (Valland). But in most places the French reads 
**Garlan,’’ cf. u, 21, 22, 24, 26; and Malory has always ‘‘Garlon.’’ The 
latter form seems to me more original, and I should identify him with 
Gwrnach the giant, see above, pp. 26-7 ; and, as Nitze suggests, with King 
Gurgalon who in the Perlesvaux owns the bleeding sword. Garlan is a 
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sake the quest and not to strike the Dolorous Stroke. ‘ You will deliver a 
blow from which there will be so great grief in the realm of Logres that 
never befell a greater grief or pestilence by the blow of sword.’’ 

They came next toa castle where every visiting damsel was forced to 
yield a basin of her blood to cure a lady.!' By a trick Balin was separated 
from his damsel and was shut up within the castle. He heard her screams 
and mounted in his desperation into a high tower. ‘‘Lors dist a soi 
meismes que mieus vient il morir, se a morir vient, que la damoisiele 
muire par defaute de lui, si se saingne et se commande a nostre signeur et 
saut erramment de la tour a val. Et li avint si bien que il ne se conquaissa 
de riens. Et puis monte tout contremont le fossé.... Et cil qui orent 
veut le saut qu’il avoit fait sont tuit esbahi de la merveille qu’il en 
orent.’? ? 

In spite of this hero’s leap Balin arrived too late to save the damsel 
from being bled. However she survived the bleeding and continued the 
journey with Balin. The grievous custom was kept up till Perceval’s 
sister accomplished the adventure and healed the lady.* 

After they had journeyed many days, and had come to a country where 
they scarcely understood the language, Balin and the damsel arrived at a 
castle where they were bountifully entertained. Balin inquired concerning 
a lamentation which came from an adjoining chamber. The host said that 
it was his son groaning, who had been wounded at the hour of noon 
through enchantment. Balin then declared that the wound was doubtless 


magician and goes invisible like Géibniu, the Irish smith. The name of 
such a magician might easily be changed by French romancers to Gal- 
lan. Cf. my remarks on the variation between Gaban and Galan, in the 
Polistorie, as the maker of Gawain’s sword : Modern Philology, 1, 100. 

‘1m, 13-14. No one would urge that this forcible bleeding of guests is a 
distinctively Celtic feature. Yet it may well have formed a part of the 
Celtic Tale of Balin. The use of blood to dispel enchantment is common 
in Celtic tales. See the favorite Irish story called The Fairy Palace of the 
Quicken Trees, where the blood of the sons of a king is required to release 
Finn and his warriors: MacDougall, Folk and Hero Tales, 58 and 270-5. 
A list of versions of this story is in Studies and Notes, vi11, 209-10, foot- 
notes. General references to cure by the use of blood are collected by 
Mead, Selections from Malory, p. 266. 

211,15. The basis of this incident is perhaps the Celtic ‘‘ hero’s leap,’’ 
well known in ancient Irish story. See Thurneysen, Keltoromanisches, p. 
19; and for Cuchulinn’s cor n-iach n-eirred or ‘‘salmon-leap’’ executed 
over castle walls, cf. Fled Bricrend, ed. Henderson, Irish Texts Soc., 11, 
§§ 87, 88, from LU. 

Sir, 19. 
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due to Garlan who rides invisible. The host readily agreed to thisexplana- 
tion since he once had struck down Garlan in a tournament, and Garlan 
had vowed to secure vengeance within a year. He told Balin that Pelle- 
han, king of Listinois, would hold a great feast ‘au chastiel del pallds 
perilleus,’’' at which feast Garlan would serve. ‘‘ My son,’’ he added, 
‘ean only be healed by the blood of Garlan.’’ 

The host guided Balin and the maiden to the castle of King Pellehan. 
No knight might enter the feast unless he were accompanied by his sister 
or his ‘‘amie’’; the host was, therefore, left outside.* The attendants 
sought to remove Balin’s sword, but he refused,* saying that to wear his 


11s, 22. Balin’s journey to this perilous castle is evidently patterned 
after the Celtic Otherworld Journey. (see my ‘‘ Knight of the Lion,’’ in 
these Publications, xx, 676 ff.). The damsel messenger and guide, the 
journey to a very distant land, the Hospitable Host, who entertains the 
adventurer for the night, and points out the way to the mysterious castle ; 
and the combat with the Red Magician, are stock incidents of the Other- 
world Journey. Garlan the Red Magician, called ‘cel rous chevalier ’”’ 
and ‘‘Gallans li rous,’’? should be compared with the red ‘‘riders of the 
sidh”’ in Dé Derga’s Brugh, p. 20, above. ‘‘ Red were they all together 
with their teeth.’’ ‘‘ We ride the horses of the sfdh, and though we are 
alive, we are dead.”’? The thoughtful student of Celtic story will perceive 
that the Hospitable Host and the Red Magician were originally fairy chief- 
tains at war with each other. The Host had been worsted and was secking 
the help of a mortal hero to slay his foe. Such is the situation in the 
Serglige Conculaind (in LU), where Cuchulinn slew three fairy usurpers ; 
in the Echtra Léegaire (in LL), where Léegaire slew a fairy adversary, 
Goll, and restored his Hospitable Host, Fiachna, to the dominion of fairy- 
land ; in the Welsh ‘‘ Pwyll and Arawn”’ one of the four ancient Mabino- 
gion, and in the medieval Irish story In Gilla Decair. Such, as I sought 
to demonstrate seven years ago (‘‘Iwain,’’ Studies and Notes, vol. vi11), 
must have been the original situation in Chrétien’s Yvain, where the Hos- 
pitable Host and the Red Champion of the Fountain were evidently foes. 
But I hope to return to this matter in another article. 

?Such was the custom of the ancient Irish. When Eochaid Airem be- 
came high king of Ireland, and invited his subjects to a feast, the men 
returned this answer: ‘‘ They would not come till he had a wife, because 
no man went to a feast at Tara without his wife.’’ Zimmer, Gétt. gel. Ancz., 
1890, p. 519, note, quoting from LU, 129», 25 ff. 

It was the rule in Conchobar’s palace at Emain Macha to pile the arms 
of the chiefs out of reach at a feast, lest during the revel somebody should 
run amuck for a rough word. ‘Cech nf gargg ro-chluintis,” see LL, 
106», 49. 
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sword at the king’s court was the custom of his country, and if they would 
not suffer him to follow the custom of his country he would go away to the 
place from which he had come.! So they allowed him to wear his sword. 
At table each knight sat with his ‘“‘amie’’ opposite to him.’ Balin learned 
from the knight at his left that Garlan was, ‘‘cel rous chevalier a cele sore 
chaveleure,’’ who was serving the tables. Balin waited till ‘‘Gallans li 
rous’’ came up to him and then slew him with a blow of his sword. He 
also thrust the truncheon, which the damsel had brought, through the 
seneschal’s body and cried out to the host to take of the blood to heal 
his son. 

But King Pellehan, angry at the death of his brother, seized a wooden 
beam and attacked Balin. In the struggle Balin’s sword broke.* 

{At this point two entire leaves, ff. 136 and 137, are missing from the 
unique Huth ms., but the story may be supplied from the ancient Spanish 
version }.* 

Balin now weaponless and closely pursued by King Pellam fied from 
room to room in search of some implement of defence.’ ‘‘And he looked 


‘Moral pressure exerted upon a host to extort a favor is common in 
Celtic tales. See Kittredge, Studies and Notes, vi11, 210-11. 

411, 24. The suggestion that this arrangement at table was a Celtic 
custom, is due to Miss Lillian Huggett, a graduate student at Northwestern 
University, who is preparing a paper on the Celtic elements in the Tale of 
Balin. S41, 27. 

*** Demanda del Sancto Grial,’’ or as the editor has entitled it ‘‘ El 
Baladro del Sabio Merlin,’’? Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, ed. 
Bonilla, Madrid (1907), v1, 91-120, 

5 Op. cit., p. 109: ‘‘ E miro por todo e vido otra camara abierta, y entro 
dentro, pensando de ay fallar alguna cosa con que se defendiesse, y el rey, 
que lo seguia muy ayna, quando quiso entrar oyo una boz que le dixo: 
“* Por tu mal ay entraras, que no eres tal que deuas entrar en tan alto lugar 
santo,’’ y entendio bien la boz, mas no dexo de entrar ; e vido la camara 
tan hermosa e rica,[p. 110] que no penso que en el mundo no pudiesse auer 
su par: e la camara era muy grande y quadrada, de muy buen olor, assi 
como si todas las buenas especies del mundo ay fuessen, y en medio de 
aquella camara aula una gran mesa e de plata por razon, puesta en quatro 
pies de plata ; y sobre aquella mesa avia un gran bacin de oro, e dentro en 
aquel bacin estaua una langa derecha, la punta ayuso, y quien arriba la 
mirasse, marauillarse ya, ca no estaua fincada, ni acostada, ni assentada a 
ninguna parte. Y el cauallero de las dos espadas [Balin] vido la langa, 
meas no la miro bien, e el fue por la tomar, e dixole una boz: ‘;j No la 
tomes, peceador!’ mas no dexo de tomarla por esso con anbas manos, e 
firio con ella a Pelean, que contra el venia, tan rezio, que le passo anbas 
las cuxas, y el rey se sintio mal ferido, cayo en tierra; y el cauallero 
torno la lanca do la tomara, e tan ayna como la puso se tuuo como antes.’ 
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everywhere and saw another chamber open and entered into it, thinking to 
find there something with which to defend himself, and the King, who was 
following very closely, when he sought to enter heard a voice that said to 
him: ‘To your misfortune will you enter there; for you are not such an 
one that you ought to enter into so very holy a place.’ He [Balin] heard 
indeed the voice but he did not refrain from entering; and he saw the 
chamber so beautiful and rich that he did not suppose that in the world 
could exist its equal. And the chamber was very large and square, of a 
very rich fragrance as if all the fine spices in the world had been there. 
And in the midst of the chamber was a great table, and of very rich silver, 
placed upon four legs of silver ; and upon this table was a great basin of 
gold, and within this basin stood a lance, perpendicularly, point down- 
ward, and any one looking at it would have marvelled because it was not 
inserted, nor supported, nor fastened anywhere. And the Knight of the 
Two Swords saw the lance but did not consider it carefully, and he was on 
the point of taking it, and a voice said to him: ‘Do not take it, sinner!’ 
But he did not refrain on this account from taking it with both hands, and 
he struck with it Pellean who was coming against him so vehemently that 
he thrust it through both of his thighs, and the King perceiving himself 
severely wounded fell to the earth. And the knight returned the lance to 
the place from which he had taken it, and, when he had replaced it, it 
stood as before.’’ 

At this instant the castle walls began to totter and fall, and there was 
heard a voice which said ;! 

‘* Now commence the adventures of the Adventurous Realm, which will 
never cease until shall be dearly paid for the deed of that one who took 
with his filthy and vile hands the Sacred Lance, and therewith wounded 
the best man among the princes, and the great Master will take vengeance 
for it so that shall suffer in consequence those who may deserve to do so. 

And all those in the palace lay as dead for two days and nights. It was 
found that more than half of them were really dead and that the surround- 
ing country was laid waste. 

Merlin, who was aware that this destruction could only have been 
wrought by a stroke of ‘‘la Janga vengadora,’’ appeared, and came to the 
door of the chamber, ‘‘do la sancta langa estaua y el santo vaso que 
llaman el Santo Grial,’’ (where was the holy lance, and the holy yessel 
that is called the Holy Grail). Merlin found a white monk, and having 


1“ Agora comiengan las aventuras del reyno auenturado, que jamas 
nunca falleceran, fasta que sea caramente conprado el fecho de aquel que 
la santa langa tomo con sus manos lixosas e vites, con que llago al mejor 
hombre de los principes, y el gran maestro tomara dende venganca, assi 
que lazeraran por ende [de sic] los que lo merescieren.”’ 
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caused him to put on the garments of the Mass, made him enter the cham- 
ber and fetch Balin out. Balin revived from his swoon when Merlin cried 
out: ‘‘ Baalin leuantate!’’? Merlin shewed him that both his host who 
had accompanied him, and his damsel were dead under the fallen walls of 
the castle. 

After revealing himself, for Balin had not recognized him,! and after 
procuring Balin a horse, Merlin disappeared, Balin rode off and saw on 
all sides people dead and wounded. From that time the realm of Listinois 
was called ‘‘li roiames de terre gastee.’’ * 

Balin was afterwards slain in a duel with his brother, in ‘‘ Visle Merlin,”’ 
or ‘‘Visle de merveilles.’’ In this island Merlin established a number of 
marvels : a perilous couch, Balin’s sword on the hilt of which he inscribed 
‘De ceste morra Gavains,’’ a bridge of dread, and a sword fixed in a 
block of marble which only Galahad should draw out.* 


The story just summarized demands, of course, a sequel 
which should narrate the achievement of the grail and the 
termination of the Adventures of Britain. But neither 
Malory nor the “ Demanda” (the Huth Merlin breaks off 
before this point), gives a conclusion which can at all repre- 
sent the original form. Both indeed represent Galahad as 
winning the grail, as restoring the broken sword, and as 
curing the wounded king with blood from the bleeding 
lance; both however call the wounded king “ Pelles” (not 
Pellam or Pellehan), and ascribe his injury, not to a thrust 
by the Knight of the Two Swords but to his own fault. 
Because of his “hardiness” in handling the mysterious 
sword, says Malory, xvi, 5, he received the wound. 

The original conclusion is no doubt more nearly repre- 
sented in the extract printed by Sommer,‘ from ms. Bib, 
Nat. fr. 343 : 

Galahad arrived at Corbenic, and entered ‘‘la mestre forteresce trés 


devant le palleis aventureux.’’? He and his companions left their arms at 
the door. An old man after leading Galahad from chamber to chamber 


1 At this point the Huth ms. recommences. 
? Paris et Ulrich, Huth Merlin, 1, 29-30. 
311, 57-60. 

* Romania, xxxvi, 573-9, (1907). 
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pointed him to the room where the wounded king lay, and bade him enter 
alone: ‘‘ Entres i por la guerison del roi Maahaigne qui leienz a longue- 
ment trauuaillie non mie por sa deserte mes por le pechie d’autrui.’’’ 
Galahad entered : ‘‘ Et voit maintenant en mi leu de la chambre qui mult 
estoit granz et riche la table dargent et le santime vessel si hautement et si 
bel aorne com nostre estoire a ia autre foiz devise.’”’ , . . et il voit tres 
de sus la table dargent celle meesmes lance dont la santime car ihesu christ 
avoit este navree. Et ele estoit mise en lair la pointe de souz et li fust de 
sus, et pendoit merueilleusement que mortex hom ne peust pas ueoir qui 
la sostenoit, et sachiez que ele rendoit par la pointe gotes de sane qui 
cheoient en un moult riche vesse dargent assez espessement. Mes apres 
ce que eles estoient venues el vexel ne pooit nus savoir qui li sanz 
devenoit. Quant Galahaz voit ceste merveille il pense bien maintenant 
que ce est sanz faille la lance aventureuse.’’ A voice bade Galahad take 
the vessel of blood beneath the lance, and anoint the wounded king there- 
with. As Galahad approached Pellean, ‘‘ cil descouvre ses cuisses, et dit, 
veez ci li doloreux cop que li chevaliers as deus espees fist.’’ When three 
drops of blood had fallen from the vessel on the wound, King Pellean 
arose cured, and embraced Galahad. Lance and Cup ascended mysteriously 
into the sky. ‘‘En tel maniere avint de la lance vencheresse que ele se 
parte del roiaume de Logres, voiant Galahaz, et s’en ala es ciex, com la 
veraie estoire le tesmoigne.”’ 


This passage agrees with the Tale of Balin in describing 
the chamber of the Grail as large and rich, in mentioning 
a table of silver, and the Lance of Vengeance, which 
miraculously floated in the air above it, point downward, 
and in referring the wound of King Pellean to the Dolorous 
Stroke that the Knight of the Two Swords [Balin] dealt. 

Any reader of this Tale of Balin and the Dolorous Stroke 
will be impressed with its pagan atmosphere, and with the 
barbaric extravagance of its details, which resemble the 
exaggerated fancies of the ancient Celts. But no one has 
ever called attention to the surprising number of admittedly 
Celtic features that it contains. 

Not to dwell on the incidents borrowed from the Celtic 
Otherworld Journey: the damsel messenger, the wandering 
to a remote land, the Hospitable Host who acts as guide 
to the mysterious palace, and Garlan the Red Magician ; 
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the tale contains, besides, the following features which are 
characteristic of Celtie story. The enchanter Merlin, who 
appears at every crucial turn in the plot, and is always 
unrecognized, at least at first; the invisible Garlan, whose 
fairy arrows fly at noontide, and who is invulnerable except 
to his own weapons; Balin’s hero’s leap; the prohibition 
against bringing arms into a royal banquet hall; the moral 
pressure put upon a host to secure a boon; the refusal to 
admit a warrior to the feast without a lady companion; the 
peculiar way in which the warriors are seated at table 
each opposite to his lady; and, finally, the destruction or 
enchantment of three kingdoms that followed Balin’s 
stroke; are all features of common occurrence in the 
ancient Irish sagas. 

The overwhelming evidence of the Celtic origin of the 
Balin story has never been presented ; nor has anyone, I 
think, called attention to the fact that this story is in the 
whole range of Arthurian romance, so far as I am acquainted 
with it, the most coherent and detailed explanation of the 
machinery of the grail quest. It tells why and by whom 
the king was wounded and his land laid waste. Moreover so 
closely does the apparatus of the grail quest in the Tale of 
Balin correspond to that of Gawain’s visit to the Grail Castle 
as related in Wauchier’s continuation of the Perceval (the 
correspondence is closer than to the conclusion of the De- 
manda given above), that it seems almost certain that the 
two tales must have a common origin in some lost romance, 
and must be related to each other as introduction and 
conclusion to the Enchantment of Britain. Attention has 
already been called to the strikingly barbarous and pagan 
details of Wauchier’s account of Gawain’s grail quest. 

Both tales open in a precisely similar way: We find 
King Arthur in the Balin story, and in Wauchier, Queen 
Guinevere, in a pavilion pitched beside a meadow. A strange 
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knight passes who refuses at first to return but is persuaded 
to do so under Balin’s (Gawain’s) safe conduct, and is pres- 
ently slain by a mysterious knight who rides invisible. 
Both Balin and Gawain are urged by the dying knight to 
take his armor, mount his steed, and undertake the quest. 
In Wauchier, Gawain learns from the dying knight that this 
steed will carry him on the road that he ought to go, 
and will guide his journey,—a circumstance hinted at in 
the Tale of Balin. Gawain’s adventure at the Chapel of 
the Black Hand probably corresponds to Balin’s at the 
cemetery. Both adventurers travel far before they reach 
the Grail Castle. Both stories know the broken sword, 
and both conclude by an explicit statement that the king- 
dom of Llogres' was destroyed by the dolorous stroke (in 
Wauchier of a sword, in the Tale of Balin of a lance) 
and by a reference to the Waste Kingdom. 

The account of Galahad’s curing of the wounded king, 
quoted from the French ms. Bibl. Nat. fr. 343, also agrees 
with Wauchier in several striking details. In both the 
lance bleeds into a cup very plentifully. The channel by 
which according to Wauchier the blood was led without the 
hall “so that Gawain might not see whither it ran,’’? is 
doubtless hinted at in the Balin story by the words: “ Mes 
apres ce que eles [the blood drops] estoient venues el vexel 
ne pooit nus savoir que li sanz devenoit.” 

These relationships will be explained if we suppose that 
the Tale of Balin and Wauchier’s Gawain story represent 
the introduction and the termination of some lost grail 
story, which must have been of an exceedingly primitive 
character, and may have been one of the pagan originals to 
which Chrétien and the other grail writers ultimately go 
back. 

1 Merlin, u1, 4, ‘‘ Llogres,”’ (see p. 44 above), elsewhere ‘‘ Listinois.’’ 


?See pp. 14-5 above, and for the last phrase Miss Weston, Sir Gawain at 
the Grail Castle, p. 22, translating from Ms. 12,576, Bib. Nat. 
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X. 


The plot by which the Grail Adventures are set in 
motion is in the Tale of Balin sufficiently simple. A fierce 
warrior, offended at a wrong done him, and in spite of a 
difficulty about carrying arms on such an occasion, forced 
his way into a royal banqueting hall at meal time. He 
recognized his foe in the person of a near relative of the 
king, who was serving at table, and killed him at a blow. 
Attacked by the king, he seized a marvellous spear which 
he found in the palace, and struck his assailant down. He 
escaped after causing great destruction, and left the king 
wounded and incapacitated for further kingship. 

The barbaric elements of the tale thus briefly summarized 
prove it to be a euhemerization of some half-mythological 
Celtic story. The interpolated character of the Christian 
explanation of King Pellehan and of the Lance, which is 
attached, is sufficiently obvious. One learns with astonish- 
ment that Pellehan is “the most holy man in the world,” 
so long as he keeps with him in his castle his brother, the 
coward Garlan, who, riding invisible, strikes down innocent 
knights. One is astounded to have the Lance explained as 
the relic of the Crucifixion. Its destructive powers, so 
frightful that a blow of it left a wound that could not be 
healed, and devastated three countries, as well as its name, 
“La Lanche Vencheresse,” show that it belongs in origin 
among the deadly weapons of Celtic mythology and legend. 

For this reason a parallel which I have pointed out,' 
between Balin’s dolorous stroke, and an ancient Irish story 
concerning the mischief wrought by one of the Irish mar- 
vellous spears, must be felt to possess significance. 


a previous article, Mod. Philology, 203-6. 
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King Cormac, one of the central figures in Irish legend, 
owned a collection of marvellous objects, derived from the 
Tuatha Da Danaan, and roughly corresponding, as has been 
shown, to the talismans of the Grail Castle. Among these 
was the Crimall or “bloody spear.” ' One of the ancient 
Trish law treatises, the Book of Aicill, begins with an account 
of how Cormac was blinded by a thrust of this spear. The 
Ms. is of the fifteenth century, but the text of the Book of 
Aicill was written down, it is believed, in the tenth cen- 
tury ;? and although this introductory story is later, it can 
scarcely be more recent than the eleventh century.’ Text 
and translation may be found in the Ancient Laws of Ire- 
land : * 


‘The place of this book is Aicill close to Tara, and its time is the time 
of Coirpri Lifechair son of Cormac, and its author is Cormac, and the 
cause of its being composed was the blinding of the eye of Cormac by 
Aengus Gabhuaidech.’’ [A. of the terrible or venomous spear]... . 
‘This Aengus was a champion who was avenging a family quarrel in the 
territories of the Luighne.’’® . . . [He was told that his sister had been 
dishonored by Cellach son of Cormac and resolved on vengeance]. .. . 
‘He went forward toward Tara and reached Tara after sunset. And it 
was a prohibited thing at Tara to bring a hero’s arms into it after sunset ; 
so that no arms could be there except the arms that happened to be within 
it. And Aengus took the Crimall [‘‘ ornamented spear’’ according to the 
Laws; ‘‘ bloody spear’’ according to O’Curry ®] of Cormac down from its 
rack? and gave Cellach the son of Cormac a blow of it and killed him ; 


1See p. 23 above. 

2See Zimmer, Haupt’s Zt., xxxv, 85-87. 

8’Unlike Cormac stories of later origin it does not connect Finn with 
Cormac. 

* The Senchas Mér, ete., 111, 82-84. 

5 “Airi echta in tAengus Gabuaidech, ac digail greisi ceniuil atuathaib 
Luigne’’ (op. cit., p. 82). 

® Ms. Materials, pp. 48, 512 ; Manners and Customs, 11, 325-6. 

™Compare, in the Acallamh na Senérach, (ed. Stokes, Irische Texte, 1v, 1, 
47; translation in Silva Gad., 1, 142), how IMbhrec took down from its 
rack, at a time of need, the venomous spear of Fiacha which came origin- 
ally from the Tuatha Di Danaan ; see p. 4 above. 
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and its edge grazed one of Cormac’s eyes and destroyed it: and in drawing 
it back out of Cellach its handle struck the chief of the king’s household of 
Tara in the back and killed him. And it was a prohibited thing that one 
with a blemish should be king at Tara.!_ And Cormac was therefore sent out 
to be cured to Aicill close to Tara: and Tara could be seen from Aicill but 
Aicill could not be seen from Tara. And the sovereignty of Ireland was 
given to Coirpri Lifechair son of Cormac.’’ 


No careful study is needed to trace the parallelism 
between this Irish tale and the story of Balin and the 
Dolorous Stroke. In both, the hero comes to the palace 
of a king at the time of a feast as an avenger of a personal 
wrong. In both is the prohibition against carrying arms 
into a royal palace. Such a prohibition is in entire accord- 
ance with ancient Irish custom (‘geis”) but is not very 
natural in medieval France. Balin, indeed, remarks that to 
wear one’s sword ata feast is the custom of his country. 
In both tales the mischief is wrought by a spear kept in the 
palace as a relic or marvel. In both cases the king’s chief 
steward or seneschal is slain, although not quite in the same 
manner. In both, the aggressor escapes and the king is 
left wounded in such a way as to be incapacitated for 
kingship. 

The redactor of this account of the Blinding of Cormac 
told it as history, and perhaps did not himself regard the 
Crimall as anything more than one of the crown jewels. 
From what has been learned concerning the marvellous 
character of Irish weapons, however, it is difficult to avoid 
suspecting that we have here a euhemerization, such as was 
thought proper in a book of law, of some ancient half- 


1“ Qeus geis do Temraig airm laich do breith indte iar fuined ngreine, 
acht na hairm do ecmaitir indte [budein]. Ocus ro gab Aengus in crimall 
Cormaic anuar da healchaing ocus tuc buille di a Cellach mac Cormaic, cor 
marbustar he ; cor ben a feochair dar suil Cormaic co ro leth chaech hé; 
ocus ro ben a hurlunn a ndruim rechtaire na Temrach aca tarraing a Cel- 
lach, co ro marbustar he. Ocus ba geis rig co nainim do bith a Temraig”’ 


(op. cit., p. 82). 
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mythological tale concerning the destruction wrought by a 
spear from the sidh—a tale like that of the Enchantment 
of Britain, from which it has been suggested comes the 
Dolorous Stroke. Only in this way can we understand the 
remarkable parallelism of plot between the “ Blinding of 
Cormac” and “ Balin’s Dolorous Stroke.” 

That Cormac was blinded by a spear thrust, and abdicated 
his throne in accordance with Irish custom (“geis”’?) which 
forbade that a man having any blemish should rule at Tara, 
is a circumstance often referred to in Irish story and annals, 
and several versions of the incident exist. The Blinding of 
Cormac forms a part of the tale called The Expulsion of the 
Dessi, which appears in two principal versions. The older 
version is found in two fourteenth century mss., Laud 610, 
and Rawlinson B. 502,' but has been shown by Zimmer to 
date from 750 a. Dp. The later version is in LU, 53°54"; 
and in H. 3. 17,and H. 2. 15.5 This version Zimmer thinks 
was the work of Cuan O’Léchdiin who died in 1024. 
O’Léchdin, he thinks, confused King Cormac of the third 
century with Cormac Bishop of Cashel who died in 903. 

These versions of the Blinding of Cormac differ from that 
in the Book of Aicill by representing Aengus as having 
brought his deadly spear with him, instead of finding it at 
the palace of Cormac. They supply however several details 
which, on the whole, greatly strengthen an hypothesis that 
the “Blinding of Cormac” and the “ Dolorous Stroke” 
have their source in Celtic tales that belonged to one and 
the same type. 


1The Laud text is printed in Eriu, ut, 135-142 (1907); the Rawlinson 
text has been printed and translated by Kuno Meyer in Y Cymmrodor, 
xiv, 101-135 (1901). ' 

2 Haupt’s Zeitschrift, Xxxv, 121 ff., (1891). 

5The text from the last two mss. has been printed in Anecdota from 
Trish Mes., 1, 15-24 (1907). 
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In these versions Aengus is described not only as airi 
echta,' “an avenging champion,” but as “a savage, fierce 
man,” * or according to LU, as “a rough warrior.” * (Cf. 
“ Balaain le Sauvage.” Huth Merlin, 1, 225, ete.) 

These versions not only call the spear “terrible” but 
add that it was “poisonous,”’* and that it had two, or 
according to the later version, three, chains upon it. ¢ Each 
of these chains, when the spear was drawn, demanded the 
life of a man,° or according to other mss., each chain 
required three men to carry it. “It was from these chains 
that his [Aengus’ } name was Oengus of the Dread Lance.” 7 
Whichever Ms. one follows it is clear that the spear was 
a marvellous one, and was probably confused or perhaps 
identified with the LuIN of Celtchar. The LutIN, it will be 
remembered, required three men to hold it.* 

Both versions of the Expulsion of the Dessi sum up the 
destruction wrought by the spear of Aengus in a way that 
sugyests the Dolorous Stroke : 


‘*So there fell Cormac’s son, and his steward, and Cormac’s eye was put 
out, and nobody was able to lay hold of Aengus before he escaped into his 
house and he killed nine of Cormac’s warriors as they were pursuing 
him.’’*® Cormac was not king after that but lived the rest of his life in 
retirement at Aicill near to Tara. And Aengus was ever afterward called 
** Aengus of the Terrible Spear.’’ 


1See p. 53 above. 

2 *¢ Pear garg amnus,’’ Anecdota, 1, 15, 1. 15. 

5“ Jaech garb,’? LU, 53a, 

* gaibuafnech idon nemnech,’’ ibid. 

5** Ar ba hécen fer cechtar a da slabrad side dogres’’ ( Rawlinson B. 
502), Y Cymmrodor, xtv, 104, and /ootnote on p. 105. 

6‘* Triar fer cacha slabraidh ig a tarraing’’ (H. 2. 15), Anecdota, 1, 15, 
1). 17-18. 

7™*Ts arna slabradaib tra ba Hoengus Gebuaibthech a ainm-seom,’’ Y 
Cymmrodor, xtv, 106-7. 5 P. 18 above. 

***Tmmalle dorochratar in mac ocus in rechtairi ocus romebaid stil 
Cormaic ocus ni roachtas greim fair corr6écht a theg ocus romarb nonbur 
do churadaib Cormaic thafund”’ (Friu, m1, 136. The translation is 
my own). 
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XI. 


In the preceding pages it has been pointed out that 
neither Chrétien nor Wolfram gives any Christian coloring 
to the Lance, to which, however, they appear to attach as 
much importance as to the Grail. In neither of these 
writers has the Christianization of the Grail gone very far. 
The Lance is yenomous, and, at least in Chrétien, enchants 
the land. Such a venomously destructive lance is often 
described in Irish saga. Such a lance, with other fairy 
objects of «marvellous attributes, was evidently a familiar 
object of quest on the part of Irish heroes.'| Our oldest 
accounts of Arthur represent him as engaged in similar 
quests. All stories about the Grail are connected with King 
Arthur.’ It is natural, therefore, to suppose that this con- 
nection is old, and goes back to Welsh or Breton tales 
of Arthurian quests. This supposition is further greatly 
strengthened by the whiteness or luminosity of Grail and 
Lance, which associates them with Arthur’s other marvellous 
belongings, as for example with his gleaming sword Excali- 
bur which has been proved identical with the Irish fairy 
sword Caladbolg. Grail, Lance, and Sword, therefore, go 
back in origin to the shining talismans of the Tuatha Da 
Danaan, viz.: the Stone of Destiny, the Caldron of Plenty, 
the Spear and the Sword of Lugh. 

The investigation might have been brought to a close at 
this point (page 42 above) but it has gone on to consider 
the Arthurian Tale of Balin which seems to present the 
machinery of the grail quest in its most coherent form. To 


1See ‘‘The Adventures of Cormac,”’ p. 40 above, and especially ‘‘ The 
Fate of the Children of Tuirenn,’’ Joyce, op. cit., pp. 36 ff. 

2An apparent exception is the curious grail episode in the Sone de 
Nausay, ed. Goldschmidt ; Stuttgart Litt. Verein, vol. 216, (1902). 
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the Tale of Balin and the Dolorous Stroke has been found in 
ancient Irish a parallel, which if not absolutely convincing, 
at least demands explanation. The most rational explana- 
tion is, that Arthurian story and Irish tale are alike partial 
rationalizations of ancient mythological Celtic narratives 
concerning the destruction wrought by a weapon from the 
sidh. This conclusion accords perfectly with my explanation 
of the Grail Castle and its contents as identical in origin 
with the fairy palace of the Tuatha Dé Danaan. 

The Irish talismans were wont to be found in a marvel- 
lous abode, difficult of access, and, like the Grail Castle, apt 
to vanish over night. Its inhabitants were shape-shifters 
like the Fisher King. King Cormac, who occupied in Irish 
legend a position not unlike that of King Arthur among the 
Welsh, was believed to have had possession of these talis- 
mans. The tale of King Cormac’s wounding by one of his 
talismans, the “bloody spear,” has a plot almost identical 
with the account of the wounding of the Grail King by 
Balin the Savage. Garlan the magician of the Grail Castle 
resembles G6ibniu the guardian in Irish legend of the fiery 
Luin. Nearly every incident in the Tale of Balin can be 
paralleled from Irish story.’ 

In view of these facts it is not absurd to see in the simi- 
larity of plot between the “ Blinding of Cormac” and the 
“Tale of Balin,” traces of a kindred origin in Celtic 
mythological tales of the same type; nor to believe that 
Garlan, who lives in the Castle of Spear and Grail, is 
independent in origin from the Germanic Weland, being in 
reality a Celtic smith or magician like Géibniu who in 
ancient Irish story held the flaming Lurn. But, whatever 
may be the final decision of scholars concerning the validity 
of the Blinding of Cormac parallel, the main conclusion of 


1 See above, p. 49. 
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this paper has an independent force, that in the Tuatha Dé 
Danaan palace with its marvels is to be sought the origin of 
the Grail Castle with its dish of plenty, its sword that broke 
in one peril and its perpetually bleeding spear.’ 


C. L. Brown. 


1This article was written before I received Professor Nitze’s interesting 
study of the Fisher King (these Publications, xxiv, 365-418), to which, 
however, I have been able to insert several references. Nitze’s idea that 
the procession of the Grail Castle shows traces of a heathen ritual or cult 
is plausible, always premising that the traces of this ritual must have 
reached the French from the Bretons or Welsh. Nitze with excellent 
judgment, in my opinion, holds aloof (pp. 380, 395, note 1) from Miss 
Weston’s attempt to explain Grail and Lance as phallic symbols, and from 
her appeal to practising mystics (see her Legend of Sir Perceval, 11, pp. 
253-4 ff.). Miss Weston’s studies have been of value to all workers in the 
Arthurian field. She has held to what I regard as the common sense posi- 
tion that the Arthurian legends developed in Wales as well as (although 
not to the exclusion of) Brittany, and that they are the outcome of long 
growth rather than of literary invention. It is disappointing, therefore, 
to find her credulous of explanations furnished by modern occultists. This 
line of research seems as little likely to lead to scientific results as the dis- 
credited solar myth theory, upon which, by the way, Miss Weston has also 
cast a lingering eye. 


If.—AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ATTEMPT AT A 
CRITICAL VIEW OF THE NOVEL: THE 
BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 
DES ROMANS. 


The eighteenth century, which saw the development of 
the novel into definite form, saw also the beginnings of 
careful criticism of the novel. The amount and character of 
this criticism, however, and the extent of a critical attitude 
among eighteenth-century novel-readers, have received too 
little attention from students of fiction. Not to speak of the 
books of the time dealing with the novel and allied forms, 
which deserve perhaps more attention than they have 
received,—notably the bibliography, with comments, in 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy’s L’ Usage des Romans (1734), and the 
lectures of LaHarpe, which, though published much later, 
were delivered before 1800,—there is a mass of interesting 
material in eighteenth-century periodicals, French, English, 
and German. There is also a great amount of criticism in 
prefaces to novels, in memoirs, and in collections of letters, 
which if systematically examined would perhaps modify 
current notions regarding our ancestors’ views of prose 
fiction. 

There is much to be learned specifically concerning the 
tastes and standards of eighteenth-century novel-readers 
from the Collections or sets of Novels and Tales which were 
issued in large numbers during the century, particularly in 
the two great novel-producing countries, France and Eng- 
land. By the term Collections, as used here, I do not mean 
the collective editions of the works of a single author. 
Such issues as Murphy’s ten-volume edition of Fielding, 
with critical and biographical introductions (1762), in Eng- 
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land, or the thirty-nine-volume edition of Prévost (1783), 
in France, undoubtedly tend to show the existence of a 
public of novel-readers who made some critical require- 
ments, and who desired to preserve in dignified form such 
works of fiction as had come to be recognized, so to speak, 
as classics. Such collective editions, however, were com- 
paratively few; in France, during the century, perhaps 
about forty, and in England, apparently, no more than ten. 
Nor do I include the sets of stories by single writers , 
neither those originally published in volume form, like Mrs. 
Manley’s Power of Love (1720), and the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
velles by Mme. de Gomez (1735), nor the many volumes of 
Contes or Novels by a single author, collected from the 
pages of magazines. 

The Collections with which I am concerned are those 
which reprinted together, in one or more volumes, stories 
by several writers. The fashion of Collections of this sort, 
not only of Novels and Tales but of Poetry, Plays, Travels, 
Biography, ete., was almost as marked a feature of the 
eighteenth century as of the nineteenth; and most of the 
works of prose fiction popular with eighteenth-century 
readers found their way into one or more of the Collee- 
tions. The number of these issues is hard to fix exactly ; 
being reprints, they are not aiways noticed in the usual 
sources of bibliographical information, and when noticed, 
are not always correctly described. By collating the chief 
modern lists of eighteenth-century books (the catalogue of 
the British Museum, Querard’s La France Littéraire, Gay’s 
Bibliographie des Livres Relatifs a UV Amour, ete.), with the 
records of “ Books Published” in eighteenth-century French 
and English periodicals we find at least 102 such Collec- 
tions in England and 65 in France." Why there should 


1The French list includes several works marked on the title-page as 
issued in Holland and elsewhere, which were in all respects French works, 
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have been, apparently, more of them in England than in 
France I cannot tell ; inasmuch as more fiction was produced 
in France, we should expect to find there a larger number 
of Collections. Possibly the number of French Collections 
was kept down by greater strictness in the operation of the 
copyright laws, possibly by the more frequent issue of col- 
lective editions of the works of individual novel-writers ; 
very likely I have overlooked many of the smaller French 
issues not readily identified by their titles. 

These publications were of many kinds, ranging in size 
from the single volume of three hundred pages or so, con- 
taining several novelettes or a larger number of shorter tales, 
up to elaborate compilations filling many volumes. Some 
were general in scope, others restricted to a particular type 
of story, like the Cabinet des Fées (41 volumes in its latest 
form, 1791), or the Voyages Imaginaires (36 volumes, octavo, 
1787). Some were crude mélanges of stories, jests, riddles, 
and useful information; some merely reprinted, without re- 
mark, a number of well-known works ; others gave a large 
amount of biographical and critical comment. In some the 
names of authors and editors were emphasized, in others no 
names whatever were given. Sometimes a large Collection 
was issued, like the American Seaside Library of a generation 
ago, in serial form ; examples of this practice are to be seen 
in the Novelist’s Magazine in England, in the Bibliotheque 
Choisie et Amusante, or the Bibliotheque Universelle in France. 
Sometimes, apparently, a Collection which failed to hit the 
public taste was re-issued two or three times, with change of 
title-page. Whatever their differences, however, the Collec- 
tions all go to show (the more elaborate compilations, of 
course, the more strongly), the beginnings of a critical spirit 
among contemporary novel-readers. 


perhaps even printed in Paris ; the English list is made up almost wholly 
of books published in London ;—I have not yet traced the books issued in 
Dublin or in Scotland. 
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There is great disparity between the French and the 
English Collections, in size, in range, and in the amount of 
criticism included. Of the 102 English publications only 
nine (and only five of much importance) filled more than two 
volumes each: Croxall’s Select Novels, a six-volume work 
containing chiefly matter, of the late seventeenth century, 
was issued in 1722, and frequently reprinted; between 1780 
and 1800 there was one set of four volumes (Arabian Tales: 
or, a Continuation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
ete., 1792), one of twelve volumes (the Britannic Magazine, 
1795-1807), and one of twenty-three volumes (the oredist’s 
Magazine, 1780-1789), and one of twenty-four volumes 
(The Children’s Friend, a translation of a French compila- 
tion by Berquin), which was followed the same year, 1788, 
by a sequel (The Friend of Youth) in twelve volumes. A 
good many of the English issues, moreover, throughout the 
century, seem to have been merely adaptations of portions 
of contemporary French Collections. On the other hand, of 
the 65 French Collections, there were 33 of more than two 
volumes each, 20 of five volumes or over, and 6 of twenty 
volumes or over. During the decade from 1780 to 1790 
there were eight French Collections of five volumes or over : 
the Bibliotheque Universelle des Romans (224 volumes, 12mo., 
1775-1789); the Bibliotheque Amusante (89 volumes, 18mo., 
1782 et seq.); the Collection de Romans Historiques (15 
volumes, 12mo., 1782-1790); the Décaméron Anglais (six 
volumes, 8mo., 1783-1786); the Cabinet des Fées (41 vol- 
umes, octavo, 1788-1791); the 24 volumes of “ Romans” 
included in the Bibliotheque Universelle des Dames (which 
filled altogether 156 volumes, 12mo., 1785-1797) ; the Biblio- 
theque Choisie de Contes Nouveaux (nine volumes, 18mo., 
1786-1790); and the Voyages Imaginaires (36 volumes, 
octavo, 1787 et seq). One Mercier, a French journalist who 
conducted at Amsterdam, from 1782 to 1788, a periodical 
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called Le Tableau de Paris, makes fun of the contemporary 
eraze for Collections: “Le compilateur met tout son talent 
et son génie dans le prospectus, et, dés qu’il est achevé, sa 
besogne est finie, car il n’a plus qu’A déchiqueter les livres, 
et mettre en in-quarto ce qui était en in-octavo. ... Quelque- 
fois le compilateur n’a besoin que de trouver un titre neuf 
et singulier ; Bibliotheque des Romans, le Voyageur Francois, 
ete. Apres ce coup de génie, le libraire n’a plus qu’d payer; 
il paye et s’enrichit,” ete., ete. 

The larger French Collections of fiction, however, repre- 
sent really a good deal of editorial work. They are wider 
in range than the English, including more works of other 
countries and earlier ages, and they contain more criticism. 
In the largest English Collection, the Novelis?s Magazine, 
41 of the 58 works included, nearly three-fourths, are Eng- 
lish, and only two, Don Quixote and its continuation by 
Avellanedas, are earlier than the eighteenth century. More- 
over, although in most of the novels of the English set the 
authors’ names are given, in very few is there any editorial 
eomment. In the French Voyages Imaginaires although 
only 22 of the 75 works are foreign, 26 are earlier than the 
eighteenth century, several of the stories have been either 
condensed or revised, and in nearly all cases there are good 
though brief Introductions by the editors. 

The most notable of the eighteenth-century Collections, in 
every way, was the Bibliotheque Universelle des Romans, 
which was published from July, 1775, to June, 1789, in 
224 volumes of about 215 pages each. This work, which 
began to appear three years after the completion of the great 
Encyclopédie, was a sort of “ Encyclopédie” of the world’s 
prose fiction, aiming to present to contemporary readers the 
“meilleurs romans,” not only of eighteenth-century France, 
but of classical antiquity, of the Middle Ages, of all modern 
European literature, and of the Orient, accompanying them 
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with appropriate comment. The editors, so far as their 
names have been preserved, seem to have been of no great 
prominence. The leading figures for the first few years were 
two noblemen of literary tastes, LeVoyer D’ Argenson, Mar- 
quis de Paulmy, whose magnificent library furnished many 
of the manuscripts and rare books which were “ analysés”’ 
jn the Bibliotheque, and LaVergne, Comte de Tressan, a 
soldier and diplomat, who had been long a reader of the 
romances of chivalry, There were also several professional 
writers, chief among them one J. F. de Bastide, a mediocre 
but fertile writer of ‘“ Romans” and “Contes,” who had 
a hand in several periodicals and other Collections, and 
who seems to have become later the controlling editor of 
the Bibliotheque. Finally, there were several specialists : 
LeGrand D’Aussy and J. M. L. Coupé, both connected 
with the royal library, and D. D. Cardonne, royal inter- 
preter of Oriental languages, who had completed some of 
the translations begun early in the century by Galland. 
The serial was published, at first at least, by Lacombe, the 
publisher of the Mercure de France and some dozen other 
periodicals.' Who was the real projector, who were the 
financial supporters, I have not been able to learn. The 
enterprise seems to have paid its way; an abortive English 
translation of 1780, indeed, asserts that 20,000 copies of the 
original had been sold. It was issued at the rate of sixteen 
parts, or volumes, a year, two each in January, April, July, 
and October, and one in each of the other months, at a 
yearly subscription of 24 livres. For fourteen years it pro- 
ceeded with great regularity and uniformity, although during 
the last months there are evidences both of haste and of 
delay,—for instance the imprimatur of the royal censor, in 


1 After the first few volumes the title-page bears merely the address : 
Au Bureau. 
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the last few volumes, bears a date several months later than 
that of the title-page. In the Revolution year, from what 
cause I do not know, it came to an end, and the last volume 
was devoted to an index which is remarkably complete and 
accurate. Some nine years later there appeared a sort of 
continuation, conducted by different hands, the Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque des Romans, which lived in its turn for seven 
years, and completed its 112th volume. 

To modern eyes the plan of the Biblioth?que Universelle is 
odd enough. With the whole field of fiction to be covered, 
any attempt at complete reproduction of the works presented 
was of course out of the question. Accordingly, all the 
longer works, and nearly all works of whatever length 
written before 1700, are given in condensation, with occa- 
sional extracts, Sometimes these condensations are them- 
selves pretty long; not infrequently two hundred pages, the 
greater part of a volume, are given to a work of special 
importance—LaCalprenéde’s Cassandre, for example, fills 
three volumes. In making the condensations, moreover, the 
editors take great liberties with their texts. They avow 
repeatedly that their main object is to render the old stories 
interesting to readers of their own day. To this end the 
fictions of whatever age are retold in the correct and grace- 
ful prose of 1780. To this end, also, the structure of the 
originals is modified whenever the editors see fit. Details 
which they regard as indecent or absurd are suppressed (for 
example, in the version of Anecdotes de la Cour de Childeric, 
Roi de France, by Mile. de Lussan, in the volume for Sep- 
tember, 1779, they have suppressed a “double intrigue 
incestueuse ”). Books left incomplete by their authors are 
fitted with endings (for example, Les Annales Galantes de 
Girece, by Mme. de Villedieu, in November, 1779), or some- 
times the original endings, if not satisfactory, are replaced 
by others (as in the version of Petit Jehan de Saintré, in 
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January, 1780). Sometimes two wholly independent stories 
are combined to make one which the editors like better (as 
in “Le Lingot, Histoire tirée en partie d’un ouvrage Fran- 
gois, intitulé La Pistole [by the Abbé Tallemant], en partie 
dun ouvrage Anglois, intitulé Chrysal, ow la Guinée”’). 
As an additional appeal to popular favor, and possibly to 
fill the inevitable gaps caused by delay of contributors, the 
editors frequently print little unsigned contemporary Contes 
(114 altogether), of from ten to fifty pages each, some of 
them very clever, many appearing, evidently, for the first 
time, and many, certainly, written by the editors. 

The tables of contents of a few volumes will show both 
the effort for variety within the volume and also the general 
constancy of taste throughout the fourteen years. The first 
volume, for July, 1775, contains : 

Prospectus, and Discours Préliminaire. (Pp. 3-24.) 

Les Affections de divers Amans... par Parthénius de Nicée. . . . (25-53. ) 
L’ Ane Or Apulée. (53-109. ) 

Le Roman de Merlin. ... (109-34.) 

Les Prophéties de Merlin... . (134-140. ) 


Le Triomphe des Neuf Preux.... (141-166. ) 
Astrée.... (166-227. ) 


Here are two romances of antiquity, two of the Middle 
Ages, one sixteenth-century popular romance, and the 
Roman with which, according to general agreement, the 
French novel of modern times begins. It is not often that 
so many works are covered in one volume of the Diblio- 
theque ; the average number of works presented is four. 

The contents of the second volume of April, 1779, are: 


Histoire de Bliomberis, Chevalier de la Table Ronde... . (3-90. ) 

Anecdotes de la Cour d’ Edouard II, Roi @ Angleterre. Par Madame la Mar- 
quise de Tencin, et Madame de Beaumont. Paris, 1776... . (96- 
124.) 


Les Amans de la Belle du Lue, ot est démontré la vengeance del’ amour envers 
ceux qui médiyient de ’honneur des Dames. Paris, 1698. Par Jean 
Prévot, sieur de Gontier. (125-145. ) 
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Histoire des Amours de Gertrude, Dame de Chdteau-Brillant, et de Roger, 
Comte de Montfort. Cologne, 1609. (146-214.) 


The contents of the first volume of July, 1784, are : 


Le Véritable Ami; ou la Vie de David Simple, trad. de L’ Anglois, de Field- 
ing [Or rather of Sarah Fielding]. ... 1782. (3-55.) 

L’ Ecole des Filles, ow Palmerin et Gerailli. Histoire Morale. Manuscrit. 
Par M. le Chev. de Cubiéres. (56-106). 

Mémoires de Rigobert Zapotza. Publiées par M. de Lignac. 1780... . 
(106-166. ) 

L’ Entreprise Diffcile. 1758. (166-192. ) 

Toward the end there are fewer works from classic and 
medieval times; there are more from foreign literatures, 
particularly from English ; there are more entire volumes 
given to single works. On the whole, however, the editors 
stick to their plan more consistently than one would expect. 

The critical matter of the Bibliotheque appears in three 
forms. At the head of every “ Extrait” there is a short 
notice of the book, or the author, or both, sometimes repro- 
ducing the title-page of the original and often noting the 
date and place of publication; sometimes there are addi- 
tional notes at the end of the “Extrait.” Now and then, 
‘usually at the beginning of a volume, there are little essays, 
“Avis,” of a more general character. Finally, the editors 
endeavor to classify the works presented under various cap- 
tions, which are modifications of those used by Lenglet- 
Dufresnoy in L’ Usage des Romans; it is their general 
practice to print the appropriate caption at the head of every 
story, although in this they are very inconsistent. 

The first thought of a reader of to-day, looking through 
these 224 volumes, with their 43,000 pages, in which, 
altogether, 926 works of fiction are noticed, is of course the 
hugeness of the big serial. Looking a little more carefully, 
one is astonished at the range of matter presented. Of the 
43,000 pages, about 29,000 are given to French works, 
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ranging over the larger part of French literary history. 
Some 3500 pages are given to French works of the Middle 
Ages, or, in the editors’ phrase, “ Romans de Chevalerie ”’; 
1400 pages to the sixteenth century ; 2000 to the Heroic 
Romances of the generation of LaCalprenéde, and 700 pages 
to the Comic Romances of the same time; about 3600 pages 
to the short “ Nouvelles” of the later seventeenth century 
and the earlier eighteenth; 5500 pages to the group of great 
novel-writers of the early eighteenth century,—LeSage, 
Marivaux, Prévost, ete.; and about 8800 pages to contem- 
porary works, including about 2500 pages given to the little 
Contes already mentioned. 

The 14,000 pages devoted to foreign literatures are dis- 
tributed as follows: to romances of Greco-Roman antiquity, 
about 900 pages; to Italian works, mostly of the Middle 
Ages and the sixteenth century, about 3100 pages; to 
Spanish, chiefly of the Middle Ages, the sixteenth century 
and the early seventeenth, about 3500 pages; to English, 
mostly of the eighteenth century, about 3000 pages ; to Ger- 
man, nearly all of contemporary date, about 2000 pages ; to 
other literatures of modern Europe, mostly earlier than the 
eighteenth century, about 700 pages; to translations of 
genuine Oriental stories about 800 pages. 

Recapitulating, there are 900 pages given to fiction of 
classical antiquity,—much less space, in proportion, by the 
way, than in the Wilson revision of Dunlop; there are some 
10,000 pages given to the fiction of the Middle Ages and of 
the sixteenth century, representing all the leading European 
vernaculars as well as Latin ; there are about 30,000 pages 
given to the fiction of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies,—in which practically all forms of European fiction 
are represented ; in the 800 pages given to Oriental fiction, 
—surprisingly few, it must be admitted, in a French Collec- 
tion of the eighteenth century,—works are considered from 
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the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, ‘Indien,’ and Chinese. 
Well may Brunetiére, in his Etudes Critiques sur 0 Histoire 
de la Littérature Frangaise, speak of “les laborieux com- 
pilateurs de la Bibliothéque des Romans !” 

That these hard-working editors had the deliberate pur- 
pose of presenting to contemporary readers a systematic 
view of the fiction of the world,—as “the world” was then 
conceived,—may be seen from the Prospectus which begins 
the first volume. The grandiloquent manner does not hide 
the serious purpose. 


‘*La lecture de quelques Romans isolés amuse I’ oisiveté, trompe I’ ennui, 
peut donner de fausses idées et de plus faux sentimens. Mais cette méme 
lecture, dirigée par la Philosophie et embrassant la généralité des fictions, 
devient ]’étude la plus sure et la plus suivie de I’ Histoire la plus secrette 
et la plus fidéle, par les faits qu’elle rassemble et les mystéres qu’elle 
dévoile. C’est une chaine d’un nouveau genre, dont il faut saisir et suivre 
la progression, elle lie tous les temps, et marque, pour ainsi dire, les 
progrés de la Monarchie, par les progrés du génie et la peinture des pas- 
sions... . 

**Ce journal des Romans donnera, (comme nous I’avons dit), la minia- 
ture de chaque Roman: le fond du tableau sera relevé par le piquant des 
anecdotes et par la lumiére des recherches, de la critique et des traits 
historiques. Nous ticherons que chaque volume de cette bibliothéque soit 
dune lecture diversifiée, instructive et amusante, en nous attachant 4 faire 
contraster les genres, les temps, et l’intérét des fictions dont nous rendrons 
compte. On sera bien étonné de voir dans ce Journal, combien les Romans 
de tout genre, ceux méme de |’ imagination la plus folle, sont historiques ; 
combien ils intéressent la nation, par les mceurs et par les personnes ; 
combien des fictions sont des vérités. Cadit persona, manet res: le masque 
été, on reconnoitra le personnage ou le fait, déguisé sous le voile de 
Vallégorie ; et la fable deviendra le meilleur commentaire de I’ Histoire. 

‘Nous aurons l’avantage de faire connoitre aussi beaucoup d’excellens 
Romans, qui sont d’anciens manuscrits, renfermés, comme des trésors, dans 
Vimmense bibliothéque qui nous est ouverte ; et de faire renaitre beaucoup 
d’ autres Romans, auxquels la rareté ou la vétusté avoient ravi les avantages 
de la publicité, en bornant, 4 un trés-petit nombre, les exemplaires en 
quelque sorte mystérieux, qu’on ne peut que trés-difficilement trouver. 
Des Romans trop connus ne seront point analysés. Notre travail, 4 leur 
égard, se bornera A de simples notices, pour en expliquer les circonstances, 
donner I’ intelligence du dessein, et faire sentir leurs rapports avec |’ Histoire. 
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Cet exposé suffit, sans doute, pour justifier les avantages de cette entreprise, 
agréable l'homme du monde qui veut s’amuser ; utile homme de 
Lettres qui veut s’instruire; féconde pour les Poétes qui cherchent des 
fictions heureuses, propres au theitre; nécessaire I’Historien et a 
l’Observateur des mceurs, des temps et des usages anciens et modernes,”’ 


The inclusiveness of the editors’ conception of the French 
generic term, “ Roman,” in such contrast to contemporary 
English conceptions of the English generic term, “ Novel,” 
may appear from a few items. The Bibliotheque Universelle 
includes many works in verse, not only medizval romances 
but some sixteen poems of later date. It includes the various 
books of fairy stories popular during the first part of the 
eighteenth century, not only the rather sophisticated and 
half-satirical Contes de Fées of Mme. d’Aulnoy and Mme. 
de Murat but the Mother Goose tales of Perrault as well. 
It includes a few publications of frankly licentious nature, 
such as the Académie des Dames, noticing them briefly, how- 
ever, and with disapproval. It notices with much the same 
brevity of attention a few specimens of what to-day might 
be ealled “Sunday-School books,’ not only the more or less 
artistic tales of Bishop Camus but certain biographies by 
Jesuit worthies. It notices, finally, among “Romans de 
Spiritualité, de Morale, et de Politique,” the sets of engrav- 
ings of the English Hogarth, not of course reproducing the 
pictures but describing them briefly and criticising Hogarth 
as a social satirist. 

It is worth remark, I think, first, that the emphasis of 
the Bibliotheque is distinctly upon serious fiction, not upon 
the comic or satirical ; secondly, that surprisingly little space 
is given by these representative men of letters of 1775- 
1789 to the fictions of classical antiquity, to Oriental works, 
—although the royal interpreter was for a time, at least, one 
of the editors,—or to the strong contemporary fashion of 
sentimental romance. 
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Strangely enough, this big Collection is very little referred 
to in later studies of the Novel. So far as I know, the only 
work in English to notice it at all is the Wilson revision of 
Dunlop, which makes frequent reference to it, but without 
comment. Koerting’s Geschichte des franzisischen Romans 
im XVII. Jahrhundert refers to it often, but in the same 
way. Hardly anything can be found regarding it in the 
common encyclopedias and bibliographical works. The 
French sketches of the Novel either ignore it,—as for 
instance the Petit de Juleville history,—or give it a bare 
mention,—as Lomenie does in his articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 1858-1860. In fact, the only considerable 
treatment of the Bibliotheque which I have found is that of 
Léon Gautier, who devotes to it some ten pages of the 
second volume of his Epopées Frangaises, and his remarks 
are not enthusiastic : 


‘* Au lieu de donner de bonnes et sincéres traductions od les originaux 
auraient été sévérement reflétés, M. de Paulmy résolut de parer, d’attifer, 
d’embellir les fictions qu’il reproduisait. I] ne les embellit que trop ; car il 
les défigura entiérement. ... Tous ces héros furent obligés de revétir la 
jaquette et les dentelles. Mais rien ne fut aussi défiguré que nos chansons 
de geste. . . . Quant au style de la Biblioth?que des Romans . . . il est 
partout le méme. C’est une suite de bergeries, signées Watteau.”’ 


Gautier’s strictures upon the treatment of the Chansons 
de Geste in the Bibliotheque Universelle are correct, so far as 
they go. The same faults, moreover,—lack of the historical 
sense, capricious disregard of the spirit and letter of the 
originals,—appear, though less markedly, in its treatment of 
other forms of fiction. For example, much space is devoted, 
month after month, for several years, to a department which 
the editors entitle “ Romans relatifs 4 histoire de France,” 
which is merely a sketchy account of French court history, 
pieced together from the numberless “ Romans,” “ Nouvel- 
les,” “‘ Histoires secrettes” and similar works of various 
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ages, and rewritten by the editors with such corrections of 
fact as they think necessary, in which there is often but the 
vaguest mention of any particular work as authority. In 
one case, indeed, the editors remark that a historical novel 
might easily be constructed from the existing anecdotes and 
legends concerning Agnés Sorel, and a few months later, in 
the second volume for October, 1778, they print an Histoire 
d’ Agnes Sorel, which they say they have thus constructed. 
Gautier’s criticisms, no doubt, are themselves lacking in 
breadth of view, and in humor, but the irresponsibility often 
shown by the editors of the Bibliotheque is really exasperating 
to the student. 

Irresponsibility appears, moreover, in their distribution of 
space. Although some 29,000 pages are given to French 
fiction, representing the work of over 130 writers, there is 
absolutely no treatment of Voltaire, and no mention of 
Rousseau beyond the sketch of an anonymous work which 
the editors suggest may be one of his early productions: 
The writings of these two great men, as well as those of 
other contemporaries of note, may have been inaccessible to 
the editors because of copyright restrictions, or it may have 
seemed to the editors needless to give lengthy notices of 
works “trop connus;” but it is strange that they are not 
even mentioned when the writings of other contemporaries 
are noticed and even “analysés.” We find, moreover, an 
extraordinary lack of perspective when we note the ten 
French authors to whom the most space is devoted. LaCal- 
prenéde receives 1106 pages; Prévost, 613 pages; Mlle. 
de Seudéri, 589 pages; Mme. de Villedieu, a writer of 
“Nouvelles” of the late seventeenth century, 477 pages ; 
M. de Bastide, one of the editors, 419 pages; Marivaux, 
380 pages ; the unnamed author of a contemporary novel, 
Les Serupules dune Jolie Femme, 310 pages; Mme. de 
Gomez, a writer of “Nouvelles” of the early eighteenth 
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century, 304 pages; J. Bardon, a minor contemporary 
writer, 253 pages; Mlle. de Lussan, a writer of “ Nouvel- 
les” of the early eighteenth century, 229 pages. 

The same strange distribution of space appears in the 
treatment of foreign literature. With 14,000 pages devoted 
to foreign fiction, far more than is to be found in any other 
eighteenth-century Collection in French or English, one 
cannot complain of short measure. One must make allow- 
ances, too, for incomplete appreciation of masterpieces in a 
foreign tongue,—as when the editors omit from their version 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, in November, 1788, among other 
“ tédieux”’ passages, the poem “sur la mort d’un chien 
enragé, qui ne nous a paru assez intéressante.’’ One feels, 
however, that foreign literature is to be represented in such 
a work primarily by its masterpieces. In the Bibliotheque 
Universelle this principle is not maintained. Of the 3100 
pages occupied with Italian fiction, representing the work of 
at least 31 authors, only 515 pages are given to the most 
characteristic form, the “ Novelle.” Boccaccio is given in 
all 331 pages, five of his works being noticed ; Marini is 
given 221 pages; Grazzini, 144 pages; Algarotti and Chiari, 
two of the three eighteenth-century writers to be noticed at 
all, 100 pages each; on the other hand, Loredano, whose 
historical works were widely read in the seventeeth century, 
receives only 58 pages. Several “romans” in verse are 
noticed, with strange distribution of attention: Dante’s 
Inferno receives 61 pages; Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata 
receives 103 pages, but his Rinaldo Innamorato, which is 
attributed to his father, receives in all 370 pages, being 
“analysé,” or rather paraphrased twice over, first in July, 
1778, and again,—a different rendering, with no reference to 
the earlier version,—in February, 1786. One may notice 
here the emphasis, already mentioned, upon serious romance, 
as opposed to comic and satirical pieces. 
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The 3500 pages given to Spanish literature are distributed 
among a large number of minor writers, some of them not 
listed by Ticknor. Much attention is given to the “ Romans 
de Chevalerie ” of the Middle Ages and the early sixteenth 
century, very little, relatively, to the “ Picaro” tales, and 
very little to the “ Novelas” of the seventeenth century. 
The author who receives fullest treatment is Lope de Vega, 
with 256 pages; Castillo Solorzano receives 199 pages ; 
Baltasar Gracian’s Criticon, for some reason, is given 197 
pages; Montemayor’s Diana is given 98 pages. On the 
other hand, Cervantes is given only 146 pages altogether, 
and only 51 pages are allowed to Don Quixote! The much 
less elaborate English Collections had given Cervantes much 
fuller representation. 

Of the 3200 pages given to English fiction, 2400 pages 
are given to writers of the eighteenth century. Here again 
one notices the large number of minor authors represented, 
while there is nothing at all from Richardson, nor from 
Sterne, nor, though this is less surprising, from Smollett. 
The English book which is given fullest treatment is The 
Injur’d Daughter, or The History of Miss Maria Beaumont, 
Londres, 2 volumes, 1768, which receives 278 pages. (Gold- 
smith is given 267 pages altogether; the worthy Thomas 
Day, with his Sandford and Merton, receives 231 pages ; 
Robinson Crusoe, praised highly but without mention of the 
author, receives 143 pages; Swift is given 130 pages for 
Gulliver and is credited also with Arbuthnot’s History of 
John Bull, in a notice of 12 pages; Fielding’s Tom Jones 
receives 128 pages and high praise, and he is credited also 
with his sister’s David Simple, which is also praised ; Fanny 
Burney’s Evelina is praised very discriminatingly, in a notice 
of 101 pages; The Female Quixote of Mrs. Lennox receives 
95 pages; several of Mrs. Haywood’s stories are noticed 
briefly, in 87 pages altogether. Among the 50 other works 
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noticed more briefly are : a story entitled Léonor et Eugénie, 
attributed (incorrectly) to Chaucer, which I cannot trace ; 
More’s Utopia; Sidney’s Arcadia ; Addison’s opera, Rosa- 
mond, and several extracts from the Spectator. There is little 
from the contemporary adventure-novels of the Smollett 
type, and comparatively little from the novels of sentimental 
romance. 

German fiction, though it receives some 2000 pages, almost 
wholly given to contemporary writers, is very inadequately 
represented. Of the 35 works noticed, 12 are by Wieland, 
who is praised repeatedly, one of his works being given 
twice, differently condensed, and four are by Meissner. 
There is no mention of Werther. 

There are other irregularities of form in the Bibliotheque 
Universelle. Several works are given twice over, and in 
three cases, at least, no mention is made, when the work is 
repeated, of the earlier rendering. One of these, Les Lutins 
du Chdteau de Kernozy, when first “analysé,” in June, 
1776, is attributed, correctly, to Mme. de Murat ; but when 
it is printed again, in January, 1787, it is attributed to Mlle. 
de La Force. The system of classification, to which the 
editors give a good deal of attention, is ill maintained. 
They begin with eight classes, based upon Lenglet-Dufres- 
noy, and defined with some precision in the Discours Pré- 
liminaire, July, 1775, as: “Romans de I Antiquité”’; 
“Romans de Cheyalerie”; “ Romans Historiques”’; Ro- 
mans d’Amour”; “ Romans de Spiritualité, de Morale, et de 
Politiqué ”; “ Romans Satiriques, Comiques et Bourgeois”; 
“ Nouvelles et Contes”; “ Romans Merveilleux.” In January, 
1778, they change abruptly to a purely alphabetical arrange- 
ment, and within a few months they change back, without 
explanation, to a modification of the original plan. Yet a 
large number of the works treated have no caption at all. 

But it is possible to make too much of these faults, in 
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what was, after all, a periodical of indeterminate existence, 
addressed to the general reader of literary tastes. Con- 
sidered merely as a record of the standards and practice of 
the pre-Revolutionary generation in France, the Biblioth2que 
Universelle is extremely significant to students of literature. 
The fact that its editors were not the leading men of their 
time only adds to this significance. Yet it may be noted by 
the way, that the Bibliotheque received favorable attention 
from some of the leaders. Grimm and Diderot, after remark- 
ing' that they had at first paid little attention to the Biblio- 
theque, having supposed that is was to be chiefly under the 
control of M. de Bastide,—a prospect, they admit, which 
left them “dans une grande indifférence A ce sujet,’”— 
record their hearty approval both of the plan and of its 
execution. “Il y régne en général un excellent choix, un 
gotit trés-sage, et une variété infiniment agréable. La plupart 
des extraits sont parfaitement bien écrits, d’un style simple 
et rapide, et l’on trouve dans les notices historiques une 
érudition trés-curieuse.” 

These contemporary critics, it may be noticed, speak of 
the Bibliotheque as of a popular work, addressed to the 
general reader. Considering it as such, the student of the 
history of fiction must be impressed, I think, by the amount 
of accurate information and sound criticism scattered through 
its 223 volumes of text. The bibliographical information, 
one discovers, is surprisingly full and correct. Even if we 
leave out of account the 114 Contes, which are printed, as I 
have said, without mention of the authors’ names, we find 
that the Bibliotheque notices, more or less carefully, 812 dis- 
tinct works. When we compare the bibliographical accounts 
of these 812 works, as given in the Bibliotheque, with the 
accounts of the same books in the bibliographies of to-day— 
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and in all but twenty cases such a comparison is easily 
made—we find that the serious errors on the part of the 
Bibliotheque editors are very few. The critical comments, 
moreover, are better than in most popular periodicals. There 
are some twelve “ Avis” dealing with the fiction of particu- 
lar nations: Spanish, Italian, English, German, Flemish, 
Irish and Gaelic, Scandinavian, Sclavonic, Oriental, Turk- 
ish, Persian, and Portuguese. So far as I can venture an 
opinion, these notices seem to be both sympathetic and dis- 
criminating. The notice of English fiction is quite as good 
as one could look for in a foreign publication addressed to 
the general reader.' It should be added that the comment 
on particular English books “analysés” in the Biblioth?que 
is usually appreciative and just. There are similar “ Avis” 


1 This ‘‘ Avis,’’ which fills about eleven pages in the first volume for 
October, 1776, may be summarized by paragraphs as follows :—‘(1) The 
English care little for long romances ; the only English work of the kind 
known in France is Sidney’s Arcadia ; there are also Pandosto, Roi de Bo- 
hdme, and Dorastas et Faunia, but they are unknown in France. (2) Many 
interesting episodes in English history have been made into “ romans.’’ 
(3) One modern historical novel which is much liked is the Atlantis (sic !) 
of Mrs. Manley; there is also the Histoire de la Reine Zara; these two 
works might be classed as satiric or political. (4) ‘‘ Romans moraux,”’ 
especially those combining comedy and the portrayal of manners, are espe- 
cially popular in England ; for example, Fielding and Richardson. (5) 
There is one ‘‘ Roman de Spiritualité,’’? Le Plerinage d’un nommé Chrétien 
a la céleste Jérusalem. (6) The fashion of ‘‘ Nouvelles,’’ ‘‘ petits romans,’’ 
which came from Italy to Spain and to France, was not known in England 
until rather late, but it has greatly flourished there ; there are some very 
good English works of this kind. (7) There are a few small collections of 
Contes in English, but (8) hardly any original Contes de F¥ées; the old 
English poets, however, speak of fairies, and there is a long poem called 
La Reine des Fées, by Spenser. (9) There are several ‘‘ Romans Mer- 
veilleux,’’ the Gulliver of Dr. Swift and others. (10) A new form has 
recently appeared, the ‘*‘ Romans aux lettres,’’ with which the English are 
now setting the fashion in France; the English got the suggestion of this 
from Crébillon’s charming Lettres de la Marquise de M.... . au Comte 
de R. . ., which appeared in 1731.’ 
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dealing with types of fiction, one of which, about thirty pages 
long, in October, 1780, is an earnest and intelligent defense 
of the seventeenth-century Heroic Romances. There are 
about twenty “ Avis” dealing with the works of particular 
authors, most of them authors who were little known even 
in 1780; these latter notices, fewer and briefer than one 
could wish, are rarely unintelligent. Finally, the comment 
on the individual works reproduced is nearly always sug- 
gestive, and frequently shows insight and reflection. The 
persons who prepared the singular compound of paraphrase, 
quotation, and abstract, must have taken their work more 
seriously than might have been expected of the ordinary 
literary hack. 

The Biblioth2que Universelle is chiefly significant as showing 
the wide range of interest of the novel-reading public of 
pre-Revolutionary France. Not many works of European 
literature noticed in later and more scholarly publications 
are overlooked in the Bibliothique, and many are included 
which have been left out of account by later students. One 
is surprised, for instance, at the number and variety of books 
cited by these editors of 1780 from the sixteenth century, 
and from the early seventeenth. Indeed, the attention paid to 
the mass of minor writings quite forgotten to-day increases 
considerably one’s respect for the knowledge and the critical 
curiosity of the public of 1780. In the generation of the 
Encyclopédie the time was perhaps not ripe for deeply intelli- 
gent criticism ; there was not yet sufficient knowledge of 
history, nor of psychology; but the critical attitude was 
there, in the catholicity of their conception of the “ Roman,” 
in their wide though superficial interest in the work of other 
ages and countries, and, let us add, in the thoroughness of 
their bibliographical knowledge. 

It is significant of the different stages of development of 
the reading public in France and in England that the 
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Bibliotheque Universelle was almost unnoticed across the 
Channel. Apparently there was but one effort to translate 
or imitate the French work, and that seems to have had little 
success. The catalogue of the British Museum lists the fol- 
lowing title: “A New Volume of Knowledge and Entertain- 
ment, being a translation of . . . the Bibliotheque Universelle 
des Romans. Vol. 3. London, 1780, 8vo.... Imperfect 
copy, wanting all after page 358.” In a Chicago book-store 
I found recently what may be the same work with a different 
title-page, an octavo volume of 392 pages, entitled : “A New 
and Complete Collection of Interesting Romances and Novels ; 
Translated from the French, By. Mr. Porney, Teacher of the 
French Language at Richmond, Surrey. ... With . . Copper- 
Plate Prints... by . . Mr. Dodd and . . . Mr. Dighton, 
ete... . London: ... Printed for the Proprietors, and 
Sold by Alex. Hogg, No. 18, Paternoster-Row.” No date 
is on the title-page, but the prints are dated 1780. In the 
Preface the book is said to be a translation from “ the French 
Original, lately published at Paris, with universal ap- 
plause. . . .” It contains direct translations of thirteen 
articles in the Bibliothéque Universelle, selected from the 
volumes from 1775 to 1780. It may be noted, first, that 
page 358 of this work is the end of a sheet; secondly, that 
Alibone’s Dictionary, while making no reference to any title, 
refers to Porney as editor of a volume of Novels from the 
French. 

The English had, in the Novelist’s Magazine, a reprint of 
some of the better-known novels of the eighteenth century, 
mostly English; by 1810, after the 224 volumes of the 
Bibliotheque Universelle had been followed by the 112 volumes 
of the Nouvelle Bibliotheque, they had obtained in Mrs. 
Barbauld’s fifty-volume edition of British Novelists, another 
reprint, somewhat more inclusive, of the popular works of 
their own language. But it was not until 1814 that the 
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first edition of Dunlop attempted to cover, in three slender 
volumes, the ground traversed by the “laborieux com- 
pilateurs ” of the Ancien Régime. 


APPENDIX. 
Ejghteenth-Century Collections of Prose Fiction. 


The English list has been compiled from Arber’s reprint 
of the London Term Catalogues for 1700-1711, the cata- 
logue of the British Museum, and the monthly lists of books 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, The Monthly Review, and the 
Critical Review. For completeness I have included some 
works, such as the Medleys, in which fiction formed probably 
a small part. The French list, compiled from the catalogue 
of the British Museum, Querard’s La France Littéraire, and 
Gay’s Bibliographie des livres relatifs & Pamour ete., 3rd 
edit., Turin, 1871, is probably much less complete than the 
English list ; there were doubtless many small publications 
which I have not traced. As a rule I have listed only the 
first eighteenth-century edition of each work, but when a 
Collection was enlarged to twice the original size, or more, 
I have listed the enlarged form separately. Works which 
are in the British Museum have the notation (Br. Mus.). I 
should be glad to receive corrections or additions to the lists. 


ENGLISH COLLECTIONS. 


1. 1700. A Collection of Pleasant Modern Novels. 2 vols., 8vo. Printed 
for R. Wellington. Price 5 shillings. (Brit. Mus.) (Con- 
tains: Vol. 1, The Secret History of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Earl of Essex. The Happy Slave; and The Double Cuckold 
[by G. de Brémond]. The Art of Pleasing in Conversation 
[Attrib. to Cardinal de Richelieu but really by Ortigue de 
Vaumoriere]. Vol. 2, The Heroine Musqueteer, or the Fe- 
male Warrior, in four parts [By de Prechac]. Incognita, or 
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2. 1700. 


3. 1703. 


4. 1703. 


5. 1708. 


6. 1708. 


7. 1709. 


8. 1709. 
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Love and Duty Reconciled, by Mr. Congreve. The Pilgrim, 
in four parts [First half of this by de Brémond, second half 
by Peter Bellon]). 

Youth’s pleasant Recreation, or merry Pastime. Containing 
delightful Stories and Novels : merry Jests, Sayings, and Tales ; 
the Original of the Word Cocknee, and throwing at Cocks : 
Bulls and blundering Discourses : Pindaric Odes on Love mat- 
ters: short Epigrams and Satyrs: Banter, or sharp Repartees : 
Puns and Drollery : Riddles: witty Fables ; familiar Letters ; 
merry Dialogues ; Directions for training up Youth ; the Art 
and History of Love, ete. By L. C. Gent. 12mo. Printed 
for T. Ballard. (Term Cat. Easter. ) 

England’s Jests refin’d and improv’d: with the addition of 
eight new Novels, never before printed ; and an excellent re- 
ceipt to Cure Mad Love. With several new and diverting Let- 
ters and Answers, extremely comical and entertaining. The 
Third Edition. 12mo. Printed for E. Harris. (Term Cat. 
Hil.; 1704, Mich. 4th ed., price 1 sh.). 

Apollo’s Feast, or Wit’s Entertainment. Consisting of Pleas- 
ant Intrigues, Ingenious Poems, Witty Repartees, Merry Bulls, 
Old Tales, Novels and Prologues, and Epigrams, and Epilogues, 
Spoke and Writ by Tho. Haynes and Mr. Pinkeman, and others 
the most diverting Comoedians. AllCollected from the most 
Ingenious of the Age; and now published by the Author of 
the Pills to Purge Melancholy [i. e. T. D’ Urfey.] Sold by H. 
Playford. (Term Cat. Hil.) 

The Turkish Tales; . . . with the History of the Sultaness of 
Persia and the viziers.... (Brit. Mus. Earlier known in 
English as the Seven Sages of Rome). 

Arabian Nights Entertainments. Vol. vi, ete. (Term Cat. 
Easter and Trinity. This may be part of the first edition, of 
which, according to the Brit. Mus., the date is unknown. Brit. 
Mus. has the fourth edition. London, 12mo. Vols. 1-6, 
1713-1715). 

The Spanish Libertines. Containing I. The Life of the 
Country Jilt, giving, ete. II. The Town Bawd ; shewing, etc. 
III. The Life and Extravagant Actions of [Estevanillo] Gon- 
zales, an Arch Villain. . . . Written by himself. To which is 
added, An Evening Adventure, a Play ; newly Translated from 
the Spanish [by Captain John Stevens]. Printed for J. How. 
8vo. Pricelsh. (Term Cat. Mich; 1709, Easter. Brit. Mus. ). 
The Monthly Amusement. No. I, for April, 1709. Containing 
La Gitanilla, The Little Gipsie. A Novel... by... Cer- 
vantes.... (Term Cat. East.) 
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10. 1714. 


11. 1722. 


12. 1732. 


13. 1737. 


14. 1737. 


15. 1743. 


16. 1743. 


17. 1744. 


18, 1744. 


19. 1745, 
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A Collection of Six New Delightful Novels. I. The Unlucky 
Fair One, Or, The Amours of Melistrate and Prazimene, illus- 
trated with Variety of Chances of Fortune. In Two Novels. 
II. Three Ingenious Spanish Novels, viz. 1. The Loving Re- 
venge, Or, Wit in a Woman 2. The Lucky Escape, Or, The 
Jilt Detected. 3. The Witty Extravagant, Or The Fortunate 
Lovers. 4. Cynthia, Or The Tragical Account of the Unfortu- 
nate Loves of Almerine and Desdemona. Printed for E. Tracy. 
(Term Cat. East. ) 

The Thousand and One Days, Persian Tales. Translated from 
the French by Mr. Ambrose Philips, etc. (Brit. Mus.) 

A Select Collection of Novels. In Six Volumes. Written by 
the most Celebrated Authors in several Languages. Many of 
which never appear’d in English before ; and all New Trans- 
lated from the Original By Several Eminent Hands. London : 
Printed for J. Watts. 8vo. (Br. Mus. Other editions in 1729, 
and at various times later in the century. This Collection, 
edited by S. Croxall, was the chief English issue of the first 
half of the century, containing 26 translations, chiefly from the 
French and Spanish most of which had been published sepa- 
rately in England before 1700. There are 12 works translated 
from Cervantes and 2 each from Mme. de LaFayette, St. Réal 
de Brémond, and Machiavelli). 

A Select Collection of Novels. 2vols. Printed for J. Brother- 
ton. (Gent. Mag., Sept. This may be a re-issue of part of 
No. 11). 

English Miscellanies, etc. (The dedication signed J.T.) 8vo. 
(Brit. Mus. ) 

The Ladies Miscellany: or travelling Adventures. No. 1. 
Price 1 sh. (Gent. Mag., Aug.) 

Leisure Hours Amusement. Ina Collection of 150 humerous 
and diverting Stories. Price 3 sh. Cooper. (Gent. Mag., Nov. ) 
A Select Collection of singular and interesting Histories, from 
the French. In2 vols. 12mo. Price6sh. Millar. (Gent. 
Mag., Nov.) 

Oriental tales, collected from an Arabian manuscript in the 
king of France’s library. In 2 vols. with cuts. Price 5 sh. 
Cooper. (Gent. Mag., Dec. Ibid., 1749, May. Br. Mus., 
1745. From the French of de Tubieres, Comte de Caylus. ) 
The Compendious library, or, companion for winter evenings. 
Vol. 2. Price 3sh. Smith. (Gent. Mag., Nov.) 

Polite Amusements, containing select histories, instructive and 
entertaining. Price 2sh. 6d. (Gent. Mag., May.) 
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1746. 


1746. 


1746. 


. 1748. 


. 1749. 


1 750. 


1750. 


. 1751. 


. 1752. 


. 1752. 


1753. 


1753. 


1754. 


1754. 
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The Merry Medley. . . . Containing. . . stories. . . jokes... 
and... songs, etc. 12mo. (Br. Mus.) 

The Penny Medley, or, Weekly Entertainer, containing some- 
thing to suit every one’s taste and pocket. Being a choice col- 
lection of short and pleasant stories, etc. Nos. 1-12. London, 
8vo. (Br. Mus. ; listed among the Periodica] Publications). 
The General Entertainer : or a collection of near three hundred 
polite tales and fables, etc. [Dedication signed A. F.] Lon- 
don, 8vo. (Br. Mus.) 

Novellas Espanolas; or, moral and entertaining Novels. 
Selected from the most celebrated authors. Printed for J. 
Chaney. Price 3sh. (Gent. Mag., Nov., Dec.) 

The Agreeable Medley ; or, Universal Entertainer (A collec- 
tion of pieces in prose and verse). Malton, 8vo. (Brit. Mus.; 
Gent. Mag., 1753, Jan. 3sh. Griffiths. ) 

Instructive histories. 2 vols.,12mo. Price 6sh. (Gent. Mag., 
Nov.) 

Fairy tales. 2 vols. 12mo. Price 5sh. Davis. (Gent. Mag., 
March ; Brit. Mus. has, 1750? Fairy Stories, containing I. The 
Blue-bird and Florina. II. The King of the Peacocks and the 
Princess Rosetta. To which is added an excellent song 
entitled, The Fairies dance. [A chap-book.] Two editions : 
one at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 8vo., and one at London, 12mo). 
Modern story-teller. 6sh. Mechell. (Gent. Mag., April. 
Cf. Ibid., 1751, Nov., The Modern story-teller. 2 vols. 12mo. 
6sh. Griffiths. Cf. Br. Mus., 1767, The modern Story Teller, 
or Universal Entertainer ; being a collection of merry . . . and 
improving tales, etc. 2 vols., London, 12mo. ) 

Polite companion ; in two pocket volumes. 6sh. Baldwin. 
(Gent. Mag., Dec.; listed among the Novels.) 

The court of Queen Mab; containing a select collection of 
only the best, most instructive, and entertaining tales of the 
fairies. 12mo. 3sh. Cooper. (Gent. Mag., Feb.) 
Leisure hour amusements for town and country. Two pocket 
volumes. 6sh. Dodsley. (Gent. Mag., Feb.) 

Forty select histories, etc., from the Spectators, etc. 1 sh. 
Whitworth. (Gent. Mag., Aug.) 

The winter evening’s companion, or compendious library. A 
collection of instructive and entertaining relations. 3 vols. 
9sh. Rivington. (Gent. Mag., Oct. ) 

A collection of novels. No. I. 2 pence. Godfrey. (Gent. 
Mag., Aug.) 

A new translation of the Persian tales. 3sh. Owen. (Gent. 
Mag., Oct.) (Perhaps merely a re-issue of No. 10.) 
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. A collection of novels, never before printed. 2sh. 6d. Trye. 
(Gent. Mag., May; Monthly Rev., May, p. 498.) 

. The theatre of love; a collection of novels. lsh. Reeve. 
(Gent. Mag., Nov. Br. Mus., 1759, The theatre of love: a 
collection of novels, none of which was ever printed before. 
12mo. ) 

. The gentleman and lady of pleasure’s amusements. 3 sh. 

Thrush. (Gent. Mag., Nov.) 
The Amours of Cupid and Psyche, translated from the French 
of La Fontaine, by a Gentleman of Gray’s Inn, to which is 
added the Adventures of Miranda and Lucinda. Plates. 2 vols. 
12mo. (In Catalogue No. 126, November, 1904, of B. Dobell, 
London. ) 

. The Narrative Companion, or Entertaining Moralist: Con- 
taining Choice of the most elegant, interesting, and improving 
Morals and Allegories, from the best English Writers, viz., the 
Spectator, Rambler, World, Adventurer, Connoisseur, etc., 
ete. 12mo. 2 vols. 6sh. Becket. (Monthly Rev., March, 
p. 330; reprinted 1789, 12mo., pp. 324. 2sh. Monthly Rev., 
1789, Aug., p. 174.) 

40. [1760?] Select Histories of Human Nature. I. Of Giants. II. Of 
Dwarfs. The whole collected from the best authors in various 
languages. With miscellaneous notes. London. 8vo. (Brit. 
Mus.) 

. The Soldier's Amusement. A Novel. By the Author of the 
Memoirs of ——. 8vo. Price 1sh. Marcus. (Monthly Reyv., 
June Supplement, p. 549; ‘‘Some old Spanish steries re- 
vived. ...’’) 

The Country-Seat; or Summer Evening Entertainments. 
Translated from the French. 2 vols. 12mo. Price 5sh. T. 
Lownds. (Br. Mus.; noticed in the Monthly Review, July ; 
one of the pieces is from the German. ) 

The matrons. 2sh. 6d. Dodsley. (Gent. Mag., Sept.; Monthly 
Rev., June Appendix, p. 509. ‘‘A compilation of six idle tales 
against women, viz.: 1. The Ephesian Matron, from Petronius. 
2. The Chinese Matron : a tale from DuHalde. 3. The French 
Matron: a story contained in a letter from Sir George Ether- 
edge to the Duke of Buckingham. 4. The British Matron: an 
abstract of a little volume published in 1755, entitled The 
Widow of the Woods. 5, The Turkish Matron: from a Megs. 
6. The Roman Matron: from the old story book entitled The 
Seven wise men of Rome.” ) 

Tales of the Genii; or, Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Trans. from the Persian manuscript by Sir C. 
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. 1765. 


1765. 


. 1767. 


1767. 


. 1767. 


1768. 


1768. 


1769. 


. 1769. 
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Morrell (or rather, by James Ridley.) 2 vols. 8vo. (Br. 
Mus. has also editions of 1766, 1780, 1785, 1794. ) 

The School of Virtue, or polite Novelist. Consisting of 
Novels, Tales, Fables, Allegories, etc., etc., moral and enter- 
taining in Prose and Verse. 12mo. 2sh. Cooke. (Monthly 
Rev., Nov., p. 399.) 

The Instructive and Social Companion. 12mo. Ish. Field. 
(Monthly Rev., Jan., p. 79; praised by reviewer. ) 

The Novellist, or Tea-Table Miscellany ; containing the select 
Novels of Dr. Croxall: with other polite Tales and Pieces of 
Modern Entertainment. 12mo., 2 vols. 6sh. Lownds. (Crit. 
Rev., Nov.; Monthly Rev., Dec. Besides part of No. 11 of 
this list, it contains stories from the Rambler, the Adventurer, 
etc. ) 

The Entertaining Medley : being a collection of genuine anec- 
dotes, delightful stories, etc. London, 12mo. (Br. Mus.; 
2d ed., London, 1767. ) 

Great events from little causes ; or, a selection of interesting 
and entertaining stories, drawn from the histories of different 
nations, . . . from the French of M. A. Richer. . . . Newberry. 
(Gent. Mag., May ; Monthly Rev., June, p. 481; ‘‘A useful 
miscellany for young readers.”’ ) 

The Instructive Novellist : a Collection of moral, entertaining, 
and improving Stories, on various Subjects, compiled from the 
best Authors. 12mo. 1sh. 6d. Noble. (Monthly Rev., July, 
p- 76.) 

The Companion for the Fire-side : or, Winter-evening’s Amuse- 
ments.... 12mo. 3sh. Cooke. (Monthly Rev., July, p. 
83; Brit. Mus. has edit. of 1772, 12mo.) 

The Moral and Entertaining Story-teller : being a Collection 
of the most genuine and instructive Tales of the most approved 
authors, ancient and modern, calculated to promote Virtue in 
Youth, and render Vice hateful to it, by striking Examples of 
their several Consequences. 12mo. 2 vols. 7sh. Williams. 
(Monthly Rev., March, p. 243. ) 

Novellas Espanolas: 7 moral and entertaining novels. Transl. 
from the original Spanish, by a Lady. Never before published 
in English or French. Price 2 sh. 6d. (Listed among books 
published by F. Newberry, 1769, in A Book-seller of the Last 
Century ; possibly a re-issue of No. 23.) 

The Ladies Miscellany ; in two volumes: the whole calculated 
for the amusement and instruction of the British Fair. 12mo. 
5 sh. Lownds. (Gent. Mag., Oct.; Monthly Rev., Dec., p. 
480.) 
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55. 1770. 


56. 1770. 


57. 1770. 


58. 1771. 


59. 1771. 


60. 1773. 


61. 1774. 


62. 1774. 


Allegories and Visions for the Entertainment and Instruction 
of younger Minds, selected from the most eminent Authors. 
12mo. 3sh. Pearch, ete. (Monthly Rev., Jan., p. 78.) 
The Amusing Instructor: or, Tales and Fables in Prose and 
Verse, for the Improvement of Youth. With useful and 
pleasant Remarks on different Branches of Science. Adorned 
with Cuts. 12mo. 2sh. Harris. (Monthly Rev., March, 
p. 255. ) 

The Portrait of Human Life : or, the various Effects of Virtue 
and Vice delineated ; as they daily appear on the great Theatre 
of the World. Ina Collection of interesting Novels. 12mo. 
2 vols., ete. (Monthly Rev., Jan., p. 71; reviewer praises, 
as containing nearly forty novels, well chosen, etc.; Gent. — 
Mag., April, gives price as 5 sh.) 

Sentimental Tales. 2 vols. 12mo. 5sh. (Gent. Mag., May ; 
Monthly Rev., April, p. 333. In Br. Mus. there is “ Sentimental 
Tales, ete.,’’ viz., Harley’s Visit to Bedlam [from Mackenzie’s 
Man of Feeling), the Military Mendicant [by C. I. Pitt], ete. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1804, 12mo. This may be a re-issue, in 
one volume. ) 

The British Moralist ; or, Young Gentleman and Lady’s Po- 
lite Instructor. Being a new Collection of Novels, Tales, Fables, 
Visions, Dreams, Allegories ; selected from the most celebrated 
Moderns that have been published during the last ten years. 
To which are added, I. Rules for acquiring true Politeness. 
II. Parallels between ancient and modern Characters. III. A 
concise View of the British Constitution. 12mo. 2 vols. 6sh. 
Robinson and Roberts. (Listed, with some favor, in Monthly 
Rev., p. 499; ‘‘ pieces from... Johnson, Hawkesworth, Sterne, 
Langhorne, Shenstone, Goldsmith, Brooke, etc.’’ ) 

A Companion in a Post-Chaise ; . . . containing a selection 
from . . . pieces in verse and prose, etc. Salisbury. 8vo. 
(Br. Mus.; Monthly Rev., 1774, Jan., gives price as 3 sh. ) 

A companion for the summer-house, or amusement for the 
summer season ; consisting of select pieces by several hands, 
translated from the French. 12mo. 2sh. Grant. (Gent. 
Mag., June; Br. Mus. same title, ‘‘ with notes, etc., pp. 138, 
R. Snagg : London, n. d. [1800?], 12mo.’’) 

The winter medley ; or, amusement for the fire-side. Contain- 
ing a curious collection of entertaining stories, interesting 
novels, remarkable tales, curious anecdotes, essays, allegories, 
visions and select pieces of poetry, etc. 12mo. 2sh. Snagg. 
Gent. Mag., Feb.; Monthly Rev., April, p. 822; cf. No. 32 of 
this list. ) 
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63. 1774-5. The Fugitive Miscellany : being a collection of such fugitive 
pieces, in prose and verse, as are not in any other collection. 
With many pieces never before published. [By J. Almon.] 
2 pt. J. Almon: London. 8vo. (Br. Mus.; Monthly Rev., 
July, p. 72, gives price, 3 sh.) 

64. 1776. New Idyls. By Solomon Gessner. Translated by W. Hooper, 
M. D. With a Letter to Mr. Fustin on Landscape-Painting. 
And The Two Friends of Bourbon, a Moral Tale, by M. 
Diderot. Hooper and Robinson. (Gent. Mag., Feb.) 

65. 1777. A Collection of Novels selected and revised by Mrs. Griffith. 
3 vols., London, 12mo. (Br. Mus.; Works by Mrs. Benn, 
Mrs. Aubin, Mrs. Haywood, and some translations, ) 

66. 1778. Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, selected from the Works of 
Marmontel, and other celebrated Authors. 12mo. 2 vols. 
6sh. Laidler. (Monthly Rev., Nov., pp. 397, says ‘‘ absurd 
mixture of French stories with English verses .. . from Shens- 
stone and others. . . .’’ ) 

67. 1780. Choix de Livres Francais, 4 l Usage de la Jeune Noblesse, etc. 
Par Mr. LeJeune, Maitre d’ Arts dans I’ Université de Paris. 
8vo. 5 sh. Elmsley. (Br. Mus.; seems to be an English 
edition ; Crit. Rev., pp. 159-160, 1780, commends this selection 
of ‘‘ the most celebrated romances, novels, etc.’’ ) 

68. [1780?] Moral Tales for Children. [London?] 12mo. (Br. Mus.; 
imperfect, wanting title-page, etc. ) 

P 69. 1780. A New Treasure of Knowledge and Entertainment, being a 

4 translation of the Bibliotheque Universelle des Romans. Vel. 1. 

London, 8vo. (Br. Mus.) 

70. 1780. A New and Complete Collection of Interesting Romances and 

Novels. Translated from the French, by Mr. Porney, Teacher 

; of the French Language at Richmond, Surrey. With Copper- : 
Plate Prints. London. Sold by Alex. Hogg. 8vo. Pp. 392. ; 
(Probably the same work as No. 69, with different title-page ; 
contains 13 works translated from the Bibl. Univ. des Rom., 

1775-1780. Alibone: Dict. of Authors, under Porney). 

’ 71. 1780-89, The Novelist’s Magazine. Harrison and Co.: London, 23 
vols., 8vo. (This work, not listed in the Br. Mus. cat., con- 
tains reprints of 58 of the principal works of fiction of the 18th 
century, 41 of them English, and only 2 earlier than the 18th 
century. ) 

72. 1782. Literary Amusements ; or, Evening Entertainer. By a Female 
Hand, etc. 2vols. S. Price: Dublin. 12mo. (Br. Mus.) 

4 73. 1783. A Collection of Tales and Essays on the most curious and 

amusing Subjects. S8vo. Price 2sh., 6d. Moore. (Noticed, 

unfavorably, in Crit. Rev., Aug.) 
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1785. The New Entertaining Novelist. Being a selection of stories 
from the most approved modern authors. Glasgow. 12mo. 
(Br. Mus. ) 

. 1785. Original Tales, Histories, Essays and Translations. By dif- 
ferent hands. Edinburgh. 8vo. (Br. Mus.) 

1785. Recueil Choisi de Traits Historiques et de Contes Moraux, 
i. e., A select Collection of Historical Facts and Moral Tales ; 
with the English rendering of the Words at the Bottom of each 
Page : for the Use of young People of both Sexes, who are 
learning the French Language. By N. Wanostrecht. 12mo. 
3sh., 6d. Boosey. (Monthly Rev., June, p. 470.) 

. Lane’s Annual Novelist: A Collection of Moral Tales, His- 
tories, and Adventures, selected from the Magazines, and other 
periodical Publications for the Year. 12mo. 2 vols. 4 sh. 
Lane. (Monthly Rev., Jan., p. 82; Gent. Mag., April.) 

. Tales, Romances, Apologues, Anecdotes and Novels; humor- 
ous, satiric, entertaining, historical, tragical, and moral ; from 
the French of the Abbe Blouchet, M. Bret, M. de la Place, M. 
Imbert, M. St. Lambert, and the Chevalier de Florian. 2 vols., 
12mo. 6sh. Robinson. (Noticed in Monthly Rev., vol. 75, 
316.) 

. 1786-87. The New Novelist’s Magazine ; or, entertaining library of 
pleasing and instructive histories, adventures, tales, romances, 
and other agreeable and exemplary little novels. 2 vols. Lon- 
don. 8vo. (Br. Mus.) 

The Children’s Miscellany. 8vo. Price 3sh. Stockdale. (Crit. 
Rev., Dec., p. 583 ; Monthly Rev., 1788, Aug., p. 173.) 

The Looking-Glass for the Mind; or, intellectual Mirror. 
Being a Collection of Stories and Tales, chiefly translated from 
L’Ami des Enfans. 12mo. 2sh. 6d. Newbery. (Monthly 
Rey., July, p. 80.) 

. [1788?] The Children’s Friend ; consisting of apt Tales, short Dia- 
logues, and moral Dramas; all intended to engage Attention, 
cherish Fancy, Feeling, and inculcate Virtue, in the rising 
Generation. Translated by the Rev. Mark Anthony Meilan, 
from the French of M. Berquin. 16mo. 24 vols. 12 sh. 
Bew. (Monthly Rev., Jan., p. 71.) 

. Favorite Tales. Translated from the French. 12mo. Price 
2sh. 6d. Robinson. (Crit. Rev., Aug., p. 157). 

. Fairy Tales. Selected from the best authors. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Price 5sh. Lane. (Crit. Rev., p. 157; Monthly Rev., June, 
p- 531. ) 

The Friend of Youth ; being a Sequel to the Children’s Friend ; 
and, like that Work,- consisting of apt Stories, entertaining 
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90 


86. 1788. 


87. 1789. 


88. 1789. 


JOHN M. CLAPP. 


Dialogues, and moral Dramas, etc. Partly translated from M. 
Berquin, and other French and German Writers, and partly 
original, being written by the Editor himself, the Rev. Mark 
Anthony Meilan, 12vols. 12mo. 12sh. Hookham. (Monthly 
Rev., Sept., p. 269.) 

Tales Entertaining and Sympathetic, inscribed to the Heart. 
2 vols. 12mo. Price ish. Lane. (Crit. Rev., Sept., p. 255; 
‘Collected from some old magazines.’’ ) 

The Blossoms of Morality. Intended for the Amusement and 
Instruction of young Ladies and Gentlemen. By the Editor 
of the Looking-Glass of the Mind. 12mo. Pp. 212. 2 sh. 
Newbery. (Monthly Rev., Aug., p. 172.) 

Pleasing variety ; consisting of a collection of original Tales, 
comic, sentimental, and interesting; to which are added two 
legendary Tales. 12mo. 2vols. Price 5sh. Allen. (Crit. 
Rey., Jan., ‘‘ Very dull’’; Monthly Rev., 1791, March, p. 
343. ) 


89. 1790-91. The Companion ; being a choice collection of the most 


admired pieces from the best authors, in prose and verse. By 
a Society of Gentlemen. 3 vols. 8vo. Watson, Elder & Co.: 
Edinburgh. (Br. Mus.) 


90. [1790?] The Oriental Moralist, or the beauties of the Arabian Nights 


91. 1791. 


92. 1791. 


93. 1792. 


94. 1792. 


95. 1794. 


entertainment ; translated from the original and accompanied 
with suitable reflections. London. 12mo. (Br. Mus.) 
Elegant Tales, Histories, and Epistles, of a moral tendency, 
ete, By the author of Woman: or, Historical Sketches of the Fair 
Sex. 12mo. Price 4sh. Kearsley. (Brit. Mus.; Crit. Rev., 
Jan. ‘‘Taken from old magazines, etc.’’?; Monthly Rev., Jan., 
p- 93.) 

Popular Tales of the Germans. Translated from the German. 
2 vols. 12mo. Price 6 sh. Murray. (Gent. Mag., Dec.; 
Monthly Rev., Aug., p. 467; Crit. Rev., Sept. ) 

Tales of a Parrot ; done into English, from a Persian manu- 
script, ete. 8vo. Price 4sh. Robinson. (Crit. Rev., Nov.; 
Br. Mus. By Nakhshabi Ziyai, transl. by B. Gerraus. ) 
Arabian Tales : or, a continuation of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, etc. Translated into English by R. Heron. 4 vols. 
8vo. Price 10sh. Robinson. (Crit. Rev., Nov.) 

A Collection of Miscellaneous Amusements ; chiefly calculated 
for the Entertainment and Instruction of Youth. Partly trans- 
lated from the German, by the Author of Instruction to Fe- 
males, from Infancy to old Age. Vol. 1. 12mo. Pp. 120. 
Lowndes. (Monthly Rev., March, p. 354. ) 
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. 1794. The Pleasing Companion ; a collection of fairy tales, etc. 
Pp. 288. W. Lane: London. 12mo. (Br. Mus. ) 

. 1795-1807. The Britannic Magazine, or entertaining repository of 
heroic adventures. 12 vols. London. S8vo. (Br. Mus., listed 
among Period. Publ.) 

. Varieties of Literature. (A German Miscellany ; see Monthly 
Rev., 1796, April, p. 472.) 

. The German Miscellany ; consisting of Dramas, Dialogues, 
Tales, and Novels. Translated by A. Thomson. Author of a 
Poem on Whist, the Paradise of Taste, etc. 12mo. 3 sh. 
Perth : Morison ; sold in London by Vernor and Co. (Monthly 
Rev., March, p. 359.) 

. The New Children’s Friend : or, Pleasing Incitements to Wis- 
dom and Virtue, conveyed through the Medium of Anecdote, 
Tale, and Adventure ; calculated to entertain, fortify, and im- 
prove the juvenile Mind. Translated chiefly from the Ger- 
man. 12mo. Pp. 171. i sh. 6d. Vernor and Co. (Monthly 
Rev., 1798, May, p. 91; Gent. Mag., 1797, Dec.) 

. Choice Tales for the instruction and amusement of young per- 
sons. Pp.177. Vernor & Hood: London. 12mo. (Br. Mus.) 

. Moral Amusements; or, a selection of tales, histories, and 
interesting anecdotes, intended to amuse and instruct young 
minds. 24mo. Pp. 175. Vernor and Hood. (Br. Mus.; per- 
haps the same work as No. 101 of this list. ) 


FRENCH COLLECTIONS. 


. Amours des dames illustres de notre sitcle. Cologne. J. 
LeBlanc. (First edition. Cologne. J. LeBlanc, 1680. Com- 
prising the Histoire amoureuse des Gaules of Bussy-Rabutin and 
several other works. Many editions between 1680 and 1737, 
the later ones in two volumes. Br. Mus. has edition of 1680. ) 

. Les Illustres Aventuriéres, dans les cours des princes d’ Italie, 
de France, d’ Espagne et d’ Angleterre. Cologne. P. Marteau. 
12mo. (Comprising: Les Mémoires de Mme, La Duchasse de 
Mazarin (attrib. variously to Hortense Mancini herself, to St. 
Réal and to others), and Les Mémoires de Mme. La Princesse 
Marie Mancini, connétable de Colonne, (attrib. to G. de Bré- 
mond. ) 

Les Histoires tragiques de nostre temps, etc. Lyon. 6 vols. 
8vo. (By F. de Rosset ; first edition. Paris, 1619, 8vo. Br. 
Mus. has, among others, an edition of Rouen, 1700.) 

. Les Mille et une Nuits, Contes Arabes, traduits en Francais 
par M. Galland. Paris. 12mo, 1708, 12 vols., 12mo. (Br. 
Mus. has 1714. ) 
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98. j 
99 
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101. 

102. 
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2. 1701 
3. 1791 

4. 1704 


92 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


1707. 


. 1707. 


. 1710. 


1711. 


1714. 


JOHN M. CLAPP. 


Histoire de la Sultane de Perse et des Visirs. Contes Turcs, 
traduites sur l’Original Turc de Chec-Zadé (par M. Antoine 
Galland). Paris, 1707, and Amsterdam, 1708, 12 vols. 

Les funestes Effets de l’amour, et les désordres de cette pas- 
sion. Luxembourg. 2 parts. 12mo. (Br. Mus.) 

Histoires Francoises, galantes et comiques. Amsterdam. 
12mo. (Lenglet-Dufresnoy : L’ Usage des Rom., 1734.) 


. 1710-12. Les Mille et un Jours, Contes Persanes, traduits du persan 


en Frangais, par Pétis de la Croix. Paris. 5 vols. 12mo. 
(See Querard ). 

Le Passe-Tems Agréable, ou Nouveaux Choix de Bon-Mots, 
de Pensées Ingenieuses, de Recontres [sic!] Plaisantes, et de 
quelques Nouvelles Histoires Galantes. Rotterdam. 12mo. 
(Br. Mus. ) 5 
Amusemens des Dames, ou Recueil d’histoires galantes des 
meilleurs auteurs de ce siécle. LaHaye. 2 parts. 12mo. 
(Re-issued, 1747, etc., enlarged to 8 vols. 18mo. For con- 
tents see Gay. ) 

L’Amant oisif, contenant cinquante nouvelles espagnoles. 
Bruxelles. 3 vols. 12mo. (Edited by Garouville. Br. Mus.) 
Aventures choisies, contenant L’ Amour innocent persécuté ; 
L’Esprit folet, ou le Silphe amoureux ; Le Cceur volant, ou 
VYamant é¢tourdi; et La Belle avanturiére; par différents 
auteurs. Paris. 12mo. (Several editions ; enlarged to 6 vols., 
1738. See Gay.) 


1718-23, Histoires tragiques et galantes, etc. 3 vols. Paris. 12mo. 


1717. 


1719. 


1722. 


1724. 


(For contents see Gay.) (Br. Mus.) 

Le Cabinet des Fées, contenant les Contes des Fées. Amster- 
dam. 8 vols. 12mo. (Lenglet-Dufresnoy : L’ Usage des Romans, 
1734. Enlarged to 37 vols., 1785, etc. Br. Mus. has this 
edition. ) 

Divers prodiges de l’amour, en quatorze contes par les meil- 
leurs plumes d’Espagne. IVieme edit. augmentée, 4to. (A 
translation of a Spanish collection by Isidore de Robles ; Br. 
Mus. has editions of the original, 1692, 4to.; 1709, 4to., but 
not of French trans. ) 

Nouveaux Contes a rire et aventures plaisantes, ou Recréations 
francoises. Cologne. 2 vols. 8vo. (Br. Mus.) 

Contes et Fabies indiennes de Bidpai et de Lockman, trad. 
(posth. ) par d’ Ant. Galland. Paris. 2 vols. 12mo. (Br. Mus. ) 


1733-35. La nouvelle Mer des Histoires. Paris: Guillaume. 6 vols. 


1736. 


12mo. (Querard says edited by Ch. Guillaume, the book- 
seller. ) 

Recueil de divers écrits sur Amour. (Edited by H. Cor- 
donnier de St. Hyancinthe. Paris. 12mo. (Br. Mus.) 
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. 1738. Amusements agréables, ou Nouveau passe-temps 4 la mode 


pour la ville et la campagne ; ouvrage en prose et en vers, et 
mélange d’histoires curieuses. LaHaye. 12mo. (Gay.) 
1738. Aventures choisies etc. (Enlarged from edition of 1714.) 
6 vols. 12mo. (See Gay. ) 
1738. Nouvelles et Aventures choisies, de differens genres. Amster- 
dam. 2 vols. 12mo. Criticised in Bibl. Univ. des Romans, 
Avril, 1777. ) 


. 1739. Les Etrennes de la Saint Jean. Troyes (Paris). 12mo. (By 


the Comte de Caylus, the Comte de Maurepas, Vadé, the 
Comtesse de Verrue, Montesquieu, Moncrif, Crébillon fils, 
Salle, la Chaussé, Duclos, d’ Armenonville, Voisenon.) (Br. 
Mus.; see Gay. ) 


. 1740. Amusemens des Dames, ou Recueil, etc. (Enlarged from 


edition of 1711.) LaHaye. 8 vols. 12mo. (See Gay.) 


. 1740. Amusemens du beau Sexe, ou Nouvelles histoires et aventures 


galantes. LaHaye. 7 vols. 12mo. (Br. Mus. Per. Publ.) 


. 1742-3. Amusemens de la Campagne, ou Récréations historiques, 


avec quelques anecdotes secrettes et galantes. Paris. 7 vols. 
12mo. (Querard says it was edited by Vignacourt. See Gay.) 


. 1745. Quelques Aventures des Bals de bois. [Paris?] 12mo. (By 


the Comte de Caylus and the Abbé de Voisenon. Br. Mus.) 


- 1746. Recueil de romans historiques. Paris. 8 vols. 12mo. ( Edited 


by Lenglet-Dufresnoy. Br. Mus. ) 


. 1748-52. Bibliothéque choisie et amusante. 6 vols. Amsterdam. 


12mo. (Br. Mus.) 


. 1749. Bibliothéque de Campagne, ou amusemens de l’esprit et du 


ceur. (Edited by E. A. Philippe de Prétot.) Nouvelle 
edition... augmentée. (Lettre de Monsieur Huet... de 
Vorigine des romans.) 18 vols. LaHaye, et 4 Genéve. 12mo. 
(Br. Mus. ) 

1752. Recueil d’histoires intéressantes, amusantes et galantes. 
LaHaye: van Cleef. 12mo. (See Gay for contents; nine 
short Nouvelles. Br. Mus.) 

1753-55. Bibliotheque amusante et instructive, contenant des anec. 
dotes intéressantes et des histoires curieuses. Paris : Duchesne, 
3 vols. 12mo. (Edited by J. P. Nicéron and F. J. Duport- 
Dutertre. Br. Mus.) 


. 1756. Amusemens de la Toilette : ou Recueil des faits les plus singu- 


liers, tragiques, et comiques de ]’amour, passés en Hollande- 
en Angleterre, et en France, etc. 2 vols. LaHaye. 12mo. 
(Br. Mus. Per. Publ.) 

1761. Romans traduits de l'anglais de Lytleton et Madame Behn: 
par Mme. d’Arconville. Amsterdam. 12mo. (Br. Mus., 8vo., 
1761; trans. by Mme. Thieux d’ Arconville. ) 
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37. 


41. 


42. 


44. 


45. 


47. 


49. 


. 1761. 


. 1769. 


1770. 


. 1770. 


. 1770. 


1772. 


1775. 


1777. 


1777. 


. 1778. 


1779. 


. 1781. 


1781. 


JOHN M. CLAPP. 


Supplément a la Biblioth@que de Campagne, ou amusemens de 
Pesprit et du coeur. 7 vols. Geneve. 12mo. (Br. Mus. ) 
Nouvelle Bibliothtque de Campagne, ou Choix d’ Episodes 
intéressans et curieux etc. 3 vols. Paris. 12mo. (Noticed 
in Monthly Rev., London, 1769, vol. 41, p. 558.) 

Contes nouveaux et plaisans, par une société. Amsterdam 
(Montauban), 2 parts. 12mo. ( Edited by Simeon Fagon ; tales 
by Vergier, Grécourt, Ferrand, Voltaire, Perrault, LaMonnoye, 
et Piron.) (See Querard. ) 

Mélanges de Littérature Orientale, traduits de différens manu- 
scrits tures, arabes, et persans de la Bibliothéque du Roi. 
2 vols. Paris. 12mo. (Trans. by D. D. Cardonne. Br. Mus. ) 
Bibliothéqué Bleue, enti#rement refondée et augmentée. 4 vols. 
Paris. 12mo. and 8vo. (Edited by J. Castillon. See Querard. ) 


. 1771-2. Mes Délassements, ou Recueil de Contes nouveaux et his- 


toriques, traduits de différentes langues. Paris: Pallot. 2 parts. 
12mo. (Translator, or author, Laus de Boissy. See Querard. ) 
Bibliotheque d’un homme de goit, etc. Paris. 12mo. (Br. 
Mus. ) 

Les Récréations de la Toilette. Histoires, anecdotes, avantures 
amusantes et intéressantes, etc. 2 vols. Paris. 12mo. (Br. 
Mus. ) 


. 1775-89. Bibliothéque Universelle des Romans. Paris, July, 1775, 


to June, 1789. 224 parts in 112 vols. 12mo. (Earlier volumes 
are marked as published ‘‘ Chez Lacombe, Libraire, rue Chris- 
tine; prés la rue Dauphine’’; later volumes merely: ‘‘ Au 
Bureau.’’ Br. Mus.) 

Le Passe-Temps du Sexe. Pp. 235. Mardrid [sic!]. 12mo. 
(Br. Mus. ) 

Nouvelle Bibliothéque d’un homme de gofit ; ou Tableau de la 
Littérature ancienne et moderne. 4 vols. Paris. 12mo. (Edited 
by L. Maieul Chandon. Br. Mus.; 3rd edit. ‘‘augmentée,’’ 
by N. T. LeMoyne Desessarts, etc. Paris. 1798-9. 8vo. 
Br. Mus. ) 

Récréations des Dames, propres 4 egayer i’esprit, ou Fleurs 
de Bons Mots, etc. Paris. 12mo. (Br. Mus.) 

Choix d’histoires, tirées de Bandel, Belleforest, de Boisteau, 
dit Launay et de plusieurs autres. 2 vols. Paris, 1779, 1783. 
12mo. (Edit. by A. A. J. Feutry. See Querard. ) 

Nouveaux contes turcs et arabes, etc. Trad. de l’arabe et du 
ture. 2 vols. 12mo. (By J. M. Diglon, ‘‘Orientaliste.”” See 
Que. ) 

Bibliothéque amusante, ou Recueil de piéces diverses. Londres 
(Lyon): Crowder et Ware. 2 vols. 8vo. (Edited by J. F. 
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de Los Rios; perhaps first printed at Lyon, 1766. (See 
Querard, or Gay. ) 

50. 1782seq. Bibliothéque amusante. Paris: Cazin. 89 vols. 18mo. 
(Reprints of best-known ‘‘ Romans,’’ mostly of 18th cent. 
and French, but containing some from 17th cent. and some 
from English, German, etc. See Gay, under ‘“ Bibliothéque,”’ 
vol. 2. ) 

51. 1782. Voyage sentimental [by L. Sterne, trans. by J. P. Frénais], 
augmentée etc. de L’ Histoire de deux folles trés célébres dans 
le monde. Nouvelle édition. 2 parts. Londres. 12mo. 
(Br. Mus. ) 

52. 1782-90. Collection de romans historiques, publiée par de La Borde. 
Paris: Didot Painé. 15 vols. 12mo. (Contains: Hist. secréte 
de la cour de Bourgogne, par Mlle. de La Force, 3 vols.; Hist. 
de Marguerite de Valois, reine de Navarre, par Mile. de La 
Force, 6 vols.; Le Prince de Condé, par Boursault, 2 vols.; 
Les Amours du grand Alcandre, 2 vols.; Bianca Capello, imité 
de l’allemand, 2 vols. (See Gay: Br. Mus. ) 

53. 1783-86. Le Décaméron anglais, ou Recueil des plus jolis Contes 
traduits de l’anglais. (Edited by Marie Wouters.) Londres, 
et Paris: Veuve Ballard et fils. 6 vols. 18mo. (See Quer.: 
Br. Mus. ) ‘ 

54. 1785seq. Le Cabinet des Fées. (This edition, much enlarged from 
earlier forms, [cf. No. 14-], contained works by some thirty 
French authors, mostly of the 18th century ; it was edited by 
C. J. Mayer.) Amsterdam and Paris. 37 vols., 8vo. Illustr. 
by Montlier. (In 1788 enlarged to 41 vols.) (Br. Mus. ) 

55. 1785-97. Bibliothéque Universelle des Dames. 156 tom. Paris. 
12mo. (Section V of this, filling 24 volumes, consisted of 
‘*Romans.’’) (Br. Mus.) 

56. 1786-90. Biblioth®que choisie de contes nouveaux (en partie trad. de 
Varabe et du persan par L. Langlés, de l’italien par E. T. 
Simon, ete.) Paris: Royez. 9 vols. 8vo. and 12mo. (See 
Querard, and Brunet : Manuel. ) 

57. 1787. Voyages Imaginaires, Songes, etc. Amsterdam. 36 vols. 8vo. 
(One of the most important Collections of the century ; contain- 
ing 74 works,—French, 52, foreign, 22; 48 of the eighteenth 
century, and 26 earlier. The Br. Mus. has edition of Paris, 
1787-89, in 39 vols. 8vo.) 

Les Folies sentimentales, ou I’ Hgarement de l’esprit par le 
cceur, contenant : La Folle par amour, ou Lucile et Lindamore 
[by Mich. Cubiéres de Palmézeaux]; La Folle de St. Joseph 
[by the Marquise de Grave]; et la Folle de Pont-Neuf [by a 
third author]. Paris: Royez. 2 vols. 12mo. (See Querard. ) 
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59. 1787. 


JOHN M. CLAPP. 


Bibliotheque anglaise ; ou Recueil d’histoires, contes moraux, 
romans, aventures, anecdotes et caricatures tirées des meilleurs 
auteurs anglais; trad. en francais. (Edited by B. C. Gournay. ) 
Paris. 4 vols. 12mo. See Querard.) 


60. 1787-8. Bibliothéque des Boudoirs, ou choix d’ouvrages rares et 


61. 1789. 


recherchés. 4 vols. Paris. 18mo. (Edited by C. F. X. Mer- 
cier. See Gay.) 

Choix de petits romans de différents genres, par L. M. D. P. 
Nouvelle edition, revue corrigée et augmentée. Londres, et 
Paris. 2 vols. 12mo. (By A. R. LeVoyer d’ Argenson, Marquis 
de Paulmy ; a reprint of several condensations of romances in 
the Bibl. Univ. des Romans. (See Querard. ) - 


62. 1791-2. Romans de chevalerie (imités) par Tressan. Paris. 5 vols. 


18mo. (A reprint of condensations in the Bibl. Univ. des 
Romans, by La Vergne, Comte de Tressan. (See Gay: Br. 
Mus. ) 


63. 1797. Bibliothéque des romans Grecs trad. en Frangais. (Br. Mus. ; 


ed. by Guillaume, and Chardon de la Rossette. ) Paris. 12 vols. 
12mo. 


64. 1798. Recueil de contes et historiettes; trad. libre de ]’anglais et de 


Vitalien. (Edited by N. F. J. Boulenger.) Cologne. 2 vols. 
8vo. (See Querard. ) 
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ALLER A LA MOUTARDE. 


In Romania xxx (1901), p. 388, in his article Vi/loniana, 
M. Gaston Paris seeks to illumine some points suggested by 
M. Auguste Longnon’s edition of the works of Frangois 
Villon." M. Longnon in his note to 1. 1783 Grand Testa- 
ment marks “ Aller 4 la moutarde” as an “ expression 
proverbiale.” Of this summary treatment M. Paris ven- 
tures the opinion, “cela ne renseigne pas beaucoup le 
lecteur. Il était d’usage autrefois, au moment du repas, 
d’envoyer chercher de la moutarde fraichement broyée ; 
c’était généralement les enfants qui étaient chargés de cette 
commission, et il parait qu’ils allaient d’habitude en bandes, 
et en chantant des chansons plaisantes sur les événements 
du jour. De 1A cette locution si fréquente au xv*™* et 
au xvi'™ siécle*: ‘Les petits enfants en vont a la mous- 
tarde’ pour dire un scandale dont tout le monde parle.” 
Here we have the point of departure for the study of this 
locution which” has been so long before the philological 
public and of which the scholars have copied the inter- 
pretation one from the other in a round robin that has made 
wellnigh impossible the placing of responsibility.2 Did M. 
Paris merely conjecture or did he have authority for the 


1 Oeuvres Completes de Frangois Villon par Auguste Longnon,—Alphonse 
Lemerre, Paris, 1892. 

Tt will be noted that all of the examples are of the xvth or of the xvith 
century. 

5 Wolfgang v. Wurzbach : ‘‘ Die Werke Maistre Frangois Villon’: Rom. 
Forsch. 16 (1904), p. 539, note to 1. 1783, makes this categorical state- 
ment: ‘‘ Es war iiblich vor der Mahlzeit die Kinder um Senf zu schicken, 
wobei diese Lieder iiber Ereignisse des Tages sangen (?). Daher kam 
der Ausdruck zu der Bedeutung allgemein bekannt, im Munde 
aller sein.’’ The author cites Leroux, 1, 147 and Rom., xxx, 388 
(G. Paris). 
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statement that it was the custom to send children out for 
mustard? Did they usually go in bands and, as they went, 
sing popular songs? Was he justified in calling the locution 
“fréquente?” And by what process of change did the 
locution come to have its present meaning,—“ to become 
common property, general rumor”’ ? 

In the following pages I present a comparatively large 
collection of examples of this locution ; I have marshalled 
much evidence, syntactical and social, in support of M. 
Paris’ statement that it was indeed the custom in the xvth 
and xvith centuries to send the children out for mustard 
and that on the errand they sang popular songs; and I 
have sought to discover the source, and to trace the his- 
torical development of this locution from its literal to its 
figurative meaning. 


T. Erymowoey. 


There are suggested etymologies of the word moutarde to 
the number of four, of which only one deserves very serious 
consideration.’ It is that of Kérting and Diez, and is found 


' The other etymologies suggested are found in Larousse : 

(1) < Cymric mostardd = qui émet une forte odeur. 

(2) < Lat. multum +-ardens (against which etymology the most potent 
argument is the frequency of the writings mostard and moustard). 

(3) < moult tarde, dévise des ducs de Bourgogne,— Burgundy and especially 
Dijon, being famous for its mustard. Concerning this etymology, 
Furetiére, Dict. Universei, s. vy. moutardier, explains that, in 1382, 
when King Charles, accompanied by his uncle, Philip the Bald, 
Duke of Burgundy, was going against the Gantois, who were in 
rebellion, the town of Dijon raised 1000 men for his army. In 
return for this courtesy the Duke bestowed upon the city the right 
to use his coat-of-arms, bearing the device ‘‘Moult », tarde,’’ which, 
written scroll-shaped, was read by the people moult tarde. This 
caused the troops and afterwards all Dijonnais to be called moutar- 
diers—and not the fact that Dijon was famed for its mustard. How- 
ever, Leroux de Lincy in his Proverbes Francais, s. v. Dijon, con- 
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also in Littré; Lat. mustum > Fr. moit; Prov. and Cat. 
most ; Span. and Ital. mosto; + suffix > Bourgig. mostaza ; 
Prov. mostarda; Port. and Ital. mostarda. (Diez adds 
“weil es mit Most angebracht wird.”) 


II. Source. , 


The earliest example yet brought to light of this locution 
is found in Le Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris sous le 
regne de Charles vi, p. 641, col. 2, (lan 1413): “En 
icelluy temps chantoient les petits enfans au soir, en allant 
au vin ou [a] la moutarde.” Undoubtedly this statement ! 
is to be taken absolutely literally, and may well be what is 
referred to in the note of M. Paris (tho the reference is not 
given). The attention of the Bourgeois was struck by the 
singing of the little children as they came out for the wine 
and for the mustard for the evening meal. 
This literal acceptance of this statement is supported by 
Leroux de Lincy,' who notes “ Les enfants en vont a la 
moutarde”’ as a proverb of the xvith century, and adds: 
“ Quant 4 ce proverbe, il rappelle usage encore assez ordi- 
naire aujourd’hui parmi le peuple d’envoyer les enfants 
encore inutiles chercher les objets nécessaires au ménage. 
C’est ainsi que l’auteur du Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris 
dit en parlant d’une chanson populaire en 1413 ‘Item, en 
icelluy temps chantoient les petits enfans au soir en allant 


siders this etymology ‘‘inventée 4 plaisir.’’ He finds it noted ina 
book published at Rouen in 1640: Toineau Arbeau, Bigarrures et 
Touches du Seigneur des Accords. But in the Dit de ?’ Apostoile, which 
dates from the end of the x1mth century, we find mention of the 
‘*moutarde de Dijon,’’ which proves that the town already had a 
reputation for its mustard. ‘‘Il] n’est ville se non Dijon, I) n’est 
moutarde que & Dijon”’ (Prov. de Jeh. Michelet, ms. xvéme siécle). 
It is far more probable, then, that the successful industry suggested 
the device to the Dukes of Burgundy than vice versa. 

! Leroux de Lincy, Proverbes Frangais, v. 11, 203. 
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au vin ou a la moutarde, ete.” ' Of course in our own 
day the custom of thus utilizing the services of the little 
folk is still “assez ordinaire,” not only in France but in the 
other countries of Europe and in America.’ 


In order to justify the acceptance of this locution in its 
literal sense it is necessary 

(A) To establish the prevalence of the use of mustard 
in such quantities as to make necessary a daily errand in 
search of it. 

(B) To justify syntactically the use of the phrase aller 
@ la moutarde in the signification of aller chercher de la 
moutarde. 

(C) To emphasize the extent of the custom of singing 
popular topical songs in the streets. 


(A) Prevalence of the Use of Mustard. 


The testimony that establishes beyond cavil the wide- 
spread use of the condiment is contained in an historical 
statement of the age of the mustard industry ; in the fame of 
the town of Dijon, a fame based upon the enormity of its 
mustard industry; in historical references to the amount 


1 Wherever this passage is referred to, as by Littré, Leroux de Lincy, 
Nisard, du Bellay, et al., the preposition is always inserted (repeated ) 

before la moutarde. 
' 2In the Bohemian settlement of New York, in the neighborhood of East 
72nd St. and Avenue A, where women are for the most part the wage 
earners, it isa custom to have a sort of central kitchen for the neighbor- 
hood, where one woman superintends the cooking for the whole group of. 
families. At meal-time the children come from all about, armed with 
granite-ware dishes piled one upon the other and carried by a handle. In 
these they carry back the family meal from this central kitchen. In Ger- 
é many, it is customary to send children to fetch cooked foods from the res- 
: taurants. Cf., too, the vendors of pommes frites in the streets of French 
cities. 
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used, the regulation of its sale, the regulation of the Guild 
of Mustard Vendors ; and in various proverbs and literary 
references. 

Larousse ' tells us that the history of the use of mustard 
goes back very far. It was used by the Greeks and also by 
the Romans. In the rvth century, the Gauls used it pre- 
pared with honey, olive oil or vinegar. The use of mustard 
seems to have been very ancient among all Aryan peoples. 

Dijon (Burgundy) has long been famous for its mustard.* 
That fame goes back to the xth century, when the founda- 
tion of the wealth and repute that came to the city from this 
industry was laid. 

Not only the importance of the industry speaks for the 
vast consumption of the condiment but also four definite 
historical statements of the amount consumed on certain 
oceasions. Larousse makes the statement: “ Lors des fétes 
que le Due de Bourgogne Eudes 1v donna au roi Philippe 
de Valois 1336 & Rouen on consomma dans un seul jour 
300 litres de moutarde.” M. Henry Chabceuf® is support- 
ing authority for the truth of the above statement: “ Le 
Moyen Age a aimé les cuisines incendiaires et les vins 
épicés . . . n’oublions pas non plus la glorieuse moutarde 
chére 4 Rabelais pour laquelle Dijon est en renom dés 
le xm®™* siecle. En 1336 Eudes tv régale Philippe de 
Valois & Rouen et on en consomme un poingon entier, ce 
qui suppose un formidable goinfrerie et de terribles beu- 
veries.” Larousse is also authority for the statement: “ Le 
pape avignonnais Jean Xx1I raffolait de la moutarde: il en 
mettait dans tous les mets. I] eréa pour un de ses neveux 
la charge de ‘premier moutardier.’ De 1a le dicton appliqué 


1 Larousse, Dict. Univ. du xrx*me sitele s. v. moutarde. 
2 Cf. supra, p. 98, n. 1 (3). 
’ Henri Chabeuf, Dijon, Monuments et Souvenirs, pp. 36 ff. 
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aux sots vaniteux de ‘premier moutardier du pape,’ ”’—a 
dicton still in common use.' 

The next valuable bit of evidence of the widespread con- 
sumption of mustard is contained in an Essai de Statistique 
Parisienne du xtv*™® au xvr™ siecle,?> where the author 
gives the average daily expenditure for a series of articles 
‘les plus nécessaires,”’ among them “Item, en saulce verte, 
cameline, moustarde, troys mille quatre cens frans ou 
environ.” 

Taking up, next, references to the regulation of the sale of 
mustard, we may cite Henri Chabeeuf: “Des ordonnances 
du 10 aofit 1390 et de 1407 réglementent minutieusement 
la fabrication et la mise en vente, néanmoins si gros person- 
nages qu’ils soient déja, les moutardiers ne seront constitués 
en corporation qu’en 1634, et Louis xrv leur donnera pour 
armes—d’azur 4 un entonnoir d’or..... On vend la 
moutarde en boutique, mais on la crie aussi par les rues 
comme la sauce verte faite de blé vert écrasé, et en général 
tous les accessoires de la table; jusqu’A la Révolution on 
brouettera le vinaigre dans les rues de Paris..... (p. 60) 
Le Dijonnais assaisonne sa cuisine de la moutarde nationale, 
bien entendu.” 

In the time of Saint Louis, mustard was used in such 
quantities as to justify its being hawked about the streets. 
Larousse says: “A cette époque (sous Saint Louis) les 
vinaigriers avaient seuls le droit de fabriquer et de vendre 
de la moutarde. A cette époque les sauciers lorsque arrivait 
Vheure du diner, portaient des sauces dans les maisons et 
couraient les rues de Paris, en criant ‘Sauce A la moutarde ! 
Sauce 4 l’ail! Sauce 4 la ciboule! Sauce au verjus! Sauce 


1Cf. for example, Daudet, Mule du Pape. 

Histoire Générale de Paris aux et Sitcles. Documents et 
Ecrits Originauz Recueillis et Edités par Le Roux de Lincy et Tisserand, 
Paris, 1867, p. 494. 
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a la ravigote!’”” M. Leroux de Lincy' contributes sen- 
tences relative to the organization of the “crieurs jurés de 
Paris, vers 1297,” among which are reckoned the mustard 
vendors. To have the right of manufacture and sale regu- 
lated by law speaks for the considerableness of the industry. 

It is to be noted that these historical statements bear out 
the remark of the Bourgeois de Paris who mentions the 
time “au soir” which corresponds with “’heure du diner” 
as given by Larousse. Also, the Journal dun Bourgeois 
says “au vin ow la moutarde,”’ which emphasizes the fact 
that the mustard was not sought at the wine-sellers, but 
may very well have been bought of the street-vendors, the 
push-cart peddlers, the “ vinaigriers ” or “ sauciers.” 

Under the heading of literary references and proverbs 
indicative of the widespread use of mustard we would cite 
Le Mistere du Vieil Testament :? 


“‘ Jetham :—Servirons nous point de moustarde 
A ce disner, dy, Suffené?’’ 


A dinner without mustard seems to have been quite as 
much a matter for astonishment as to-day in France a dinner 
without wine. Along the same line we have a proverb of 
Richelet (cf. Larousse) : 

‘* De trois choses Dieu vous garde 
Du beeuf salé sans moutarde, 


D’un valet qui se regarde, 
D’une femme qui se tarde.”’ 


Found in Larousse, too, is the proverb: “A Paris on 
siffait la moutarde, 4 Rouen on la criait,” with the significa- 
tion, “every land has its customs,’’ “when in Rome do as 
the Romans do.” 


Leroux de Lincy, Histoire de I’ Hotel de Ville de Paris. partie, 
p. 134 ff. 
*Le Mistére du Vieil Testament, 1, p. 206, 1. 13791. 
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Found in Leroux de Lincy’s' collection of proverbs is 
this: “Il n’appartient pas 4 tout vinaigrier de faire de 
bonne moutarde,” equivalent to our English “there are 
teachers and teachers.” From the same source comes the 
proverb: “ C’est s’y entendre 4 cela comme un rossignol a 
crier de la moutarde,” equalling “not to understand the 
thing at all.” These proverbial sayings bring out strongly 
the custom of the street-hawking of mustard, the whistling 
or crying of the vendors; and it seems superfluous to add 
that proverbial sayings would hardly have developed about 


an institution that was uncommon. 


(B) Aller & = aller chereher. 


To justify syntactically the use of the phrase aller 4 la 
moutarde as equivalent in meaning to aller chercher de la 
moutarde, we have but to call attention to the parallel use 
of the exactly similar phrases, aller 4 eau, aller aux tripes, 
aller au vin, aller au pain, aller 4 la viande, aller aux cartes. 


‘* J’ay faim, si me vueil desjuner 

Délivrez-vous, alez au vin / 
Et vous, fille, tandis Aubin 
Alez querre, si disnerons.’’ 

Ane. Thédt. Fr¢., Mir. de Nostre Dame, p. 336. 

‘* Et balent et tripent et saillent 
Et vont 4 Saint Marcel as tripes.’’ 
Rom. de la Rose, 5035.? 


1 Leroux de Lincy, Proverbes Frangais, sec. xu, p. 204. 

? Apropos of this example and in view of the similarity of position of the 
two guilds, the tripe-vendors and the mustard-vendors, the following note 
is of interest, from Henri Chabceuf’s Dijon, Monuments et Souvenirs, p. 39 : 
**On est aussi plus s¢vére pour les tripiers, qui, établis 4 l’aise dans les 
maisons de |’ouest ouvrant par derriére sur le Guzon, faisaient librement 
de son cours le réceptacle de tous les déchets de leur industrie . . . . En 
1667 Millote, ‘l’antique majeur,’ qui est voisin des tripiers,—son hétel 
existe encore Rue Piron 27, et touche au Bourg par les derriéres—obtint 
qu’ il soit interdit aux tripiers de fondre les graisses et de briler les cornes 
dans |’intérieur de la ville.”’ 
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Littré s. v. eaw says, “aller 4 l’eau chez un autre” = 
“ empiéter sur ce qui est A lui,” and gives one example from 
La Fontaine, Pété, “ N’allez point V’eau chez un autre,” 
equivalent to our “ Do not draw water from another’s well.” 
In Normandy especially, and elsewhere in France, one still 
hears aller 2 Peau, s’en aller & Peau, with the distinct meaning 
of aller chercher de eau, For example, “ Ov est cette per- 
sonne? Elle est allée 4 l'eau,” does not mean that she has 
gone to the river to swim, or to pluck flowers along the 
bank, but to fetch water. Cf. Bescherelle, Grd. Dict., p. 133, 
s. v. aller; “aller = se transporter dans un endroit pour se 
procurer q. ch.; p. ex., aller au bois, aller 4 l’eau, aller au 
pain, aller au vin.” 

Cf. Jahrbuch, vi, p. 171, 1. 202: 


‘* Si m’en irai a le viande.’’ 


(C) Popular Songs. 


We have small need to dwell at length upon the preva- 
lence of popular songs or of the custom of street-singing in 
a country where it is still the order of the day, where no 
event of political, artistic, or scientific moment is not appro- 
priated and made the subject of a café-chantant success. 
There would be no meaning to the term chanson populaire 
and no occasion for the large number of anthologies and 
explicative works upon this subject’ if the singing of songs 
were not the custom of the French people and had not been 
from time immemorial. A cursory perusal of any of the 
works cited below is sufficient to bring out the large number 


1Ch. Nisard, Chansons Populaires ; Jeanroy, Origines de la Poésie Lyrique 
en France au Moyen Age; G. Paris, Les Chansons du xveme sidele. Soc. des 
Anciens Textes, No.1; Raynaud, Bibliographie des Chansonniers Francais ; 
Rainié, Chansonnier du xviii?me sidcle; Leroux de Lincy, Chants Histori- 
ques Francais ; et al. 
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of songs that have been made and become popular, builded 
upon historical happenings or political events of the day. 
The institution of the Jongleur, the singing minstrel, is at 
once evoked by this discussion of popular songs, and M. 
Gustave Masson’s statement at the head of the Introduction 
to his work La Lyre Francaise, “If ever there was a singing 
race or people, it is certainly the French’’—a statement 
called forth by the exclamation “Ce qui ne vaut pas la peine 
d’étre dit, on le chante.” 

As far as the widespread use of popular songs in the 
Xvth and xvith centuries is concerned, Leroux de Lincy ' 
says, “Je suis loin cependant d’avoir pu réunir toutes les 
piéces du méme genre composées A cette époque (xvi'™ 
siecle), chaque jour en voyant paraitre; et ces chansons 
imprimées séparément ou dans des recueils étaient répandues 
avec profusion parmi le peuple, qui se plaisait a les répéter.” 

The particular song to which reference is made by the 
Journal dun Bourgeois is a joyous ditty in praise of the 
popular idol the Duc de Bourgogne, and begins thus: “ Duc 
de Bourgogne, Dieu te remaint en joye.”* After the assassina- 
tion of the Duke of Orleans by the Duke of Burgundy and 
the latter’s oppression of the Council of the King, and other 
acts of tyranny, the people turned against their popular idol. 
Indeed the Bourgeois goes on to relate that ‘des enfants 
apostés sans doute par les amis de Jean sans Peur, l’ayant 
un jour chantée (this song, Due de Bourgogne, Dieu te remaint 
en joye) dans les rues de Paris, estoient fouillez en la boiie et 
nasvrez villaynement.” In its stead, a new song to the 
fallen idol was on every child’s lips; of it only the refrain 


1 Leroux de Lincy, Recueil de Chants Historiques Frangais depuis le x11*me 
jusqu’ au xvirieme Paris, MDcccxLII. Introduction. 

2Cf. also Ch. Nisard, Chansons Populaires, Tome 1, p. 238, where the 
occurrence is detailed at some length in a quotation from the work, which 
is cited in the note under the rather misleading title, Journal de Paris. 
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has survived: “ Votre cul a la toux, commére, Votre cul a 
la toux, la toux.”' 


HisroricaAL DEVELOPMENT FROM THE LITERAL 
TO THE FIGURATIVE MEANING. 


If, then, we accept the literal signification of this phrase 
as its source, there remains for us now to seek to discover 
the development and transfer of meaning from the literal to 
the figurative. This end can best be subserved by a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the nine examples we have to offer. 
Such an arrangement of the material traces the transfer in 
meaning naturally, connectedly, and logically. The first 
example is of the year 1413, from Le Journal d’un Bourgeois 
de Paris, already cited, and, as we have tried to show, is to 
be taken absolutely in its literal signification. Next in point 
of time comes an example from Frangois Villon (1431- 
1489), Grand Testament (written in 1461), Chant cim, 1. 
1776 ff. : 


‘Item, riens 4 Jaquet Cardon, 
Car je n’ay riens pour lui d’ honneste 
Non pas que le geste habandon, 
Sinon ceste bergeronnete :— 

S’elle eust le chant ‘Marionnette’ 

Fait pour Marion la Peautarde, 

Ou d’ Ouvrez vostre huys, Guillemette 
Elle allast bien 4 la moutarde.”’ ? 


1 This song arose from an epidemic of a sort of grippe that raged in Paris 
at this time (1413). 

2John Payne, The Poems of Master Francois Villon of Paris done into 
English verse for the Villon Society, London, Mpcccxcu, translates the stanza 
thus :— 


“‘Ttem, Jacques Cardon naught of me 
(For naught I had for him) shall get— 
—Not that he’d throw away, perdie, 
Except this roundel, if ’twere set 
To some such tune as ‘ Marionnette’ 
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That is to say, this “bergeronnette” might have been sung 
by the children in the evening as they went out for mustard, 
and therefore become popular, had it had so catchy an air as 
the two songs mentioned. It is to be noted in this example 
that attention is called to two definite popular songs sung by 
the children and touching contemporary people; that the 
subject is not les enfants ; that the example contains no geni- 
tive and that the verb is not in the present tense—all of which 
points support the idea that the phrase is here to be taken 
literally and had not yet become fixed in a proverbial sense. 

The next example chronologically and logically is from 
Rabelais, 1, 21 (date cirea 1532): “Et en feut faicte une 
chanson dont les petits enfants alloyent 4 la moutarde,” 
where the literal signification, a song sung by the children as 
they went for mustard, stands out much more strongly than 
the figurative idea, a song which everybody knew.’ The next 
example, still of the xvith century, emphasizes the literal 
signification, bears more upon the custom of singing popular 
songs at the mustard-vendors’ than upon the spreading of 
popular news. It is from the edition by Ch. Fontaine of 
le Quintil Censeur, Paris, 1555. “En 1550,? le Quintil a 
repris contre du Bellay* la théorie de Sibilet. Il s’écrie 
i propos des chansons railli¢es par Joachim, ‘O, quelle re- 
jection de choses si bien faites, et par telz auteurs que 


d’espris, de les nommer chansons vulgaires? Chansons, — 


bien, vulgaires, non, comme seroit la tirelitentaine* ou l’amy 


Composed for Marion Slow-to-come 
Or ‘ Hold your door open, Guillemette’ 
It might belike the vogue become.”’ 
1 Note the genitive ‘‘dont.’’ 
? First Edition, of 1550, is by Bartolomi Aneau. 
5Du Bellay, La Deffence et Illustration de la Langue Frangoyse (1549), p. 
214, note. (Ed. by Henri Chamard, chez Albert Fontemoing, Paris, 1904. ) 
*Cf. also God., Lex., v. 7, p. 727, s. v. Tirelitenteine, where wrong punc- 
tuation blinds the sense. Not given s. v. mostarde. 
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Baudichon,' car ce ne sont chansons desquelles on voise A la 
moutarde—et puis dire icelles ne mériter le nom de odes ou 
de vers lyriques?’” It is certainly impossible to read out 
of this example anything more than the statement that these 
are not the sort of topical songs that are sung in the streets 
by the children going for the evening mustard. 

The next example brings us past the middle of the xvith 
century and shows the locution already taking on its figura- 
tive meaning, and already assuming the fixed form that it 
was destined to preserve. In Charles de Ste. Marthe 
(1512-1555), Poésie Frangoise, p. 33 :* 


‘“Son meschant Cuers est assés evident 
J’a les enfantz en vont A la moustarde.”’ 


Cf. Langlois: Notes et Extraits des 


2 1 Also lamybaudichon or Gaudichon. 

P Mss. de la Bibl. Free., v. XXxi11, p. 179, note 1 (pt. 2): ‘‘& propos d’un 
g parchemin du xrveme siécle. A la fin du volume, une main du xyme 
siécle a écrit 

g ‘En mey Paris ait une chose 

g Qui en mey Paris est enclose 

§ Que celle chose osteroit 
a Par tout le monde pais seroit.’ 

Also : 

‘ Adont li respont le berger 

Comment |’ entendez vous? 
L’ Amin Gaudechon, plumez 

Vostre cou, cou, cou, cous.’ ’’ 
s ? The full context reads : 

‘*A Monsieur Dolet 

i D’ Un Détracteur, medisant de luy. 


¢, Si ce Baudet, ton scauoir tant peu prise, 
Be Que ci & 14, ton nom aille mordent, 
Consideré sa tresfolle entreprise, 
Ce n'est pas trop merveilleux accident. 
Son meschant Cuers est assés evident 
J’a les enfantz en vont A la moustarde. 
Il cognoistra plus a plains, quoy qu’il tarde, 
Qu’ il a gaigné prendre le frein aux dentz. 
Mais 4 ce sot ce ne fault prendre garde 
D’un sac ne sort, que ce qui est dedans.’’ 
(Ch. de Ste. Marthe, Poésie Frangotse, p. 33.) 
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The evil disposition of this Baudet is evident; for the 
little children are already singing of it, 7. ¢., it has become 
common property, everybody knows of it. Note that the 
subject of the verb is les enfants, that the genitive en is used, 
and that the verb is put in the present tense, the three dis- 
tinctive features of this expression when used as a proverbial 
locution. It is noteworthy, too, that none of the examples 
given thus far have got into the lexicons,’ probably for the 
very sufficient reason that they have been used in their 
habitual and literal sense. 

We have progressed now to the end of the xvith and 
beginning of the xviith centuries, where we come upon three 
examples of the locution which may be considered in a 
group; for not only are they of the same period in time, but 
they present the same grammatical form and are all used in 
the transferred, proverbial sense of the locution ; they are 
likewise all three to be found in the lexicons of Godefroy or 
Littré. The first (year 1595) shows indubitably the pro- 
verbial sense well-established : 

“ Quand elles voyent que leur desbordement est venu en 
lumiére, et (comme on dit) que les petits enfants en vont a la 
moustarde, alors font 4 la porte ouverte ce qu’elles faisoient 
auparavant en cachette.” (H. Estienne, prep. a Apologie 
pour Hérodote, xx, t. ii., Ch. xx, p. 477.) 

“Mais qui vous a dit qu’elle estoit accordée? Me le 
demandez-vous? Les petits enfans en vont a la moustarde.”’ 
(Tourneb., Les contens, 11, 

There is no trace of the literal meaning here ; the writer 
might have answered “Tout le monde le sait,” ‘‘ La nouvelle 
est bruitée,” or made a similar prosaic response of the same 
portent. Quite in the same class falls the next example : 


'Save Quintil Censeur, found in God., Lex., however, s. v. Tirelitenteine, 
but not s. v. mostarde. 
7Cf. God. Ler. (Complém. ) s. v. mostarde. 
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“Mais on ne laissa pas de publier ceci par tout le pays, 
car mon compére ne fut pas secret, tellement que /es enfants 
en vont aujourd’hui a la moutarde.” (Francion, Liv. vii, 
p. 331.)' Here the custom of mustard-fetching by singing 
children is scarcely referred to, but the idea of the spreading 
of news, the publishing of it thruout the land, is emphasized. 
It is noteworthy that the first four examples (literal in sense) 
all contained definite reference to a song or to songs, whereas 
the last four (figurative in sense) have referred to the diffu- 
sion of some secret or some doubtful incident. 

Our next example shows the locution still alive a ceutury 
later, and wholly bereft of its original literal signification. 
It is from Dancourt (1661-1725), le Charivari (first repre- 
sented in 1697), Sc. x1v: “Avec son mariage qu’elle dit qui 
sera secret, et tout le monde en va a la moutarde.” * The con- 
text shows clearly that this affair has been spread abroad, 
has become town-talk. It is to be noted that we have 
advanced from les enfants to tout le monde as the subject of 
the verb, removing the form of the locution one step from 


1Cf. Littré, Dict., 5, v. moutarde. 

2The play deals with the love affairs of Mme Loricat, a lady of some 
years and much wealth, who is about to espouse Thibaut, her gardener, a 
young and uncouth peasant. Thibaut enters, out of breath and angry : 

‘* Thib.—Oh palsanguenne, oui, j’ai bien affaire de ga. Mais voyez un 
peu ces nigauts-!4 a qui ils en avont. 

Mathurine.—Qu’est-ce que c’est donc, M. Thibaut, vous voila biau de 
mauvaise humeur ? 

Thib.—H6é, ventregué, qui ne le seroit pas? N’an se gobargede moi dans 
tout le village et les petits enfants couront aprés moi: oh, dame! 

Math.—Est-ce que vous leur avez fait queuque chose ? 

Thib.—Non, voirement, c’est notre Madame qui est cause de ¢a. 

Math.—Mwe Loricat? 

Thb.— Avec son mariage qu’elle dit qui sera secret et tout le monde en 
va 4 la moutarde. 

Math.—Eh biau, tant mieux pour vous, cela vous fait honneur. . 

Tmb.—Queu peste d’honneur? ils se gaussont trestous de moi, vous 
dis-je.”’ 
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its origin but bringing it by so much nearer to its figurative 
signification. 

Thus we have traced the complete development of this 
locution. As the popular songs sung by the children on 
their evening errand for mustard spread abroad the crying 
events of the day, so develops the expression, en aller a la 
moutarde, ‘to become generally known, common talk, public 
rumor.” It is noteworthy, finally, that we have no example 
of this locution prior to the xvth century ; likewise we have 
no historic mention of the popularity of street singing until 
the xvth century ; likewise it is in the xvth century that 
we find the mustard-vendors characterized as gros person- 
nages, and regulations laid down for the hawking of their 
goods. In other words, this locution arises simultaneously 
with the growth of the mustard-industry and with the 
spread of popularity of street-singing.’ 


CoLtMAN DupLEY FRANK. 


It is a well-known fact that the mustard-plant scatters its pollen far and 
wide, takes root easily, grows luxuriantly, and spreads rapidly. This fact 
no doubt aided the development of the figurative sense of this Jocution. 
Just so rumor flies, gossip spreads, and slander takes root. 

? Attention should be called to the large number of locutions made on the 
word moutarde, most of which are of no concern for this study. Indeed, it 
is of the utmost importance to keep entirely separate and distinct two lines 
of meanings of the term. The signification unimportant for us can be indi- 
cated by the phrase /e baril de moutarde, colloquial for le derritre, which sug- 
gests at once an idea entirely foreign to this stndy. Closely connected, 
however, are such locutions as the following : moutard = enfant, also gamin, 
the street waif. The question suggests itself, does not this appellation arise 
from the custom of the little children te go for mustard? Envoyer a la 
moutarde = to send about one’s business—there, my child, go and get the 
mustard, don’t bother me. Et le reste en moutarde, said of a man who can- 
not justify his accounts, equivalent to the college youth’s bill for sundries. 
S’ amuser 2 la moutarde = to waste time, probably lounging about the mus- 
tard-vendors’ shops or carts. S’en aller a la moutarde is said of a man who 
has dropped in the social scale, fallen to the rabble, gone to the dogs. S’en 
moutarder likewise applies to people who sink in station, especially to those 


. 
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who fall thru drinking. The modern dictionaries of French slang do not 
include this locution, at least not Billaudeau, Recueil de Locutions ; Marcel 
Schwob, Etude sur ? Argot Frangais; Albert-Lévy et G. Pinet, L’ Argot de 
v?X. Neither has it seemed possible to connect with the French locution 
the modern English slang phrase ‘‘all to the mustard,’’ a symbol of 
unusual excellence. 

It will be seen from the nature of the examples of the locution en aller a 
la moutarde, from the statements of the vast amount of mustard consumed 
in the Middle Ages, and from the etymology of Diez, that the mustard of 
the Middle Ages was quite a different product from that of to-day, altho 
it is a noteworthy fact that the modern condiment is used to a far greater 
extent in France than in any other modern country. The name of the 
mustard seed was Lat. sinapsis > germe. sinap > goth. sinaps > ger. senf, 
which maintained itself in German, while French developed a name from 
the mixing-fluid mout < Lat. mustum, and the condiment undoubtedly was 
in texture quite as fluid as mout, the new wine, which entered into its com- 
position. Note in the example from Le Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris, 
that the children go ‘‘au vin ou Ala moutarde’’; it is juxtaposed with 
wine; note that the amount of its consumption is measured by the hun- 
dreds of liters, and note further such allied locutions as baveur comme un 
pot @ moutarde (Leroux de Lincy, Prov. Frang., t. u, p. 303), ‘ foaming 
as a wine-pot,’’ a much stronger simile than foaming as a mustard-pot 
(which never has been known to foam); et le reste en moutarde is said of a 
man whose accounts do not reckon up exactly—the rest in drink ; il s’en est 
allé 2 la moutarde is said of the man who frequents the dram-shops. All of 
these locutions point to a very liquid condiment. In strong support of 
this theory comes the Span. word mostazo, according to the Dice. de la 
Acad. Real. = mosto fuerte, strong new wine. 
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IV.—SOME PHASES OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


There is a fascination in the attempt to define the 
supernatural, although one is aware of the etymological 
contradiction implied in the effort. The definition of the 
Century Dictionary, “that which is above or beyond the 
established course or laws of nature,” does not help us 
much. ‘This definition is best approached by drawing a 
distinction between the natural and ‘the supernatural 
which may be epitomized by stating that the former is 
comprehended, the latter only apprehended. We know, 
for example, what Poe means when he speaks of the dual } 
self in William Wilson, but we do not comprehend the 
methods by which that duality is to be brought about. 
In this lack of comprehension lies the attraction of the 
supernatural. It is one phase of the larger appeal of the 
romantic, which includes it; and it springs from that ever 
present demand for what is strange and new which is a 
part of the nature of man. It is of interest to note that 
in the nineteenth century, which has demanded an ever 
increasing exactitude in science, and in America, where 
commercial standards have always been definite, there has 
been developed to a remarkable degree a literature dealing 
with that which cannot be proved or understood. 

Broadly speaking, this element has been present in 
American literature since the publication of Increase 
Mather’s Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Provi- 
dences in 1684, if indeed that treatise can lay claim to 
the name of literature, which may be denied with great 
certitude to The Day of Doom, by his Puritan predecessor, 
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Michael Wigglesworth. But the works of both Increase 
and Cotton Mather, whose Wonders of the Invisible World 
is supernatural enough in all conscience in its theme, are 
so clearly the products of argumentative energy rather 
than of spiritual fancy that they may be disregarded in 
the survey. One is tempted to linger over Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s musings upon the other world, but these are so 
definitely doctrinal or philosophic that they are also obvi- 
ously beside our purpose. 

As we draw nearer our own day, we come to Philip 
Freneau, who has been mentioned more than once as a 
forerunner of Poe; but his treatment of the supernatural 
in such poems as his House of Night is so crude and 
unconvincing that we may dismiss any suspicion of in- 
fluence wpon the later poet. Freneau was a poet at times; 
but his queer vision, in which Death is scolded vehemently 
for his sins by “a portly youth of comely countenance,” 
leaves the reader in such mental confusion that one cannot 
regret that Freneau turned his attention to themes ap- 
proaching more closely to reality. 

The supernatural in American literature belongs, then, 
mainly to the nineteenth century, and is to be found in 
its most artistic form in the lyric, the romance, and the 
short story, though it has also been introduced into the 
epic and the drama. It began with the romances of 
Charles Brockden Brown, and it is significant that the 
works of the first professed man of letters in this country 
should contain studies of human beings under super- 
natural conditions. Brown may be said to have been, for 
America at least, the pioneer of realistic supernaturalism. 
His method of securing effects is to retail a series of 
minute facts or sentiments until the number and the logical 
sequence of them paralyse the reader’s capacity for doubt. 
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In this he anticipates Poe’s method, and in such scenes 
as the one in Hdgar Huntly, where the hero finds himself 
at the bottom of a pit in the darkness, the effect of terror 
is secured by a series of negations in much the same way 
as that in which Poe handles similar material. Brown, 
however, has little direct influence upon Poe or Haw- 
thorne, although the latter gave him a niche in company 
with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Fielding in The 
Hall of Fantasy. Brown rarely deals with the spiritual 
side of the supernatural and it is really only in his treat- 
ment of the abnormal that he approaches the subject. 
The apparently supernatural voice in Wieland which, 
hovering over Clara, guards her from harm, and yet per- 
suades her brother to murder, is explained by the ventrilo- 
quism of Carwin; the mystery surrounding Huntly’s 
movements is accounted for by his sleepwalking. In this 
careful explanation of the mysterious he reminds us of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, but Brown was little affected in his treat- 
ment of the supernatural by the prevailing Gothic Romance 
in England. Much greater influence in another direc- 
tion was exerted upon Brown by William Godwin, the 
author of Caleb Williams. The rhetorical effects of both 
authors are obtained by much the same methods, and the 
remarkable likeness of the character of Arthur Mervyn 
to that of Caleb Williams has never been pointed out, so 
far as the writer is aware. But it was not in his treat- 
ment of the supernatural that Brown was affected by God- 
win. Brown’s novels are thoroughly American in their 
material, and there is a sense of wildness, of remoteness, 
which is of great help in the establishment of a romantic 
atmosphere. The solitary walks of Huntly, the lonely 
mansion where Constantia Dudley meets Ormond in their 
death struggle, the entire setting of Wieland, are suggestive 
of the New World. 
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The supernatural lyric reaches the highest point in 
America in the work of Poe. Three phases of the super- 
natural are developed in his poems. We have, first, the 
description of the spirit world or the suggestion of rela- 
tion between the spirit world and human beings, as in 
Fairyland, Al Aaraaf, The Raven, Israfel, Annabel Lee, 
The Sleeper, Dreamland, For Annie, and The Bells. 
Second, we find poems in which there is a denial of a 
natural law as, The City in the Sea or The Valley of Un- 
rest. A third group includes the supernatural allegory 
of The Haunted Palace or The Conqueror Worm. It will 
be seen that the above list includes nearly all of his greatest 
poems, although the To Helen of 1831 remains without it. 
Poe’s verse confines itself usually to four themes, pride, 
love, death, and beauty, and the supernatural lendssitself 
well to these themes. 

There is very little in Poe’s verse of the degradation of 


the spiritual which is found in his prose. THe is not of 
. 
course always equally happy or significant; the moons in 
Fairyland which 


‘* put out the starlight 
With the breath from their pale faces,’’ 


are pure extravaganza. There is not the fine touch of 
surety in these early poems which appears in those that 
make up the edition of 1845. In that year, the super- 
natural motive received one of its best treatments in verse 
in the revised version of Israfel. 


‘* Yes, heaven is thine ; but.this 
Ts a world of sweets and sours ; 
Our flowers are merely—flowers, 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours.’’ 


This is the supernatural in its delicate, suggestive phase. 
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The Raven, on the other hand, is a most powerful study 
of the effect of the supernatural upon the man who is pre- 
disposed by nature and by his surroundings to the recep- 
tion of abnormal impressions. The scene is prepared by 


the tempest outside—the bird is chosen well, and the , 


natural glides into the supernatural so easily that the tran- 
sition is hardly perceptible. The ending of the poem is 
especially worthy of study, rising as it does through a 
climax of action in the 17th stanza:— 


‘* Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend !’’ I shrieked, upstarting— 
‘* Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my door ! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door !”’ 


Quoth the Raven ‘‘ Nevermore.’’ 


to a climax of feeling in the next and last stanza: 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted,—nevermore !”’ 


It is to be noticed that in this poem there is nothing 
explained ; the only probable explanation is suggested and 
removed, and the result is an acquiescence in the super- 
natural as complete as may be. But even with regard to 
this poem, the word supernatural hardly satisfies us. Poe 
points not upward, but outward, away from life rather 
than above it. Abstraction is exchanged for abstraction, 
human sympathy for his creations there can be none, and 
the only reason, so far as his readers can see, why his 
creatures should not die, is that they have never been born. 
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Poe was ially fond of allegory, ‘though he wrote 
in it oftener than is usually stated; but he achieved a 
supreme result in The Haunted Palace, in which the ruin 
of a soul is portrayed under the guise of the destruction of 
a building. He also made a supreme failure in the same 
field in The Conqueror Worm, partly on account of the 
hideous conception, partly through his introduction of an 
explanation of the allegory in the last stanza. 

Poe had a theory about the writing of poetry, and his 
theory led naturally to the treatment of supernatural 
themes. He believed that a poem should be short, unified, 
and should have a tinge of the grotesque about it. By 
grotesque, he meant abnormal, and abnormal remains the 
best word with which to describe Poe’s poetry. There is 
no lift in it; no great living truth springs from our hearts, 
no fact of life rises from our memories, at its call,—it 
touches neither past nor future, but it is for those moments 
when all we want is the succession of glorious sounds; 
and if his range is narrow he carried that range to its 
supreme height. 

In Poe’s short stories the supernatural is treated fre- 
quently, though not relatively so frequently as in his 
poems. Of his sixty-eight short stories,' twenty-two deal 
with supernatural themes, and they are usually to be 
classed among his best works. In nearly all of them the 
effect tried for and secured is that of terror. A short 
story is best adapted to produce this effect, for terror is 
dependent upon apprehension and shock and _ therefore, 
strictly speaking, should not form the basis of a romance 
or novel. When it is used as the motive of a longer work, 
the shocks, in order not to fail in appeal, must rise con- 


1In making this analysis the ‘‘ Virginia Edition ’’ of Poe’s works, edited 
by James A. Harrison, New York, 1902, was used. 
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stantly in their intensity, and consequently they tend to 
become more and more startling till the effect degenerates 
by reason of excessive improbability. Poe realized this, 
and in his longest prose tale, The Narrative of A. Gordon 
Pym, the supernatural is not made the basis of the story 
but is brought in at the end. 

The three phases of the supernatural found i in his poems 
are also represented in his short stories. The description 
of the spirit world and | of the relations of human beings 
with it, are described in such stories as Eleonora, The Col- 
loquy of Monos and Una, and Shadow; the denial of a 
Berenice or The Facts in the 

Case of M. Valdemar ; illiam Wilson, Metzengerstein, 
The Masque of the Red Death are allegorical; and there 
are two phases of the supernatural not treated in the poems, 
first, the exaggeration of some natural law or process till 
it passes beyond the limits of reason, as in Silence or The 
Tell-Tale Heart, and, second, the abnormal connection 
between the seat of life and some external agency, as in 
The Oval Portrait. 

Classification, of course, is useful chiefly as a means of 
calling attention to variety; and this classification can 
hardly lay claim to the quality of complete exclusiveness. 
In his short story work Poe used many and various 
methods. Generalizations, therefore, are dangerous, for 
often in the treatment of a single theme he is found to 
differ radically. Eleonora and Berenice, for example, both 
deal with sorrow at the death of a beautiful woman, the 
theme which Poe declared to be the supreme topic of art. 
The effect of the former is to produce the sensation of 
beauty of the most ethereal kind—the supernatural element 
is introduced by suggestion, the message from the spirit 
world comes like an immaterial sigh from the spirit of his 
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departed love. Delicacy, abstraction, atmosphere, are the 
notes most prominent. In Berenice, the sensation mos 
definite is that of horror; the means are material, the 
supernatural element is brought in with a shock not only 
to the credulity, but also to the good taste of the reader. 

For the explanation of this difference in treatment we 
must turn to a sentence in Eleonora itself: 


‘The question is not yet settled, whether much that is glorious, whether 
all that is profound—does not spring from disease of thought—from moods 
of mind exalted at the expense of the general intellect.’’ 


When the mood is spiritual, as in Eleonora, the effect 
is artistic, when the mood is simply horrible and revolting, 
as in Berenice, the thought becomes diseased, and the in- 
tellect, being subverted to the mood, has no restraining 
influence. This accounts for the wildness, the undue emo- 
tional or moody emphasis in many of Poe’s stories, as well 
as for those lapses from artistic sanity, such as The Facts 
in the Case of M. Valdemar, where the supernatural _is 
degraded and the art becomes almost mechanical. 

—fheAmerican who divides with Poe the supremacy in 
the treatment of the supernatural in English in the last 
century, is, in many ways, a decided contrast. In Haw- 
thorne, there is no degradation of the supernatural, no 
forcible dragging of it over the line which separates it 
from the actual. Instead, that line is made impalpable, 
the reader is brought into an atmosphere of twilight in 
which all things may happen, natural or supernatural. 
Once he surrenders himself to this atmosphere, all else 
follows naturally enough. He is not constantly reminded 


by bizarre or grotesque isin another land— 
great though invisible effort of Hawthorne is to make 


him forget, for a time, that intellectual surrender. The 
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world into which he has gone has laws of its own, and 
they are not violated,—with perhaps the single exception, 
in the Scarlet Letter, of the appearance of the symbol 
“A” inthe sky. This is unlike Hawthorne and like Poe, 
for the laws of the undiscovered country in which Haw- 
thorne rules are that no incident shall be introduced which 
could not be explained if the reader cared to lose the sense 
of the beautiful in the intellectual comfort of the prosaic. 

Hawthorne takes plenty of time for his introduction. 
In Old Esther Dudley the possibly supernatural appear- 
ances in the old house at midnight are prepared for by 
the heroine’s custom of walking, late at night, to see that 
all is safe. In Howe’s Masquerade, the progress of the 
ghostly procession of the former governors of Massachu- 
setts is eased by the fact that the guests at the fancy 
dress ball are already in the costume of bygone days. Poe 
rarely establishes the atmosphere so carefully as_ this, 
though he does so in one of his greatest short stories, The 
Masque of the Red Death. He usually plunges at once 
into the abnormal, as in The Tell-Tale Heart or The Black 
Cat. This abruptness comes, not from lack of art, of 
course, but from definite intention; for Poe, first among 
American short story writers, at least, chose to begin at 
the beginning. From the point of view of the structure 
of the short story, no criticism can be offered, but for the 
establishment of the supernatural, there is no doubt that 
time is needed. 

Ilawthorne evades the responsibility for the super- 
natural at times by introducing it as a tradition. One of 
the most interesting examples of this, which shows also 
his thorough knowledge of New England’s past, lies in an 
incident in The House of the Seven Gables. Colonel 
Pyncheon has been instrumental in having an old man, 
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Matthew Maule, persecuted as a wizard, and has taken 
some property which belonged to Maule. Maule curses 
him on the scaffold, prophesying that “‘ God will give him 
blood to drink.” Of the death of Colonel Pyncheon, 
Hawthorne writes :— 


‘« There is a tradition, only worth alluding to as lending a tinge of super- 
stitious awe toa scene perhaps gloomy enough without it, that a voice spoke 
loudly among the guests, the tones of which were like those of old 
Matthew Maule, the executed wizard,—‘‘God hath given him blood to 


drink.’’ 


Hawthorne derived this idea from Robert Calef’s More 
Wonders of the Invisible World, which was published in 
1700, as a reply to Cotton Mather’s Wonders of the In- 
visible World. At the trial of Sarah Good, one of those 
accused of witchcraft, Calef tells us, one of the magis- 
trates, Noyes, urged her to confess, saying she was a 
witch. She replied :— 


‘You are a liar,—I am no more a witch than you are a wizard and if 
you take away my life, God will give you blood to drink.’’ ! 


The fact that one of the judges, Mr. Hathorne, was a 
direct ancestor of the novelist, makes the incident even 
more interesting. It is, however, only one of many which 
show the essentially native quality of Hawthorne’s genius. 
He was the logical outcome of the Puritan’s interest in 
the supernatural, and he could have been developed only 
in New England. 

The supernatural is not _Hawthorne’s most frequent 


If we take as 
a basis for discussion his three most important collections 


of short stories, Twice Told Tales, Mosses from an Old 


1P, 219, ed. Boston, 1828. 
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Manse, and The Snow Image and Other Twice Told Tales, 
we find that only nineteen of the seventy-nine deal with 
supernatural themes. We find four of the five phases of 
the supernatural that were manifest in Poe; the contact 
with the spirit world is treated in The Gray Champion or 
Howe’s Masquerade, the denial or reversal of a natural 
law is described in Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment, the super- 
natural allegory is developed in The Bosom Serpent or 

Vp he Minister’s Black Veil, and the abnormal connection 
between the seat of life and some external agency appears 
in Lhe Birthmark or ‘Rappaccini’s Daughter. The exag- 
geration of some natural law or process until it passes 
into the supernatural seems not to have been used by 
Hawthorne. 

The supernatural tinges all of Hawthorne’s longer 
works, including an interesting series of unfinished 
romances, which have at their bases, supernatural ideas. 
About the beginning of 1855, Hawthorne conceived the 
idea of an English romance,’ based on the return of an 
American heir to an English estate. In August, he 
visited Smithell’s Hall in Bolton le Moors, which boasted 
a legend concerning a bloody footstep, and from that time 
on, the idea of a bloody footstep upon the threshold of a 
hall, having some connection with the missing heir, be- 
comes a part of the romance. In the first form in which 
the romance was outlined, to which the title of The Ances- 
tral Footstep has been given, it is not clear just what the 
cause of the footstep is. Hawthorne at different times 
states different ideas he is going to work out,—for the 
romance is simply a collection of preparatory sketches,— 


1See English Note-Books, ‘‘ Riverside Edition”? of Hawthorne’s works, 
Vol. VII, p. 564; also G. P. Lathrop’s Introduction to The Ancestral Foot- 
step, Vol. XI, p. 434. 
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but the footstep is usually the result of a quarrel between 
two brothers who love the same woman. Sometimes the 
guilty party makes the footstep, sometimes the innocent 
one. Usually the second brother makes it, flees to 
America, and gives rise to the family from which the 
claimant descends. In Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, we 
have the almost complete form of a romance based on the 
same general idea—that of a claimant returning from 
America to the home of his ancestors. *There is here also 
a bloody footstep—with varying explanations; one that it 
was made by a Saxon thane who fought against the Nor- 
man baron on his own threshold, one that it was made by 
a fugitive who was slain in the Wars of the Roses, one that 
it was made by a Protestant during Queen Mary’s reign,’ 
and again that it was made by a Puritan, who had trodden 
in the blood of King Charles and had been expelled by his 
family in consequence. In this story, we have introduced 
a second supernatural motive, that of the elixir of eternal 
life, which is the object of Dr. Grimshawe’s experiment, 
but which remains definitely in the background. 

In Septimius Felton, the main thread of the other 
stories becomes a hint. The romance of the bloody foot- 
step becomes a legend told by one of the characters, Sibyl 
Daey, of a scientist in England who had discovered the 
elixir of life and who needed the life of a being dear to 
him to give as a recompense to Nature for his life, which 
she is to spare. He kills a young girl, and his footstep 
is bloody as he carries her into the, hall. The main theme 
becomes that of the drink which is to give immortal life, 
and in the moment of accomplishment the liquid is spilled 
by Sibyl Dacy to save Felton’s life. 


1 This explanation was the one given by the owners of Smithell’s Hall. 
See English Note- Books, ‘‘ Riverside Edition,’’ Vol. VII, p. 562. 
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In the Dolliver Romance, which was to have been the 
final form, and of which only three chapters exist, the 
bloody footstep and the American claimant shrink to a 
mere mention, the story of the elixir of life is everything 
and is carried on by totally different characters, an old 
apothecary and a little girl. Hawthorne’s course in this 
series of romances is typical, for it is a progress from the 
theme which must be treated realistically te that which 
can be treated idealistically, and from a particular theme 
to a universal one. 

A comparison between Poe and Hawthorne usually be- 
comes a contrast. Both of them, however, realized well 
the necessity of mingling the appeal of the concrete with 
the appeal of the abstract, and while, as might have been 
expected, they make that appeal differently, the origin 
of their effort is the same. They knew that sensation is 
not necessary to belief, that even the possibility of a sensa- 
tion is not necessary to a reader’s belief in the creations 
of a literary artist. They also knew, however, that a 
belief in the possibility of at least the elements out of 
which a sensation is composed is « powerful adjunct to a 
writer’s power of appeal. We dream of impossibilities 
often, but the impossibility always lies in the combination 
of elements of motion or of sensation, never in the ele- 
ments themselves. We dream, let us say, that we are 
floating about three feet above the ground without visible 
means of propulsion. Now we often do move about three 
feet above the ground, but in real life something, a car- 
riage or a car, propels us. What is wanting in the dream 
is one element; that is all. Perhaps it is this reality of 
the elements out of which they are composed that secures 
the belief in dreams while they last, and it is this state 
of mental belief that the artist of the supernatural strives 
to awaken in his reader. 
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This belief is not of course sufficient; there must also 
be elements of interest. One may believe in the possibility 
of the sensations in a story and yet may remain perfectly 
passive and irresponsive on account of one’s lack of in- 
terest in the sensations. To vitalize the sensations, there 
must be present an emotion both in the writer and in the 
reader. This emotion may be conjured up in the reader 
by the memory of a sensation just as well as by the sensa- 
tion itself, but in any case there must be something con- 
crete for the emotion to center upon. That is why the 
‘figure of the pestilence in The Masque of the Red Death 
is so powerful, why the voices of the dead multitude in 
Shadow produce so great an effect, why even the teeth of 
Berenice, horrible as they are, fasten emotion to sensatio 
and fix them both in the memory. It is this grip of th 
concrete also which accounts for the longing we have to 
know what is behind the Minister’s Black Veil, which ex- 
plains the hold that the mystery of The Birthmark has 
upon our sympathies, and which accounts in large measure 
for the appeal of the supreme creation of our native 
romance, The Scarlet Letter. Many and various are the 
thoughts it suggests, the sidelights it throws upon human 
nature, the ways in which it links the supernatural to 
the natural. 

Hawthorne suggests delicately the effect the letter had 
upon Hester Prynne, upon Arthur Dimmesdale, and upon 
the people, and then in the following passage describes a 
dramatic relation between the sinner, the effect of the sin 
and the symbol of the sin, unsurpassed in English litera- 
ture 

‘But that first object of which Pearl seemed to become aware was— shall 
we say it?—the scarlet letter on Hester’s bosom! One day as her mother 
stooped over the cradle, the infant’s eyes had been caught by the glimmer- 


ing of the golden embroidery about the letter ; and, putting up her little 
hand, she grasped at it, smiling, not doubtfully, but with a decided gleam 
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that gave her face the look of a much older child. Then, gasping for 
breath, did Hester Prynne clutch the fatal token, instinctively endeavoring 
to tear it away ; so infinite was the torture inflicted by the intelligent touch 
of Pearl’s baby hand. Again, as if her mother’s agonized gesture were 
meant only to make sport for her, did little Pearl look into her eyes and 
smile.’’ ! 


However akin Hawthorne and Poe were in their reali- 
zation of the importance of a concrete symbol, the effect 
of their treatment of the supernatural must remain vastly 
different. Reading Hawthorne is like entering from the 
bright sunlight into a darkened house. The outlines of 
all things are softened, the relations of all things are 
obscured in the twilight, and if the sunlight does com 
through the blinds in scattered rays, it seems only t 
accentuate the general gloom. Reading Poe, on the othe 
hand, is like descending through a trap door into a su 
terranean apartment, lighted by the flare of a drippin 
torch which throws grotesque shadows that melt weirdly 
into the unlighted corners. Everything is distorted, and 
the path that is left behind and the path still to be 
travelled are alike hidden in hopeless night. 

In great contrast to its treatment in the lyric and the 
short story, has been the appearance of the supernatural 
in the epic. Its most noteworthy appearance was in 
Hiawatha, where Longfellow introduces it in the form 
of a legend, not apologizing for it by either word or atti- 
tude, but assuming its existence as part of the life of a 
primitive race. The ghosts introduced into Hiawatha’s 
tent are visible at times, and at other times invisible. 
When they first appear, 


‘*From their aspect and their garments, 
Strangers seemed they in the village,” 


1 It is interesting to remember that yellow and red are colors which the 
child would have first noticed. 
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while at the end of their visit 


‘¢ Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him, 
Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand he saw not, 

Felt the cold breath of the night air, 
For a moment saw the starlight, 

But he saw the ghosts no longer, 
Saw no more the wandering spirits 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter.’’ 


The supernatural in Hiawatha, however, is nowhere 
brought into contact with reality; it remains one element 
in the figurative conception ef the entire poem. It is not 
explained, because it does not ask belief, and it remains 
almost as objective and as much a matter of course as 
“the fearful guest” of the Skeleton in Armor, whose su- 
pernatural quality is forgotten almost as soon as the poem 
begins. Even where the supernatural is the warp and 
woof of the story, as in the Ballad of Carmilhan, the story 
is told by some one who assumes responsibility for the 
truth of the supernatural appearance. There the ghostly 
ship which draws the “ Valdemar ” to her ruin may have 
been an hallucination; it all rests upon the testimony of 
the sole survivor. In any case, the supernatural remains 
of the kind which is easily put on and off. 

Longfellow’s most successful attempt at the treatment 
of supernatural themes is to be found in The Mother's 
Ghost, a translation of a Danish ballad, it is true, but one 
in which he has caught the very spirit of the old English 
ballad. A man has married a second time, and his six 
children are badly treated by their stepmother. The 
stark simplicity of the ballad at its best rings in such 
lines as :— 
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‘*In the evening late they cried with cold ; 
The mother heard it under the mould. 


The woman heard it the earth below ; 
‘To my little children | must go.’ 


She standeth before the Lord of all ; 
‘ And may I go to my children small?’ ”’ 


‘* She girded up her sorrowful bones, 
And rifted the walls and the marble stones, 


As through the village she flitted by, 
The watch dogs howled aloud to the sky.”’ 


The supernatural element, too, is much more convincing 
than in the other poems of Longfellow. It remains of 
the same objective kind, but in this poem a great passion 
becomes personified in a supernatural appearance and 
waives belief as an unnecessary test. To those who can 
believe in a mother’s love hovering over her children after 
death, the phenomenal appearance of the mother becomes 
a detail. The presence of the great emotion disarms our 
judgment, also, and takes the place of that element of 
terror which Poe used so frequently to suspend the action 
of our reasoning faculties. With the supernatural, our 
reasoning faculties have little to do. Therefore, when in 
his drama of Giles Corey Longfellow makes the whole play 
2 controversy as to the existence of the supernatural, he 
destrovs the illusion which is the life of the literary treat- 
ment of the other-world. 

Poe’s influence abroad, especially in France and Eng- 
land, was great. His influence in his own country was 
marked, and nowhere more so than in his immediate suc- 
cessor in the field of the short story, Fitz-James O’Brien. 
This talented [rishman, whose work was done on this 
side of the Atlantic, was definitely influenced, even to the 
extent of showing verbal similarities, by the work of his 
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predecessor. He developed, to a great extent, the pseudo- 
scientific supernaturalism of Poe in his most famous 
story, The Diamond Lens, and in his terrible Wonder- 
smith, but perhaps his most interesting supernatural study 
is his story of What Was It? It belongs to that phase 
of the supernatural in which there is a deliberate denial 
of some natural law. The method employed to produce 
the effect, which is attained by the failure of one or more 
of the senses to react when brought into contact with a 
phenomenon, is one frequently used in the establishment of 
the supernatural. The remarkable power of O’Brien’s 
conception rests in his choice of the sense that is to fail 
to act. 

The ghosts with which our literature is stocked usually 
fall into one group, those which can be seen but fail to 
appeal to any other sense. Their authors have probably 
reasoned that the effect of terror was greater on account 
of this lack of appeal. They failed to realize that the 
belief in the possibility of the appearance was weakened 
by the failure of each added sense to operate, and that 
the supernatural is most effective when all the senses may 
act, except one. O’Brien may have reasoned this out or 
he may have arrived at the result by the sheer force of 
genius, but in any case he has arrived at the result. In 
the story of What Was It? after preparing the way by a 
discussion of the most effective methods of producing 
terror, he tells of a mysterious something which drops on 
the chest of the hero while he is lying in bed awaiting 
sleep. After a frightful struggle, he subdues * the thing” 
and is horrified to find, after he turns on the light, that 
he can see nothing, although he holds his captor in his 
grasp. He can hear the rapid breathing and feel the 
writhing of the strange being, but to the eyes of the 
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inmates of the house, who have been awakened by his 
cries, he is holding nothing. He proves to them that he 
is not mistaken by dropping the creature on the bed, 
where it makes the impression of a small human being. 
The visitor finally dies of starvation, as no food can be 
found which it will eat. 

The effectiveness of this story is truly remarkable. 
The methods are the methods of Poe, the opening sen- 
tences are strikingly like the beginning of The Black Cat, 
but the conception is O’Brien’s. How it was used after- 
wards, in De Maupassant’s Le Horla, has been pointed 
out by Professor Brander Matthews, but in unity of 
treatment and in realism of detail, the Irish-American 
surpasses the great Frenchman. 

It would be interesting to trace other direct influences 
of Poe in American literature, but after all, his indirect 
influence was most important. He taught the lesson that! 
the selection of romantic material combined with realistic, 
treatment is surest of popular appeal; and while this! 
method is not his only one, it is the method which has 
the greatest number of imitators. It is this method which 
secures our interest in F. Marion Crawford’s powerful 
story of The Upper Berth, to mention only one of his 
supernatural studies. Here the ghost which forces its 
way into the stateroom seems to affect all the senses but 
that of hearing, and the terror is increased rather than 
diminished by the fact that the porthole must be opened 
for its passage. 

Hawthorne founded no such definite school. His 
method was not so easy to imitate, for it is not easy even 
to define it, and others chiefly remind us of him on 
account of the refinement, of the atmospheric quality of 
their treatment of the supernatural. Certain stories of 
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Mr. Henry James in his earliest period, like A Romance 
of Certain Old Clothes, have a flavor of Hawthorne, but 
his later and most powerful story of the supernatural, 7he ; 
Turn of the Screw, is not like Hawthorne’s work in the be 


least. 4 
With our modern story writers, however, it is only ’ 
occasionally that the supernatural receives treatment. i 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Freeman, a 
and others have achieved success in it in certain of their 
short stories; and Mrs. Wharton, at least, in her powerful 
story of The Lady’s Maid’s Bell, has proved that when a 
romantic theme is treated by an artist who deals usually 
with familiar life the descent into the easier regions is 
likely to be a success. 

For, after all, we cannot claim for the supernatural 
the distinction of supreme difficulty. Its appeal is quick 
and, by the very nature of its domain, its laws even now 
are not strictly codified. In the hands of a great ter, 
it satisfies the longing that spri strom the dissatisfaction 
with eas, cold fat of in the 
hands of the hack, it covers a multitude of sins. Yet, 
though not the greatest phase of our native literature, it i 


remains the one perhaps most apparent to foreign critics; 3 
for it so happened that the most intense and the most : 
delicate of our literary artists, each in his own way, chose ; 
to lift it to a plane unmatched during their time in any ; 
country where English is spoken. Every phase of the su- , 


pernatural in American literature is of interest mainly as 
leading to Poe and Hawthorne or as developing from 
them; for, so far as we are concerned, they have still 
said its last great word. 


Artuur Hopson Quinn. 
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V.—SPENSER’S ‘LOST’? WORKS AND THEIR 
PROBABLE RELATION TO HIS 
FAERIE QUEENE. 


The vexed problem of Spenser’s missing works, incapable 
as it inevitably is of absolutely certain solution, has never- 
theless been treated, in a recent article’ by Mr. Philo M. 
Buck, Jr., with results that are interesting and on the whole 
satisfactory, though marked, as it seems at least to the 
present writer, by certain faults of method. Mr. Buck be- 
lieves, as do varieus crities, that the greater number of the 
so-called lost works are to be found in Spenser’s extant 
writings. He contends further that the poet, as a measure 
of political prudence, voluntarily suppressed them in 1580, 
only to draw them forth about 1591, when he was wrathful 
at royal neglect, and eager to level their satire at his enemy, 
Burghley; and most of them, Mr. Buck argues, were 
published in the Complaints (1591) and in the Faerie 
Queene. In our consideration of the article, after the 
inaccuracy of method has been noted, and certain minor 
phases of the argument have been questioned, it will remain 
for us to emphasize the probability of the main contention, 
and the wider significance it has for Spenser’s method of 
composition, especially as regards the Faerie Queene. 

Faults of method are unfortunately not far to seek. At 
the outset one may note that Mr. Buck, in regions already 
frequently explored, seems perhaps to adopt somewhat freely 
the tone of a discoverer, sometimes omitting mention of 
previous suggestions which anticipate his own.? His work 


1 Spenser’ s Lost Poems, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoe., March, 1908. 

? The theory of the incorporation of the missing works in later produc- 
tions has been put forward by Craik, Child, Church, Hales, and others : 
several of the proposed identifications of separate poems call for mention 
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is, moreover, occasionally marred by inaccuracy in the treat- 
ment of facts, as well as in citation and even in quotation! 

More serious, however, is his tendency (if one may be 
permitted to say so) to confound assumption with fact. 
Thus he insists (p. 86) that Ponsonby, in his preface to the 
Complaints (1591), would include among the works “disperst 
abroad” all those ascribed by E. K. or by the Harvey 
correspondence to Spenser, unless he (Ponsonby) definitely 
knew that they were to re-appear in the Complaints or 
in later publications; herein apparently disregarding the 
avowedly casual character * of Ponsonby’s list, the “ ete.” 
with which it closes, its evident restriction to poems on the 
world’s vanity, and, above all, the obvious possibility that 
the publisher either did not know, or failed to recall, all the 
unpublished works ascribed by various people to Spenser. 
Nor can one be justified in assuming that the early draft of 


of earlier expressions of similar views ; notably in the case of the Epithala- 
mion Thamesis, as discussed by Craik (Spenser and his Poetry, ch. 1, pp. 
28-9); Child ( Memoir of Spenser, prefaced to the 1855 edition of Spenser, 
pp. xviii-xix); Towry (A Note on Spenser’s Twenty Lost Works. he Biblio- 
grapher, vol. 1, April, 1882, p. 129); Hales (Globe Edition, p. xxvii), ete. 

1 Inaccurate statement of fact; cf. the assertion (p. 92) that ‘‘all of the 
other poems in the Complaints’ (i. e. except the series of Visions) ‘‘ are 
formally dedicated to ladies,’’ which is easily disproved by a reference to 
Virgil’s Gnat and Ruines of Rome ; cf. also the inadequate summary (p. 87) 
of F. Q., vi, vii, 32, by which citation he undoubtedly means to include 
stanzas 32-37. Cf. below. 

Tnaceurate citation: ef. the citation (p. 87) of Professor Cook’s opinion, 
discussed below. 

Inaccurate quotation: this consists in omissions or alterations of un- 
important words, and a lack of uniformity in the adoption of archaic 
spellings ; cf. for example the quotations from Harvey (p. 96) with the 
texts of this letter in the works of Spenser, Globe Edition, p. 710, Cambridge 
Edition, p. 773, and The Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. Grosart, Huth 
Library, vol. 1, p. 95. 

* Cf. the expressions ‘‘as I heard’? and ‘‘these fewe parcels’; the latter 
implies a considerable number of poems still ‘‘disperst abroad,’’ of which 
he proceeds to enumerate a few. 
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the Faerie Queene was concerned, as the final production 
naturally could not be, with the idea of marriage between 
Gloriana (Elizabeth) and Arthur (Leicester), and that it 
consequently began with some such canto as the ninth of 
Book u, which Mr. Buck feels “was one of the passages 
that were submitted for Harvey’s approval.” ' Instances 
equally indicative of Mr. Buck’s general method might be 
multiplied. Certain inaccuracies of detail will be mentioned 
us they occur in the course of the arguments to be examined. 
We turn now to a consideration of Mr. Buck’s theory. 

The idea that Spenser embodied his earlier works in later 
publications is in itself reasonable enough, and is especially 
acceptable in view of what we can infer as to Spenser’s 
habitual mode of composition.’ There is, however, much less 
certainty as to Mr. Buck’s special contention that the poet, 
for political reasons, temporarily suppressed these early 
works, and later, likewise for political reasons, drew them 
forth. There are no facts to support the assertion that 
most of the poems disappeared about 1580.° In spite 
of the opportunity for publication offered by the summer 
months of that year, and by the probably available assistance 
of friends, it is entirely conceivable that Spenser may have 
allowed the new and practical interests connected with his 
Irish appointment to thrust into the background his inten- 
tion to publish,* and that he may finally have rested satis- 
fied with manuscript circulation. Such a supposition is 
strengthened by the publisher’s statement in the preface 
(1591) that certain “smale poemes . . . were disperst abroad 
in sundrie hands, and not easie to bee come by, by himselfe 
(i. e. Spenser) ; some of them having bene diverslie imbeziled 


P. 88 Cf. below. 5P. 81. 
* As suggested by Courthope, The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
vol. 11, ch. x1, I'he Poetry of Spenser, p. 259. 
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and purloyned from him, since his departure over sea.” ! 
Ponsonby, at least, manifests no suspicion that Spenser 
voluntarily withdrew the poems, but rather some resentment 
against those who had “imbeziled”’ the poet’s fame; and 
one feels here that the general correctness of the publisher’s 
impression is more to be relied upon than is the complete- 
ness of the off-hand list subjoined. The probabilities, then, 
do not seem to favor the idea that Spenser chose to suppress 
the publications. 

Even should we grant, however, that such was the poet’s 
choice, a political motive is by no means proved. Other 
explanations are tenable, such as the discreet fear of ‘cloying 
... noble eares”’ and of seeming to write “ for gaine and 
commoditie,’” which Mr. Dodge proposes ;* or the young 
poet’s disheartenment because of Harvey’s lack of apprecia- 
tion of the Faerie Queene* and Harvey’s suggestion that the 
Nine Comedies and the Stemmata Dudleiana would prove to be 
of more pleasure and profit if subjected to “one seuennights 
pollishing and trimming.” * One fears, moreover, that Mr. 
Buck in his enthusiasm for his theory has somewhat over- 
emphasized Spenser’s fear of Burghley’s displeasure as well 
as his excess of zeal for Leicester’s cause.’ It is difficult, 
indeed, to find in certain of the poems supposedly sup- 
pressed, anything of a nature to offend the most sensitive 
opponent. A number of the missing works are identified 
by Mr. Buck with the early draft of the Faerie Queene, or 
with definite passages in the first three books, which were 


1 Cambridge Edition, p. 57. 

2 Thid., p. xiv. 

5 Noted in this connection by Courthope, J. ¢., p. 259. 

‘Harvey, /. c., pp. 67-68. 

5Cf. pp. 82-86. The somewhat vague examples of mistaken zeal cited 
(p. 86) from the Faerie Queene are hardly convincing. 

* Notably in the Epithalamion Thamesis and the Court of Cupid. 
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published in 1590, immediately after Spenser’s return from 
Ireland, and before the months of neglect which aroused his 
ire against the Lord Treasurer ; these works at least were, 
then, “drawn forth” before 1591, the date at which Mr. 
Buck definitely fixes their reappearance.' Plausible and 
interesting as is the theory of voluntary suppression and 
later publication for political reasons, especially in applica- 
tion to the riddle of Virgil’s Gnat,’ it cannot be considered 
proved. 

A complete estimate of the theory calls for a review of 
the different identifications which Mr. Buck accepts or 
suggests for the separate “lost” works. Certain ones may 
be set aside, in the opinion of the present writer, as unten- 
able; among those which appear to be tenable are included 
all which range from possible to convincing. We shall be 
obliged, however, constantly to guard against our natural 
tendency to aecept finally as facts what are merely oft- 
repeated and plausible conjectures, and we must recognize, 
with such conservative critics as Mr. Dodge, that the miss- 
ing poems, if preserved, are probably transformed beyond 
the possibility of certain identification.* 


'P. 81; ef. also p. 82. If Mr. Buck intends to limit the application of 
these statements to ‘‘ most of the poems,’’ he has not made that fact clear. 
?The conservative student will, however, do well to ‘‘rest pleased with 
his owne insight,’’ as Spenser himself bids, ‘‘ always remembering that the 
poem is not an invention based upon the circumstances, but a mere para- 
phrase of the psendo-Virgilian Culex’? (R. E. N. Dodge, Cambridge Edi- 


tion, p. 79). 
8Cf. Dodge, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x11, p. 154; also Cambridge Edi- 
tion, p. Xiv. 
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SPENSER’S LOST” WORKS. 


TI. UNTENABLE. 


A. Because of the fallacy of the evidence offered, 


1. The two sonnets attributed by Grosart to Breton, $ 
but described by Mr. Buck (p. 89, note) as “at least good 
enough to have been from Spenser’s pen,” furnish in them- 
selves the best argument against such a belief. Mr. Buck 
thinks that we may have in these two the dying swan sonnet 
and the Dying Pelican.’ Because of the similarity of the 


10f. The Works of Nicholas Breton, Chertsey Worthies’ Library, 1879. 
(Daffodils and Primroses, p. 12 ff.). Grosart prints the sonnets as Breton’s 
because they occur in the Cosens ms. (Add. Ms. 34064) which contains, in 
the same hand as our sonnets, Breton’s Amoris Lachrimae and his Divinitie 
Red and other poems undoubtedly by Breton. Though this Ms. is a miscellany, 
3 containing some selections from Spenser (from Zhe Ruins of Time and 
Mother Hubberd’s Tale), yet the sonnets, from the standpoint of style, are 
far more likely to be Breton’s than Spenser’s ; they are accepted as Breton’s 
in the Catalogue of Addit. Mss., and are said by Mr. Sidney Lee ( Dict. 
@ Nat. Biog. under Breton) to be ‘ fairly attributable’? to Breton. On the 
Pa other hand, Mr. Buck’s only justification for his supposition is that the 
ms. has a few selections from Spenser (which argument is inconclusive) 
and that Spenser is said to have written a sonnet referring to the dying 
swan, and a work on the Dying Pelican ; both subjects are, however, literary 
commonplaces of the period. Forthe swan, ef.: Du Bellay, L’ Olive, Sonnet 
8; Desportes, Diane, Livre 1, Sonnet 34, and the same sonnet translated by 
Lodge, Phillis, Sonnet 38 ; Lodge, ihid., Sonnet 10; Sir Philip Sidney (Lee, é 
Elizabethan Sonnets, vol. 1, p. 113); Barnes, Canzon 3, Stanza 6 (Lee, /. ¢., vol. 
1, p. 296); W. Smith, Chloris, Sonnet 14. As for the pelican, which I am 
confident is likewise conventional, Iam unable to recall definite instances 
of its occurrence in this exact period, though it is found frequently enough 
i in Middle English poetry. I note, however, in the catalogue of Sloane 
: MSS. under Ms. 796, Art. 11, the following title of a poem, occurring in 
what is’apparently a small collection of Spanish verse of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: Pelicano & autres. One may note in passing the similarity in style 
and in certain details between our two sonnets and Surrey’s sonnet on 
Spring (Tottel’s Miscellany, p. 4). 

*Add to the contemporary references to the Duing Pelican, the following 
from Harvey’s letter to Spenser, dated April 7, 1580: ‘*. . . and tell thy 
dying Pellicane, and thy Dreames from me, I wil nowe leane dreaming 
any longer of them, til with these eyes I see them forth indeede.”’ (Har- 
vey, l. ¢., vol. 1, p. 67.) 
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two, in form and content, only one need be here reprinted.' 


“The pretie Turtle dove, that with no little moane 
When she hathe lost her make, sitts moorninge all alone 
The Swanne that alwaies sings an houre before her deat! - 
Whose deadlie gryves do give the grones that drawe awaie her breathe 
The Pellican that pecks the blud out of her brest 
And by her deathe doth onlie feed her younge ones in the nest 
The harte emparked cloase: within a plott of grounde 
Who dare not overlook the pale fer feare of hunters hounde 
The hounde in kennell tyed that heares the chase goe by 
And bootles wishing foote abroade, in vaine doth howle and crye 
The tree with withered top, that hath his braunches deade 
and hangeth downe his highest bowes, while other hould upp heade 
Endure not half the deathe, the sorrowe nor disgrace 
that my poore wretched mind abids, where none can waile my case.”’ 


B. Beeause of the purely conjectural character of the 
evidence offered. 


1. The theory that the English Poet was used in Sidney’s 
Defense of Poesy has no foundation in fact; Mr. Buck’s 
citation (p. 87) of Professor Cook’s edition of the Defense 
as expressing this opinion, is quite unwarranted, based as it 
evidently is on the editor’s thoroughly conservative asser- 
tion : “ Since we know nothing of the contents of Spenser’s 
work, this surmise is incapable of confirmation, and the 
question thus raised must for ever remain indeterminable.” * 

2. The identification of the Nine English Comedies with 
the non-dramatic Tears of the Muses is hardly less con- 
jectural.* To Mr. Buck’s arguments one may rejoin that 


1 From the article on Add. MS. 34064, by Mr. Buck, Mod. Lang. Notes, 
February, 1907. The two sonnets here are treated as separate pieces ; 
apparently, however, they constitute a single poem, the second serving as a 
second stanza and applying to the poet’s experience the symbolism of the 
first. Grosart evidently takes them as forming one poem. 

2 The Defense of Poesy, Ed, Cook, p. xxxviii. 

3It is noteworthy that so reliable a critic as Mr. Dodge considers them 
as actual dramas, of which we now know nothing: Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
Xu, pp. 166-177 ; Cambridge Edition, p. xiv. 
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Ponsonby’s failure to mention the comedies is not neces- 
sarily significant, and that Harvey may have referred to 
them as a single work because they comprised a single 
series, the parts being named for the Muses just as were the 
nine books of the History of Herodotus, which Harvey cites. 
Moreover, Harvey compares the Comedies and the Faerie 
Queene not on the basis of content, but on that of the time 
taken for their production and their degree of success ; he 
seems, indeed, to set the comedies of Ariosto and Spenser 
in one class, distinctly differentiated from the epics of the 
same two poets ;' and it is hardly reasonable, inasmuch as 
Ariosto wrote actual comedies, to interpret the term here in 
its broad sense of non-dramatic poems. Moreover, when 
Harvey in another letter mentions Aretino and Bibbiena 
together, he is undoubtedly referring to comedy proper.? 


1*¢ And then againe, I imagine your Magnificenza, will holde vs in sus- 
pense as long for your nine Englishe Commoedies, and your Latine Stemmata 
Dudleiana.’’ Harvey, l. ¢., p. 67. (Here the assumption that Magnijicenza 
is an equivalent of the Faerie Queene is in all probability justified. ) 

“*Tf so be the Fuerye Queene be fairer in your eie than the Nine Muses.’’ 
Tbid., p. 95. 

**T am voyde of al iudgement if your Nine Comoedies,. . . come not 
neerer Ariostoes Comoedies, eyther for the finenesse of plausible Elocution, 
or the rarenesse of Poetical Inuention, then that Eluwish Queene doth to his 
Orlando Furioso.”’ ITbid., p. 95. 

? Harvey, /. ¢., p. 125. In the letter ‘‘to his very unfrendly frende’”’ 
(Spenser), dated in the summer of 1579, Harvey writes as follows: ‘‘ And 
canst thou tell me nowe. . . what a wonderfull and exceeding displeasure 
thou and thy prynter have wroughte me, . . . in thrustinge me thus on the 
stage to make tryall of my extemporall faculty, and to play Wylsons or 
Tarletons parte. I suppose thou wilt go nighe hande shortelye to sende my 
lorde ‘ of Lyesters, or my lorde of Warwickes,’ Vawsis, or my lord Ritches 
players, or sum other freshe starteupp comedanties unto me for sum newe 
devised interlude, or sum mallconceivid comedye fitt for the Theater, or 
sum other paintid stage whereat thou and thy lively copesmates in London 
maye lawghe ther mouthes and bellyes full for pence or twoepence apeece ? 
By cause peradventure thou imaginest Unico Aretino and the pleasurable 
Cardinall Bibiena, that way esspecially attraynid to be so singularly 
famous.’’ 
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Even granted that Bembo, who is casually mentioned in a 
parenthesis, wrote no comedies,’ the marshalling of “Aristo- 
phanes and Menander in Greek,” and “ Plautus and Terence 
in Latin’’’ is in itself very strongly suggestive of comedy 
proper. The terms dyscoursing, elocution, inuention, witte, 
though of course used often in connection with other kinds 
of poetry, and perhaps most often by the critics of that time 
in connection with the epic, are not in any way inapplicable 
to the drama. Such arguments, though they cannot disprove 
Mr. Buck’s theory, emphasize the futility of seeking a 
definite conclusion where the evidence is so vague and so 
contradictory .* 


Il. 
A. Identifications which do not concern the Faerie Queene. 


1. The Stemmata Dudleiana may very possibly be found, 
in translated and revised form, in the Ruins of Time, the 
most important part of which, as Spenser points out in his 
dedicatory remarks, deals with the fortunes of the Dudley 
family. Though nothing in the way of direct proof is at 
hand, there is a fair probability in favor of this identifica- 


tion. 
2. The Dreams‘ (perhaps synonymous with My Slumber 


‘It is of course conceivable that Harvey knew of comedies by Bembo, 
which are not known today, especially since Bembo lived at courts which 
were devoted to the production of comedies. 

? Harvey, l. ¢., p. 95. 

’Two other purely conjectural cases, which Mr. Buck himself puts 
forward with hesitation, may be added : (a) the incorporation of material 
from the Stemmata Dudleiana in Sidney’s defence of Leicester, cf. p. 95; 
(b) the possible identification of Dreams with A View of Vanity, anonymous, 
licensed in 1582 ; this is added (p. 94) as a mere curiosity. 

* Add to the contemporary references to Dreams that already quoted from 
Harvey’s letter, dated April 7, 1580. 
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and A Sennight’s Slumber) may well have been the earlier 
form of some or all of the present Vision poems in the Com- 
plaints, or at least of a similar series of visions, although 
here, too, in the absence of actual proof, the wiser course is 
to refrain from a more definite decision. One may add that 
the coincidences noted’ by Mr. Buck cannot rank as con- 
elusive evidence; the attempt to identify the “nectar and 
ambrosia” passage in the Dreams with the lines on the 
water of life and the tree of life in the Theatre for 
Worldlings is rendered especially futile by the fact that 
we are here dealing with a poetic convention very fre- 
quent in Spenser.? On the other hand, one might urge 
as circumstantial evidence in favor of the identification of 
the Visions of Bellay with part or all of the Dreams, the 
coincidence that Bellay’s French version bears the title 
Songe ou Vision.® 

3. The Hell of Lovers, his Purgatorie, is very satisfae- 
torily identified with the Hymn in Honour of Love ; several , 
other passages might be added to Mr. Buck’s quotations, 
notably lines 176-196, which expand the theme that love 


«|... the refyned mynd doth newly fashion 
Unto a fairer forme,”’ 


as also lines 236-237, and 273. The assumption that the 


'Cf. pp. 92-94. Mr. Buck here mentions (p. 93) as Visions of Pellay the 
four Revelation sonnets of the Theatre, which are by Van der Noot him- 
self; cf. Dodge, Cambridge Edition, p. 764; Hales, Globe Edition, pp. 
699-701. 

2Cf. The Ruins of Time, ll. 398-399, which might possibly be the very 
lines to which E. K, refers, if we accept the possibility that the poem is a 
revision of earlier work, and consider these lines as relating to the death 
of muses’ favorites in general. Cf. also: Amoretti, Sonnet 39; An Hymne 
in Honour of Love, ll. 25-26 ; ibid, 1. 282 ; An Hymne in Honour of Beautie, 
1, 249; F. @., 1v, xi, 46, ete. 

3 In the discussion of Dreams (cf. p. 91) as elsewhere (cf. p. 97, note, and 
p. 87, on the Court of Cupid) Mr. Buck does not represent with absolute 
fairness the views of Mr. Towry, from whom he differs. 
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title, as it is here reprinted from Ponsonby’s list,’ refers to 
a single work, seems fairly well justified by the pronoun 
his ; inasmuch as this possessive precedes none of the other 
works of Spenser in the same list it presumably has here as 
antecedent not Spenser, but Lovers.” 


B. Identifications which concern the Faerie Queene. 


1. It is fairly easy to accept the idea of the identity of 
the Legends with the early draft of the epic, or at least to 
suppose that such legends, though originally comprising a 
separate collection, were finally embodied in the poet’s 
masterpiece. 

2. The identification of the Pageants with the early form 
of the Faerie Queene is not improbable, and would be almost 
certainly established on the basis of the line quoted by E. 
K. (“An hundred Graces on her eye-ledde satte”),* did 
not the expression prove to be an Elizabethan convention 
not infrequent in Spenser. As Mr. Buck notes, however, 
the case is complicated by the fact that in The Ruins of 
Time,’ Spenser describes the sonnets of that poem as 
“tragicke pageants.” 


1 Cambridge Edition, p. 57. 

? Though the plural, Lovers, as antecedent of his, offers an obvious diffi- 
culty, allowance must be made for the apparently off-hand character of this 
list, as well as for the habitual inaccuracy of the Elizabethans in their 
quotations of titles. Mr. Dodge, however (Cambridge Edition, p. xiv), 
mentions Purgatory as a separate title ; likewise Mr. Towry and also Mr. 
Lee and Mr. Hales (Dict. Nat. Biog., under Spenser). 

5Cf. F. Q., 0, iii, 25: ‘* Upon her eyelids many Graces sate.’’ 

* Cf. Amoretti, Sonnet 40. I note that Mr. Towry refers (l. ¢., p. 129) 
in this connection to this sonnet, as also to the Hymn of Beauty, 223, which 
reference I believe should read: An Hymne in Honour of Beautie, 1. 253- 
256. For occurrences of the idea in other writers of the period, cf. 
Drayton’s Idea, Sonnet 4; Barnes, Parthenophil and Parthenophe, Sonnet 
71; Desportes, Cleonice, Sonnet 3. Mr. Towry adds that the idea is bor- 
rowed by Giles Fletcher. 

5L. 490. 
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3. The translation of the first Moschus Idyl, Love a 
Runaway, is very probably preserved in the Fuerie Queene, 
Book m1, Canto vi, where Venus searches for her truant 
son. Though this is, in reality, as Mr. Buck admits, a very 
free expansion of the theme, it may lay claim to the title 
“translation”? as used in its comprehensive Elizabethan 
sense. Mr. Buck’s vaguely implied identification (p. 94) of 
the First Eidillion, printed among the works of Barnes, with 
Spenser’s translation, is hardly justified, because there seems 
to be no ground for doubting Barnes’s authorship. Arber 
prints the poem, and Mr. Sidney Lee reprints it, without 
question as his work; Mr. Lee, moreover, as well as Mr, 
Upham,’ elsewhere definitely ascribes it to Barnes. I do 
not find it set down as anonymous, or ascribed to any other 
poet, in any of the Elizabethan collections. Certainly the 
style presents nothing distinctly Spenserian. 

4. The theory that the Court of Cupid is embodied in the 
epic recommends itself very strongly. We must refrain, 
however, from seeking to determine in exactly what passage 
it may be found, especially since a wealth of possibilities is 
at hand. Mr. Buck brings together from the Faerie Queene 
three possible equivalents,” of which none is absolutely 
unsuitable ; but to the writer the least acceptable seems to 
be the Temple of Venus, which Mr. Buck considers probable. 


1Arber, An English Garner, vol. v, p. 438; Sidney Lee, Elizabethan 
Sonnets, vol. 1, p. 268, and Introd., pp. Ixxvi and Ixxviii; A. H. Upham, 
French Influence in English Literature, p. 134. 

2 The Masque of Cupid, F. Q., m1, xi-xii ; the Temple of Venus, F. Q., 1v, 
x; the Court of Cupid, F. Q., v1, vii, 32-37. Mr. Dodge (Cambridge Edi- 
tion, p. xiv) says that the title Court of Cupid suggests F. Q., vi, viii, 19 ff.; 
this passage however contains merely a second and comparatively indefinite 
allusion to the court scene already explicitly depicted in v1, vii, 32-37. 
One suspects that Mr. Buck’s inaccurate summary of the passage in canto 
vii arises from his confusion of it with this one in canto viii, which was 
evidently in Mr. Towry’s mind, though his citation reads F. Q., v1, vii, 22. 
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This passage is not at all concerned with Cupid, mentioning 
him indeed but once, and then to note his absence ;' thus it 
could hardly be designated as the Court of Cupid, unless we 
allow here for a latitude even more than Elizabethan, in the 
citation of titles. The Court of Cupid stanzas from Book 
vi, on the other hand, seem suitable in spite of Mr. Buck’s 
objections, which are far from convincing. His insufficient 
summary disregards the fact that we have here the details 
of a legal action (a characteristic feature of the medieval 
Court of Love)? from the convening of the court, over which 
Cupid presides, to the imposition of the sentence ; moreover, 
even if the canto in which it occurs was not written until 
1594, a point as to which we cannot be certain,’ and even 
if Ponsonby in 1591 knew of the separate existence of this 
short Court of Cupid poem, which we cannot assume, he might 
still have omitted it from his list through oversight, or inten- 
tionally, because of its irrelevancy or because he knew (to 
apply Mr. Buck’s own argument)‘ that the poet was re- 
working it into his Faerie Queene. 

Any effort, however, to select an exact equivalent of the lost 
work in the Faerie Queene will prove to be especially unsatis- 
factory because of the fact, noted by Mr. Neilson,’ that this 


stanza 42. 

? W. A. Neilson, The Origins and Sources of the Court of Love, pp. 7-8. 

* We cannot assume that this particular canto was not written until the 
date of the completion of the whole six books, or that this date was defi- 
nitely 1594, as Mr. Buck asserts confidently (p. 87) on the authority of 
sonnet 80, Amoretti. This sonnet, which seems to have been written in 
1594 (cf. Hales, Globe Edition, p. xlix ; Dodge, Cambridge Edition, p. 716), 
undoubtedly implies that the Faerie Queene was but recently finished ; the 
poet, however, looking back over the fourteen years or more of labor on 
his great epic, might well feel that an interval of a full twelvemonth, or 
even more, was yet short enough to leave him gasping for breath, ‘‘ halfe 
foredone.’’ There is, then, no sufficient basis for the unqualified assertion 
(p. 87) that ‘‘ we know that this canto was not written until 1594.” 

* Cf. p. 86. 

5 Neilson, c., p. 263. 
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poem, of all English works after 1520, shows most extensive 
traces of the Court of Love influence. Mr. Neilson cites the 
Masque of Cupid as a single instance selected from many, 
all of which, taken together, offer abundant proof that 
Spenser was strongly attracted by the Court of Love theme, 
and was skilled in the use and adaptation of it. In some 
one of these numerous passages may be lurking the fugitive 
Court of Cupid which E. K. knew. It is equally possible, 
however, precisely because this theme did possess so great a 
charm for Spenser, that he wrote in his youth a compara- 
tively extensive love-allegory, which is either quite lost to 
us, or represented by more than one of the passages con- 
cerned. The only conservative view is that Spenser’s early 
Court of Cupid was in all probability some such work as is 
represented by a number of short episodes in the Faerie 
Queene, some one or more of which may preserve, either 
wholly or in part, an adaptation of the original work.' 


1 Several interesting adaptations of the form to quite different themes 
may be noted :—(1) The House of Pride (1, iv, 2-38); the salient features 
of the description mark this as of the Court of Love type, with Pride sub- 
stituted for Love, proud Lucifera for the Queen of Love, the personitied 
sins for Love’s allegorical attendants. A noteworthy feature is the dragon 
under Lucifera’s feet, which, in my somewhat cursory examination of the 
Court of Love material, I have not found paralleled; it seems certainly, 
however, to have been a convention of the type as Spenser knew or de- 
veloped it, for it appears in the Masque of Cupid, and is closely paralleled 
in the Temple of Venus, Mercilla’s Court, and the Temple of Isis. (2) Mer- 
cilla’s Court (v, ix, 21-50). This seems nothing else than a description of 
Elizabeth’s court in the Court of Love manner. The typical features are 
present, and notably the huge lion beneath Mercilla’s feet ; detail and 
expression show close similarity to those of the various passages already 
mentioned. The legal function of the Court of Love is emphasized, and the 
presence of Pity among the allegorical figures is possibly of speciai signifi- 
cance (cf. Neilson, /. ¢., pp. 4 and 230-231), though in the contest of 
Justice and Pity we may have a reminiscence of another favorite mediwval 
allegory, The Four Daughters of God. (3) Note also among others the 
Temple of Isis ( v, vii, 3 ff.) especially for its description of the Idol with 
a crocodile beneath its feet ; the House of Ate (Iv, i, 20 ff.) with the spoils 
of Discord on the walls ; the House of Holiness (1, x, 3 ff.) and the House 
of Temperance (11, ix, 10 ff. ). 
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5. The Epithalamion Thamesis' is found, almost beyond 
doubt, in revised form in the Thames and Medway story * of 
the epic. The close correspondence between that story, as 
it stands, and Spenser’s outline of his projected poem, is so 
convincing as to deserve special emphasis.’ The poet writes 
to Harvey that he intends to “sette forth” a book in the 
neo-classic metre then in favor with the Areopagus, and 
adds: “For in setting forth the marriage of the Thames: 
I shewe his first beginning, and offspring, and all the 
Countrey, that he passeth thorough, and also deseribe all 
the Riuers throughout Englande, whyche came to this 
Wedding, and their righte names, and right passage, &c. 
A worke, beleeue me, of much labour, wherein notwith- 
standing Master Holinshed hath muche furthered and 
aduantaged me, who therein hath bestowed singular paines, 
in searching oute their firste heades and sourses: and also 
in tracing and dogging oute all their Course, til they fall 
into the Sea.’”’* The story of the wedding of the Thames 
and the Medway proceeds, after the description of the Sea- 
gods, to fulfil the program thus set down by the poet in 
1580; if the poem was actually written, and not merely 


1 Add to the contemporary references to this poem the following from 
Harvey’s letter of April 23, 1580, in which he speaks of a literary attempt 
by his young brother: ‘‘I am nigh halfe perswaded, that in tyme. . . for 
length, bredth, and depth, it will not come far behinde your Epithalamion 
Thamesis: the rather, hauing so fayre a president, and patterne before his 
Eyes, as I warrant him, and he presumeth to haue of that: both Master 
Collinshead, and M. Hollishead too, being togither therein ’’ (Harvey, ¢., 
pp. 91-92). 

2F, Q., Iv, xi, 8 ff. 

3Such emphasis it receives in the dissertation, soon to be published by 
Miss C. A. Harper on the Sources of the British Chronicle History in Spenser’ s 
Faerie Queene. Cf. Chapter 1. 

4 Harvey, l. ¢., p. 37. Letter from Spenser to Harvey dated ‘‘ Quarto 
Nonas Aprilis, 1580.’’ It would seem that this date should read, in Eng- 
lish, April 2, though Mr. Buck (p. 97) as Mr. Hales (Globe Edition, p. 
xxvii) cites the letter as written on April 10. 
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projected, at that date, as seems very probable,’ we can 
reasonably believe that we have in the Faerie Queene the 
actual poem which Spenser described, revised only to meet 
the exigencies of the epic stanza. 

This somewhat tedious review of Mr. Buck’s material is 
justified not so much by any added contribution of fact, as 
by a certain new light which it has thrown on Spenser’s 
method of composition. Even after the rejection of what 
seem untenable identifications, a significant number remain, 
of which three relate to short poems published in 1591 or 
later, while five concern (as does no one of the untenable 
cases) the great epic. These eight identifications, with vary- 
ing degrees of probability, point unmistakably towards the 
conclusion that Spenser tended to incorporate earlier work 
in later, and particularly to use all available left-over mate- 
rial in his chief undertaking, the Faerie Queene. 

It is interesting now to find corroborative evidence pro- 
duced by investigation independent of Mr. Buck’s. Thus 
Miss Harper, in the dissertation already referred to in a 
footnote,” emphasizes Spenser’s acknowledged tendency “to 
the often examination” of writing already done* and his 


1Add to Miss Harper’s argument (Ch. 11) in support of the theory that the 
poem was actually written, the remark of Harvey last quoted from the letter 
of April 23, 1580, which certainly may be interpreted as meaning that to four 
different persons the poem was more or less thoroughly known; though there 
is, of course, the bare possibility that Harvey’s present tense (having and to 
have) is loosely used for the future, as might be suggested by his use of the 
verbs warrant and presumeth. It must be noted that Mr. Dodge, with char- 
acteristic conservatism, describes the Epithalamion Thamesis as a ‘‘ work 
projected, but probably cut off by the departure, within a brief space, for 
Ireland” (Cambridge Edition, p. xiv). One wonders that he does not 
mention the Fuerie Queene passage in this connection. 

2Cf. p. 148, note 3. The material here referred to is found in the 
Appendiz. 

5 To Miss Harper’s citations in proof of this point, we may add that such 
careful emendation was in accord with Harvey’s advice (cf. his suggestion, 
quoted above, p. 137) which Spenser always profoundly respected, and also 
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probable practice of embodying in his riper works such 
re-examined products of his “greener times.” She brings 
forward, moreover, a new and very interesting conjectural 
ease of such incorporation, which, fortunately for our 
present contention, likewise involves the Faerie Queene. 
The Chronicle of British kings, now found in the epic,' 
Miss Harper believes to have been probably planned and 
in part written as a separate poem. In support of this 
theory she notes the popularity of the subject, and its con- 
sequent appeal to the young poet who had already, in the 
Epithalamion Thamesis, shown himself interested in such 
material; her chief emphasis, however, is laid on the uneven 
structure of the chronicle itself, wherein she detects signs 
of the adaptation, not always perfect, of an earlier produc- 
tion which was apparently in part carefully worked out, 
but elsewhere merely outlined. Other minor arguments 
strengthen her case. While the theory, as Miss Harper 
grants, is incapable of proof, especially since no reference to 
such a separate poem is known to exist, there is a strong 
presumption in its favor. 

The array of probabilities thus marshalled has resulted, 
in the mind of the present writer, in a strong conviction 
that Spenser must have used the Faerie Queene as a vast 
repository of his earlier productions, whether short finished 
poems, or fragments of abandoned projects. It is easy to 
infer from his evident habit of re-examination and emenda- 
tion, that he would often be led to adapt older material 
then in the course of revision, to whatever new project was 


with Harvey’s practice; cf. his letter to Spenser, dated April 7, 1580, in 
which he speaks of his Anticosmopolita, which has stood in statu quo for a 
full year : ‘‘ But the Birde that will not sing in Aprill, nor in May, maye 
peraduenture sing in September ; and yet me thinkes, Sat cito, st sat bene, if 
I coulde steale but one poore fortnight, to peruse him ouer afreshe, and 
coppy him out anewe”’ (Harvey, . ¢., p. 68). 

Q., x, and 11, iii. 
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occupying his attention, especially when that project was the 
development of the all-inclusive theme of his great epic, 
with its inevitably ceaseless demands upon his literary in- 
genuity and imagination. Aside from the identifications 
conveniently amassed by Mr. Buck, the whole inner struc- 
ture of the Faerie Queene lends itself as a cogent argument. 
A consecutive reading of the six books cannot fail to 
impress anyone, even if he be not at all on the alert for 
such an outcome, with the abundance of episodic material, 
much of it clearly brought into the plot, without perfect 
adaptation, as a four de force. This material the poet must 
have gathered here and there, wherever he found it, and 
nothing is more natural than that for much of it he would 
turn to unused products of his youthful industry. It is, 
indeed, in keeping with what we are coming more and more 
to recognize as Spenser’s “sage and serious” temper, that 
far from regarding his early efforts lightly, he should 
gravely treasure them, and finally draw them forth from 
obscurity, to an enviable position as episodes contributory 
to the beauty and charm of his masterpiece. It can hardly 
be a far cry, then, to think of the Faerie Queene as the store- 
house of many of Spenser’s early treasures, the record, in a 
sense, of the interests and enthusiasms of his youth. 


He LEN E. SAnpison. 
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VI.—LANDERICUS AND WACHERIUS. 


In the Gemma Ecclesiastica of Giraldus Cambrensis 
there is an allusion to two songs which were evidently 
current among minstrels of the twelfth century, though 
they are unknown to us at the present time. The passage 
is found in the Second Book, where the author is attack- 
ing the practice of simony then common among the clergy. 
Of priests who read the mass twice or oftener upon the 
same day for the sake of donations additional to the one 
which it was customary for them to receive upon these 
occasions, he says: 

‘* Hi etiam et similes sunt cantantibus fabulas et gesta, qui videntes can- 


tilenam de Landerico non placere auditoribus, statim incipit cantare de 
Wacherio ; quod si non placuerit de alio.’’ ! 


This passage in Giraldus, as is well known, agrees 
almost word for word with a passage in the Verbum 
Abreviatum of the French ecclesiastic Petrus Cantor, who 
died in 1197, and has been universally assumed to have 
been directly copied from it. It will be convenient to 
have also before us the corresponding lines from Petrus: 


“Similes sunt cantantibus fabulas et gesta, qui videntes cantilenam de 
Landrico non placere auditoribus, statim incipiunt de Narciso cantare ; 
quod si nec placuerit, cantant de alio.’’ * 


It will be noted that the second cantilena mentioned by 
Petrus is “ Narcisus” and not “ Wacherius.” Of this 
discrepancy I shall speak later. 

The passage in the Verbum has frequently been made 


1Vol. 1, p. 290 in Giraldus Camb., Opera; ‘‘ Rolls Series,’’? Vol. 21. 
*Verbum Abreviatum, chap. 27, in Migne, Patrol. Lat., ccv, col. 101. 
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the basis of speculation by students of medixval epic and 
romance, and various suggestions have been thrown out 
in the attempt to identify the “ Landricus” there men- 
tioned with some one of the personages of that name who 
appear in more or less important réles in the literature 
of the Middle Ages. Of these the most recent and the 
most elaborate was put forward in 1903 by M. Ferdinand 
Lot in his paper La Chanson de Landri.! M. Lot at- 
tempts to prove, on the authority of Petrus Cantor’s al- 
lusion, that there formerly existed a chanson de geste con- 
cerning Landri, Count of Nevers, whose death occurred 
in the year 1080. Though he shows that Landri of Nevers 
was prominent in the history of his time, and that tales 
of a legendary nature had sprung up in connection with 
his name, he is nevertheless not able to adduce any testi- 
mony that the count was ever the subject of minstrel song. 
Indeed, he frankly admits that, unless it be found in this 
reference of Petrus Cantor’s, no evidence exists that the 
stories of Landri of Nevers were ever cast into epic form.” 
His attempt to use this passage in support of his argu- 
ment is therefore in the nature of a petitio principii, and 
the question of Landricus’s identity is still open to inves- 
tigation. 

Although we are unable to accept M. Lot’s conclusion, 
two of the references quoted by him * furnish a valuable 
clue which leads us in quite a different direction: 


‘* Baron, ceste chansons n’est mie de folie 
D’ Auchier ne de Landri.”’ 
Prise de Jerusalem, Bibl. Imp., Ms. fr. 1374, fol. 75, col. 2. 


1 Romania, XxXxu!, pp. 1 et sq. ? Lot, op. cit., p. 9. 

3From Guessard and Meyer: Aye d’ Avignon [of the series Les Anciens 
Poétes de la France] Intro., p. xxii, footnote ; and from a review by Meyer 
of M. Birch-Hirschfeld’s Ueber die den Troubadours des xut. und x111. Jahr- 
hunderts bekannten epischen Stoffe, in Romania, vu, p. 451. 
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“*Ce que je vos vueil dire et ce qu’avez oi 
Sachiez que ce n’est pas d’ Auchier ne de Landri.”’ 
From Thibaut de Marly,' B. N. ms. fr. 25405, fol. 111 ¢. 


Curiously enough, M. Lot has not observed that the 
names “ Landri” and “ Auchier,”’ which appear in these 
quotations, are identical with the “ Landericus” and 
“* Wacherius ” of Giraldus Cambrensis, in spite of the fact 
that he has cited the passage from Giraldus in a footnote. 
In the French texts the names appear in gallicized forms 
instead of in the latinized forms used by Giraldus. 

To these quotations I add a third from the Alizandre, 
which contains the same proper names.” 


“* Je ne vos commanc mie de Landri ne d’ Auchier.” 
Alizandre, ed. Michelant, p. 2. 


Moreover there are the following lines in the Roman 
de Renart: 


‘Car je voi molt, ce m’est avis, 
Entor moi de mes enemis : 
Se chascun me tenoit a plein, 
I] me donroit tot el que pain, 
Or vos tenes la jus tuit coi, 
Contes d’ Auchier et de Lanfroi ! 
Qui set noveles, si les cont : 
Ge l’orai bien de ca amont.”’ 


This appears to be a reference to the same two tales, 
“Lanfroi” probably being a misreading for “ Landri,” 
or a confusion suggested quite possibly by the name of the 


1Cf. also, Herrig’s Archiv, txt, 78. These two lines occur on page 82. 

? This also is cited by Guessard and Meyer in their introduction to Aye 
d Avignon ; cf. footnote above. The word ‘‘Auchier’’ is here written 
Augier.”’ 

’This reference was kindly pointed out to me by Professor Foulet, 
formerly of Bryn Mawr College. Cf. Roman de Renart, Branch Ia, lines 
2161-68, ed. Martin, 1882, Vol. 1, pp. 60-61. Cf. also Vol. m1, p. 16— 
note on the above. 
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bastard “ Lanfroi ” (“ Hainfroi,” “ Rainfroi”’) of Mainet 
and other poems.' 

Now, that these names, “ Landri” and “ Auchier,” 
should oceur together in four (probably five) compositions 
—two chansons de geste, a religious poem,” and an ecclesi- 
astical treatise—is significant; so significant indeed, that 
; hereafter neither one of these characters can be considered : 
4 without reference to the other. We shall be obliged to bear an 
: in mind a possible relationship between them other than 
the one we already are aware of—namely, that they are 
both heroes of street songs. 

Moreover, the coupling of “ Landri” and “ Auchier,” in 
the five cases cited above, brings us face to face with a : 
very curious situation arising from the relation that the ! 
passage of Giraldus bears to that of Petrus Cantor. 

As I have already pointed out, the original text differs ‘ 
from the passage of Giraldus in one important particular: 
the name of the second cantilena is not ‘ Wacherius” 
but “ Narcisus.”” Now how is it that Giraldus, who 
copied from Petrus Cantor, has the correct reference to 
Auchier and Landri, while Petrus has not? I say the 
correct reference—for the names as they appear in Giral- 
dus tally with the allusion in the French gestes and with : 
: Thibaut de Marly, while, on the other hand, nowhere else 
but in the Verbum Abreviatum has there come to light 
a passage coupling the name “ Narcisus” with that of 
“ Landri ” or “ Landricus.” 

Is it possible that Giraldus, knowing that these names 
were bandied about together, and believing that Petrus had 
made a mistake, deliberately undertook to correct the 


? Jonckbloet is also of the opinion that the reference here is the same as 
that in the Alizandre. Cf. p. 335 of his Etude sur le Roman de Renart. 
*The poem of Thibaut de Marly is religious in character. 
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“ Narciso” in his own reproduction of Petrus Cantor’s 
passage? Or, indeed, is it certain that Giraldus did actu- 
ally copy from Petrus Cantor, and not vice versa—a 
question which I think has not been raised up to now? 
Or—as a third possibility—is something wrong with the 
“ Narciso” in the ms. of the Verbum Abreviatum? 
Leaving the first possibility for the present out of the 
discussion, for reasons which will later be manifest, let us 
consider in turn what is involved in each of the other two. 
That Giraldus did copy from Petrus Cantor can be 
made evident from the following facts. First, the dates are 
favorable. F. 8. Gutjahr’ has shown clearly that Petrus 
must have written the Verbum Abreviatum between 1187 
and the date of his death, 1197. Now, as it was in 1199 
that Giraldus presented the Gemma Ecclesiastica to the 
pope (Innocent III.), it follows that he must have seen 
the Verbum Abreviatum, if he used it, and must have 
written at least a certain part of the Gemma between 
1187 and 1199. Where was Giraldus during these years ? 
It seems that he was in England from 1187 to 1192 with 
the exception of a portion of the year 1188-89 when he 
was in France for the purpose of furthering the crusade 
begun by Henry II. He may have seen the Verbum upon 
this visit, though it does not appear very likely either that 
the Verbum was finished, or that Giraldus was engaged 
upon the Gemma at this time, being busy with other 
matters.? In 1192 he attempted to go to France, but being 
prevented by the war between Richard I. and Philip 


1F. S. Gutjahr: Petrus Cantor Parisiensis. Sein Leben und seine Schrif- 
ten. Graz, 1899. 

? He seems to have been writing his Itinerary, as well as urging forward 
the crusade. For an account of the movements of Giraldus, with the dates 
I have given, cf. the preface of the ‘‘ Rolls Series’? ed. of Giraldus Camb. 


Opera, Vol. 1. 
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Augustus, it appears that he went to Lincoln, where he 
remained until 1198. It would seem likely then, that Gi- 
yaldus saw a copy of the Verbum (or the original ms., 
possibly) either in England or during the year 1198-99 
in France; the first seems to me the more probable, as 
doubtless the preparation of the Gemma Ecclesiastica for 
a gift to the pope was a matter of time and painstaking 
labor, and I cannot think it was unfinished when Giraldus 
started for Italy. If my surmise should be correct, it 
means that the Verbum Abreviatum had reached England 
before 1199. This is not difficult to believe; there is, 
at the present time, a ms. of it in the Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge (4 5.12), which Dr. M. R. James 
assigns to the twelfth century.! 

Moreover, there is evidence of a more positive kind. 
In an earlier passage in the Gemma,* Giraldus mentions 
Petrus by name, giving his authority in the matter of 
certain church rites. Then in the Speculum Ecclesie 
Giraldus acknowledges that he is quoting Petrus Cantor 
in the subject he is then discussing. This, it would seem, 
is as near positive proof as we can hope to get that the 
other parallel passages, among which is our reference to 
Wacherius and Landericus, were also taken by Giraldus 
from the Verbum, in the absence of any indication that 
Petrus drew from Giraldus. Besides, there is small 
probability that Petrus ever had access to the ms. of the 
Gemma Ecclesiastica. 

Now after beginning fairly to investigate the whole 
matter, and without excluding the possibility of the first 


1Cat. mss. Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, p. 113. This ms. came 
from a Cistercian monastery. 

2 Op. cit., p. 126. 

$ Dist. 1, Cap. 17. For this reference and others of parallel passages in 
the works of Giraldus and the Verbum Abreviatum, see F. S. Gutjahr, l. ¢. 
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alternative (that Giraldus corrected the “ Narciso” of 
Petrus to “ Wacherio”), I nevertheless came to the con- 
clusion that it was in the third possibility that the solution 
of the “ Narciso-Wacherio” was to be found—namely, 
that something must be wrong with the word “ Narciso ” 
in the ms. of the Verbum Abreviatum. I was persuaded 
that Petrus Cantor did not write the word “ Narciso” 
at all, but that it appeared in some later copy of his ms., 
and that from this later copy, or from descendants of it, 
the Migne edition was compiled. With this in mind I 
have made efforts to have as many mss. as possible of 
the Verbum Abreviatum examined, with the following 
results : 

Ms. No. 171 of the Library of Salisbury Cathedral 
(thirteenth century) omits the reference to Landricus and 
Narcisus, though giving what immediately precedes and 
follows. 

Cottonian ms. Claudius E [. (thirteenth-fourteenth 
centuries) and Harleian ms. 5099 (fourteenth century) 
and Brit. Mus. Add. ms. 35180 (thirteenth century )— 
all of which Professor C. F. Brown kindly examined for 
me—contain the allusion just as it stands in Migne. 

Ms. A 5.12 of the Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
seems to have omitted not only any mention of these 
names, but indeed the entire context. 

For the examination of six mss. in Paris, I am indebted 
to Miss Louise Dudley. Of these, mss. Latin 14521 
(fourteenth century), 15101, 16383, 18122, 13433 (all 
of the thirteenth century) record the names “ Landricus ” 
and “ Narcisus”” with slight variations in spelling. But 
with ms. 250 of the Bibliothéque St. Genevieve (thirteenth 
century) a definite clue is afforded us. Chapter XXII, 
leaf 41 back (left column) reads as follows: “ Similes 
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sunt ioculatori uel fabulatori qui uidens cantilenam de 
landerico non placere auditoribus; statim incipit cantare 
de aucherocho. Quod si non placuerit: de alexandro. 
Quo fastidito; cantilenam per-mutat in appollonium uel 
karolum magnum uel quemlibet alium.” 

Clearly, aucherocho (ms. auch’ocho) ' is not “ Narciso” 
nor anything approaching to it. I take it to be unmis- 
takably a form of “ Aucherio.” The sign ’ may mean a 
number of things; ? but it occurs in the word “ placuerit ” 
in the passage quoted above as an abbreviation for er (ms. 
placu’it). 

As for the less important detail of the ending “ ocho ” 
instead of “io,” it is perhaps an error of the scribe. It 
is more than probable that the ms. from which he was 
making his transcript was illegible in places. The mss. 
from which the Migne edition of the Verbum A breviatum 
was compiled were in a deplorable state of preservation, 
as is set forth in the address to the reader. The margins 
were scribbled upon by scribes, passages were cut out and 
lines were added. 

I believe, therefore, that Petrus Cantor wrote the word 
“ Aucherio” (or “ Wacherio”), and not “ Narciso” in 
the Verbum Abreviatum, and that Giraldus must have 
seen a copy which had this word as Petrus wrote it—or 
possibly the original ms. itself. For the fact that one 


1So far as the form of the letter is concerned, the first ¢ in this word 
might equally well be read as ¢. The close similarity between these two 
letters makes it impossible to be certain on this point. If the letter be read 
ast, it may still, I think, be regarded as a scribal error. Elsewhere this 
scribe has put ¢ where another letter belongs. The final i in the word 
“‘joculatori’’ in the first line of the above quotation was crossed—a mani- 
fest mistake. 

*It may mean ri, r, re (in preda), as well as er, which are readings 
occurring elsewhere in the ms. 

3 Cols, 21, 22. Migne ed. 
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ms. of the Verbum agrees with the text of Giraldus in the 
form of this name is enough to establish the reading of 
“ Aucherio ” when taken with the overwhelming evidence 
afforded by the coupling of the names “ Landri” and 
** Auchier ” in the Prise de Jerusalem, Alixandre, Roman 
de Renart, and the poem of Thibaut de Marly. 

The occurrence of ‘ Narciso” in so many mss. of the 
Verbum Abreviatum may be accounted for in one of two 
wavs: either the word “ Aucherio” was entirely gone in 
one of the early mss. and a scribe substituted ‘* Narciso ” 
for it on his own responsibility; or “* Narciso” was the 
blundering attempt to reproduce a much mutilated “ Au- 
cherio ”—whence all these other mss., including those 
from which the Migne edition was compiled. The seribes 
were manifestly careless as to the preservation of the 
original. Nor is this apparent in the Migne mss. only. 
The Salisbury ms. is evidently corrupt—lacking the allu- 
sion to the minstrel songs; the place where it should occur, 
moreover, being not in Chapter 27,’ but in Chapter 15. 
Again, Harl. ms. 5099 contains the passage in Chapter 17, 
Brit. Mus. Add. ms. 35180 in Chapter 22. The Sidney 
Sussex College ms. lacks it entirely. Variations of posi- 
tion are also to be noted among the French mss., as may 
be seen from the preceding references to them.” 

Moreover, this solution disposes of the necessity of 
considering the first alternative suggested. Giraldus did 
not correct Petrus Cantor by substituting “ Wacherius” 


1 Where it occurs in Migne. 

*It is in order to suggest here that a better edition than that of Migne 
is needed of the Verbum Abreviatum. Many mss. of the Verbum have not 
been examined at all ; there has been practically no collation of Mss. And 
as is evident from the example afforded by the word Narcisus, the Migne 
edition is corrupt, and probably farther from what the original was than 
are some MSS. now accessible. 
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for “ Narcisus.”” He copied “ Wacherius ” directly from 
Petrus. It would have been strange indeed had Giraldus 
understood the point of coupling the names “ Landericus ” 
and “ Wacherius ” and his contemporary, Petrus Cantor, 
had not—though, being a Frenchman, he was far more 
likely to have heard these allusions. 

It remains, in the light of the preceding facts, to correct 
certain misapprehensions which have arisen regarding 
“ Auchier ” and “ Landri” where they are mentioned in 
the French gestes and by Thibaut de Marly. 

M. Lot, who concerns himself with the references 
of Petrus Cantor and the French poems only so far 
as “Landri ” is concerned—the “ Wacherius” of Gir- 
aldus having escaped him—understands the allusion con- 
tained in the lines from La Prise de Jerusalem and Thi- 
baut de Marly as referring to a single composition entitled 
Auchier et Landri, and not to two different poems. On the 
strength of this, he hazards a suggestion as to the identity 
of “ Auchier” in an effort to relate him to Landri of 
Nevers: “ On le voit, ces allusions” [7. ¢., these and some 
others concerning “ Landri” and “ Aya” ] “se référent, 
non pas & une mais & deux compositions, l'une... . 
Yautre Auchier et Landri. De la premiére.... La 
seconde avait un caractére soit de parodie, soit d’extréme 
fantaisie, puisqu’on la cite comme chose invraisemblable, 
mensongere.”' And later:—‘ Quant a la seconde com- 
position, Auchier et Landri, il est impossible de ne pas se 
rappeler, & propos du premier nom, ]’Alicherius contre 
lequel le comte de Nevers, Rahier, soutint un duel tragique, 
resté fameux 4 Nevers. Mais c’est tout ce qu’on en peut 
dire.” ? 


* Lot, La Chanson de Landri, pp. 10-11. 
?The same, pp. 12, 13. 
11 
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The allusion of Petrus Cantor, however, proves that this 
is a misapprehension; Petrus is speaking of two distinct 
songs. If the song of Landricus does not please, thie 
minstrel tries that of Aucherius (or Wacherius) ; failing 
a second time, he tries still another. Petrus knew of the 
relation existing between the two cantilene, and the fact 
that he refers to them as two is quite sufficient to settle the 
question as regards the allusions in the Alixandre, Prise 
de Jerusalem, Roman de Renart,' and in the poem of 
Thibaut de Marly. As to Lot’s suggestion in regard to 
“ Alicherius,” it loses its force as soon as one regards 
Landri and Auchier as heroes of separate songs, to say 
nothing of its being rather a far cry from Count Rahier 
and Alicherius to Landri and Auchier. 

Though Jonckbloet, in his Htude sur Le Roman de 
Renart, ed. 1863,” understands that the allusion con- 
tained in the line “ Contez d’Auchier et de Lanfroi” of 
the Roman de Renart is to two poems, he nevertheless 
expresses it as his belief that it is probably to the chanson 
de geste which Albéric des Trois-Fontaines mentions 
under the year 763, and which concerns the two bas- 
tard sons of Pepin, Holdricus and Raginfredus, or as 
the names appear in other poems, “ Hoderich” and 
“ N(R)aenffrait,” “ Reinfry ” and “ Heu(n)dry,” “ Lan- 
froi” and “ Landri,” thereby appearing to identify 


1 Martin, in his ed. of the Roman de Renart, Vol. 111, p. 16, also under- 
stands the allusion in the Roman de Renart as being to two poems: ‘ Elle 
(Branch Ia) parle dans le v. 2166 des contes d’ Auchier et de Lanfroi : ces 
noms se retrouvent avec une légére altération dans le roman d’ Alexandre 
par Lambert li Tors et Alexandre de Bernay (ed. Michelant, 2. 14: ‘Je ne 
vous commanc mie de Landri ne d’ Augier’) et ailleurs encore (Birch- 
Hirschfeld, Ueber die den Troubadours bekannten epischen Stoffe, p. 68), 
sans que nous connaissions les poémes d’o ils sont tirés.”’ 

*Jonckbloct : Etude sur le Roman de Renart, pp. 335-6, and footnote. 
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Auchier with the second bastard son. If Jonckbloet 
meant to imply this, he appears to me not entirely con- 
sistent. The reference in the Roman de Renart is to 
two poems. But the two bastard brothers appear always 
in the same poem. I believe they are never mentioned 
separately. Hence our “ Auchier” and “ Landri” can- 
not be they. Moreover, I see no way of deriving the 
forms “ Auchier” or “ Wacherius” or “ Aucherius ” 
from “ Holdricus” or “ Hoderich,” ‘“ Heu(n)dry” or 
“ Landris ”—or vice versa. The d sticks wherever the 
name of the bastard son of Pepin occurs. 

In this study I have confined myself to the problem 
presented by the discrepancy between the “ Landricus ” 
and “ Narcisus” in the text of the Verbum Abreviatum 
and the “ Landericus ” and “ Wacherius” in the treatise 
by Giraldus. I hope in a later article to take up for 
special consideration the question of the cantilena of 
“ Landericus.” 

Mary Caroiine Sparprne. 
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VII.--TEXTUAL CRITICISM AS A PSEUDO- 
SCIENCE. 


The Alexandrian followers of Aristarchus, buzzing in 
corners and busy with monosyllables, have left the world 
that they worried with their wranglings over oi and 
wi and viv, the swords that were drawn over inchoate 
verbs have been rust for centuries. But the bookworms 
of Aristarchus, the troops of Callimachus, the pack of 
Zenodotus return at times to earth. In order to hear this 
pack in full ery, we have only to recall the various emenda- 
tions in Greek texts necessitated fifty years ago by the 
fallacious Dawes Canon that 67@s pn is never used with 
the first aorist subjunctive in the active or middle voice. 
We have but to turn to the critical apparatus of Vollmer’s 
splendid edition of Horace and mark among conjectural 
readings that insult the verse Franke’s notorious duellis for 
puellis in the delightful lines (Carmina, 111, xxvi, 1-2):— 

‘*Vixi puellis nuper idoneus 
Et militavi non sine gloria.’’ 
We have but to open Macbeth and note the mirth-provoking 
suggestions for “If trembling I inhabit then, ete.” (11, 
iv, 105), and “ Each way and move” (Iv, ii, 22) of the 
First Folio. In the light of these and a hundred other 
absurdities, the wildest conjectures of Bentley as the editor 
of Milton, the tricksiest comments of Steevens and of 
Washington Irving’s Salmagundi circle seem plausible, and 
the inspired emendation, “stones in the running brooks, 
sermons in books,” loses its legendary character. Amid 
such vagaries of dullness, the student may well be pardoned 
who pauses and asks: “ Does textual criticism justify its 
existence ; or are these trailers of error merely a race of 
‘ pseudo-critics, pretenders and phantoms ?’”’ 
164 
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Now, what is the function of textual criticism? Everyone 
will agree with Leonard Whibley’ that “it has for its sole 
object to determine as nearly as possible the words written 
by the author of the original text, whenever the reading has 
become corrupt or doubtful.’ The difficulty has been that 
the critic has been too prone to hint doubts, hesitate suspi- 
cions and airily assume the existence of corruptions—in 
order to display his art as diviner—where a more thorough 
and sympathetic study of the author’s language would have 
shown that the text is sound. ‘“ Textual criticism is never 
safe except in alliance with thorough interpretation.” In a 
field of study where delicate tact, keen perspective, sound 
judgment and genial sympathy are essential, is it strange 
that someone has blundered; in a region of scholarship that 
demands from the investigator not only a thorough knowl- 
edge of conditions of time and place centuries and leagues 
away, and a quick insight into alien habits of thought, but 
the ready recognition of one’s own limitations that is fatal to 
the oracular mood, is it surprising that inaccurate thinkers 
groping in the twilight of unsound systems have plunged 
into pitfalls amid the laughter of the crowd? Every year 
the discovery of manuscript or of papyrus reveals the 
futility and fallacy of a hundred readings. Scholars in every 
department may multiply examples of havoe thus wrought 
to premature conjecture. In our own corner of Old English 
we have only to contrast the reconstructed texts of Dietrich 
and Leo, built on Thorpe’s inadequate report, with the 
actual readings of the damaged pages of the Exeter Book, 
in order to realize fully the possibility of error—one might 
add, the impossibility of truth—in such arrant guesswork. 

From time to time voices are raised in earnest protest 
against the “destructive method ” of criticism—particularly 


1 Companion to Greek Studies, p. 610. 
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when it mounts to caricature. In an article of refreshing 
sanity,’ Sievers deplores “the present tendency in the treat- 
ment of our old poems, to substitute personal and arbitrary 
judgment for patient delving into the problems presented 
by the text.”” But his wish that some Anglist would strike 
at the roots of this inherently false method of study has not 
been gratified. It is true that certain rash readings are 
sometimes called to account and condemned, but usually 
with the implication that the method behind them is in 
itself sound. The proper attitude to this slaughter of trans- 
mitted forms is not to ask whether the critic is happy or 
unhappy in his emendation, but rather whether any emenda- 
tion is necessary. 

The destructive critic eager to replace the version of the 
manuscript by his own arbitrary suggestions is always guilty 
of a double error, He exalts the author and degrades the 
seribe. He fails utterly to recognize that the author is 
seldom a slave to rule, and that a large license in expression, 
departures from formal correctness, lapses from consistency 
and clearness, slips in metre, even blunders in syntax and 
grammar must not be excluded, if the writer is to be truly 
and humanly revealed. He entirely forgets that irregulari- 
ties in an original are often of far more significance than 
perfect precision. This undue reverence for the author is 
always attended by undue contempt for the scribe. If the 
creator of the work can do no wrong, the transcriber appar- 
ently can do no right. The curse invoked by Chaucer 
against the blundering scrivener of his verse and prose 
evidently falls far short of a medieval penman’s deserts. If 
the critic is to be trusted, the copyist was always a person of 
the feeblest intellect, not only ignorant of learned languages 
but quite unable to recognize the simplest forms of his own. 


1 Paul und Braunes Beitrage (PBB.), xx1x, 305-331. 
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Among the weakest of their tribe, the modern editor seems 
to class the seribes responsible for the transmission of the 
Exeter and Vercelli Books.’ They may hoodwink the care- 
less reader into gratitude for seemingly excellent versions of 
many Old English poems, but their sins have now found 
them out, and they are fully exposed by the newest of 
philogical schools.” 

These revelations of scribal stupidity tax all credulity. 
We learn that the blunderers misread one half-line in ten 
(that is, every fifth line) ;* that the scribe of the Vercelli 
Book, or his predecessors in copying the Elene,‘ confused 16 
pinum and td pinge (El. 608), eyning and carena (609), ofer 
eall gemynd and open eald gewinn (646), and scead and wéold 
(709), and, in transcribing the Andreas,’ misread dreccan as 
Grefnan (And. 816), heofonprymmes as heofoncyninges (998) 
and U3 or lim as lof; that the transcriber of the Exeter 
Book poems changed in the Christ ® dédun to hlédun (Chr. 
784) and dbragd to ahléd (568), in the Juliana’ oftast to 
onwist (20), in the Phenix® weorum to wradse mitas 


‘Of the copyist of the Beowulf, I shall say nothing, as every passage in 
that epic has already been discussed ad nauseam. Nor shall I draw any 
illustrations from the closing pages of the Exeter Book, as these are fully 
considered in my edition of the Riddles. One of the Old Testament poems 
of the so-called Caedmon Ms. (Junius, x1) in the Bodleian will come within 
our range. 

“Der schreiber war ratlos,’’ says Trautmann, Bonner Beitriige zur 
Anglistik (BB.), xx1u, 115, of the transcriber of the Andreas in the Ver- 
eelli Book. And yet that text is sometimes flawless for fifty lines together. 
B. Steidler of Bonn, in a recent eulogy of the Bonn methods ( Anglia, Bei- 
blatt, Xx, 292-293) affirms:—‘‘Gegen textbesserungen dieser art ist 
grundsitzlich nichts einzuwenden ; denn die abschreiber haben unleugbar 
in fast allen altenglischen dichtungen sogenannte formwiértchen bald zu- 
gesetzt, bald weggelassen, und dadurch den versbau in unordnung ge- 
bracht.’’ 

5’Trautmann, BB., xvi, 186. 

*Trautmann, BB., xxi, 102-104. 

5 118, 120, 134. $7b.., 91. 92. 

§ Schlotterose’s edition, BB., xxv, 62. 
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(Ph. 247) and heapo-déores to heore-dréorges (217); that the 
scribes of the Daniel' in the Cadmon ms. strangely mixed 
helmum and héapum (Dan. 16), be féore déde and befeormode 
(101), gel@ded and glédum geféded (227), metodes and man- 
werodes (235), gange and fenge (263), fréan and ongéan (650), 
These are but a few of the scores of errors that are freely 
imputed to the transmitted versions of Old English poems.’ 

Now let it be emphatically answered to these charges, that 
the scribes were no such blunderers as these commentators 
would have us think; that, though they occasionally mis- 
wrote letters and inverted or omitted words, they wrought 
in the main diligently and decently like honest workmen ; 
and that in the clear, upright insular minuscules of the 
manuscripts of that day there is small chance of such crass 
confusion. I am ready to go farther and assert that if we 
are to understand by “ corruption” an undoubted departure 
from the forms of the original, then certain modern editions 
of our Anglo-Saxon poems are obviously more corrupt than 


1Schmidt’s edition, BB., xxi, 1 f. 

? There is nothing new, of course, in this sort of detective work. ‘‘ Our 
celebrated author,’’ says Richard Bentley in that masterpiece of uncon- 
scious humor, the Preface to his edition of Milton (1732), ‘‘could only 
dictate his verses to be written by another; whence it necessarily follows 
that any errors in spelling, pointing, nay even in whole words of a like or 
near sound in pronunciation, are not to be charged. upon the poet, but on 
the amanuensis.’”? And so quite in the manner of the new philological 
tinker of Old English verses, he vehemently alters not built (P. L., 1, 251) 
to no butt, an oath (11, 352) to a nod, alchymie (11, 517) to orichale, ver (u1, 
801) to hem, first (111, 131) to fraud, embraces (v, 251) to branches, subtle 
art (v1, 513) to sooty chark, longitude ( vi1, 373) to long career, is judicious 
( vitt, 391) to wnlibidinous, to the ages (xX, 647) to out of ashes, eat or drink 
(xX, 728) to act or think. Can we doubt that the early Englishman would 
have been even more amused by recent versions of his text than we are 
by Bentley’s arbitrary changes? Bentley did not go to the modern length 
of inserting these conjectures into the text itself. His scholarly instinct 
and training saved him from that. 
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the ancient manuscripts of Exeter and Vercelli,' which they ‘a 
seek to better. This is certainly a sweeping indictment, but 4 
it seems to me amply supported by the evidence that I shall i 
now offer.” 
In his self-appointed task of restoring an ancient text, the i 


modern editor is foredoomed to failure, if he lack any one of 
four qualifications: the ability to balance probabilities and 
to give due weight to every shred of evidence; the gift of 
literary and historical perspective that enables him to inter- 
pret properly the thought of a remote period ; the knowledge 
of grammar and syntax through which he may read aright 
a diction very different from his own daily speech; and 
finally, complete freedom from preconceived theories, with 
which his text must be wrested into full accord. The 


!The Junius version of the Daniel is in a more evil case ; but Hofer has 
long since shown (Anglia, xu, 190) that the many discrepancies between 
this poem and its Exeter Book variant, the Azarias, are due not to scribal 
lapses but to a reworking of the original text by another hand. 

? Let us note the errors in the manuscript version of the Phonix: fnoft 
for fnest (15), fold- for flod- (64), wuniaS for waniaS (72), siSne for sidne 
(103), -wrace for Arace (115), toheanes for togeanes, leopres for hleopres? 
(137 ), rene for grene (154), wudu for wuda (171), heofum for heofun (173), 
gehware for gehwam? (206), wesmas for westmas (243), gefeon for gefean 
(248), gehwore for gehwone (336), wefiaS for wafiad (342), sceates for sceata 
(396), idge seemingly corrupt (407), weordum for wordum (425), we for wel 
(443), eortan for heortan (447), senda®S for sendeS (488), lada®S for ledad 
(491 ), liges for lifes ? (513), blifam for blifan (599), hearde for hearda (613), 
strenSu for strengSu (625), treow for treowe (641), onwawened for onwaeneS 
(648), elpe for helpe (650), motum for motun (670), alma for alme (673), 
mittem for mitem. Here are thirty natural slips which well illustrate the 
slight and venial nature of most scribal mistakes, and should be contrasted 
with the impossible blunders imputed to the copyist. Correct these obvious 
errors and we have an excellent text. Now let us turn to the editor. The 
unwarranted changes or corruptions in Schlotterose’s text (BB., xxv) are 
somewhat more numerous and far more violent ; compare Ph. 5, 10, 12, 17. 
56, 61, 76, 78, 94, 144, 151, 155, 179, 191, 199, 217, 228, 233, 236, 247, 
248, 251, 252, 262, 301, 306, 324, 330, 332, 364, 377, 404, 407, 408, 425, 
512, 586, 599, 668. The least defensible of these emanate from the editor 
himself or from his master, Trautmann, as we shall see later. 
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philologists of the Bonn school have failed as editors and 
commentators, because they lack not one but all of these 
qualifications. First, they completely neglect the calculus 
of probabilities; secondly, they maintain consistently the 
point of view of the seminar rather than the outlook of 
cloister and mead-hall ; thirdly, they display at times a sur- 
prising ignorance of the grammatical laws of Old English ; 
and finally, they are hampered by a metrical a-priorism that 
demands a wholesale emendation of the verses of the manu- 
script. Let us now consider each of these four sources of 
error. 

Due regard for the probabilities in textual study may be 
thus illustrated. If a certain manuscript reading, difficult 
though it may appear, occurs twice in the text before him, 
the critic may well hesitate long before suggesting an emen- 
dation. If it is found in another text in the same manu- 
script, or, more striking still, in another manuscript, 
probability has increased in a geometrical degree until it has 
become certainty ; and the least conception of the value of 
evidence demands its unquestioning acceptance. But what 
shall we say if the reading is found not twice but three or 
four times in the writings of the period? Poe would 
answer: “Each successive example is multiple evidence 
—proof not added to proof but multiplied by hundreds or 
thousands.” It were madness longer to doubt. Now let 
us watch the “destructive method” at work. The phrase 
wopes hring may puzzle the commentators and call forth 
diverse explanations ; but as it is found in no less than four 
places in poetry, twice in the Exeter Book (Chr. 537, Guth. 
1313), and twice in the Vercelli (And. 1278, El. 1131), no 
one even dreamed of calling it corrupt until Professor Traut- 
mann suggested' the substitution of the unknown wépes 


1 BB., 87-88. 
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bring. Nor is this an isolated example of imperviousness to 
proof. Many others may be mentioned. Another phrase 
of the Andreas (1241), hat of heolfre has given trouble to 
editors, and may possibly be emended to hatan heolfre ; but 
larger change is prevented by the twofold appearance of 
hatan heolfre (And. 1275, Beow. 1423) and by the use of 
hat on heolfre (Beow. 849). Yet both Professor Trautmann ' 
and his scholar, Von der Warth,’? suggest independently 
hat of heolstre. The striking phrase, in pa openan tid (Ph. 
509) is guaranteed not only by its fitness but by on pa 
openan fid (Chr. 1570); yet Trautmann® again defies all 
evidence and reads in pa uferan fid. Though /andes né 
locenra béaga (And. 305) is vouched for by Beow. 2995, he 
will have none of it. Another instance of this surprising 
lack of openness to conviction, which in itself goes far to 
discredit such a ruthless method, is found in the treatment 
of for meteléaste méSe gedrehte, etc. (And. 39). The expres- 
sion is made doubly sure by mé&ndon metelZaste, stidon 
(And. 1157) and by méSe ond meteléas (El. 612); and yet 


the Bonn professor would change mée to mii8, gedrehte to 


geréhte[n] and meteléaste to metepearfe. Let us pause and 
consider how much weight is to be attached to readings that 
set at naught the strongest accumulative evidence. Such 
so-called corrections corrupt a text far more than scribal 
errors. 

The second weakness that vitiates this seminar method of 
criticism goes deeper still and will be readily recognized 
by all students of the Shakspere Variorum—the strange 
inability on the part of the commentator to comprehend a 


1 BB., xxi, 125. 

* Metrisch-Sprachliches und Textkritisches zu Cynewulfs Werken (Bonn 
Diss. ), 1908, p. 29. 

5 BB., xxv, 66. 

* BB., xxi, 110. 5 Tb., 108. 
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word or phrase that has puzzled no one before. Truly, as 
Carlyle said, “ Diligence, Fidelity, Decency are good and 
indispensable ; yet without Faculty, without Light, they will 
not do the work.” The critic misses altogether or perceives 
but dimly this tint of thought, this phase of feeling, and at 
once affirms roundly: “Es macht keinen sinn ”; “ Es ist 
unverstindlich ”; “ Ich kann mir nicht vorstellen wie, u. s. 
w.” Well then! Granting that this word, phrase, or line 
seems to him quite without sense, that he does not or cannot 
understand,—what is the remedy? Obviously, so to study 
the author’s background as to appreciate his relation to his 
milieu ; so to probe contemporary expression as to lose no 
shade of his meaning—in short, to repair with all haste those 
limitations of knowledge and taste that hamper due apprecia- 
tion. Now it is deplorable that this course is so seldom 
followed by the commentator of the new school. On the 
contrary, he always assumes that the fault lies in the text, 
not in himself. If he stopped with this assumption, no 
harm would be done. But he goes farther and rewrites the 
passage from a modern point of view totally alien to that of 
his author. Yet our regret so often is not that the recon- 
struction is done badly, but that it is done at all. Imagine 
the havoe wrought to Browning’s text by a foreign critic 
who imputed corruption toevery passage of Sordello that was 
beyond his ken, and straightway rewrote with the aid of 
lexicon and concordance. John Lane concluding “The 
Squire’s Tale” or Dryden versifying Speght’s notes is not 
farther from the spirit of Chaucer, Chatterton is scarcely 
more remote from the medieval manner, than many recent 
emendations from the true tone of Cynewulf and his fellows. 

How utterly these critics miss the point in a dozen 
imaginative passages! The Andreas Ms. says finely (1003) 
of the slain heathen, déaSwang rudon, “they reddened the 
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field of death.” Trautmann,' in all seriousness, proposes 
déaSwoman budon—a suggestion that condemns itself. In 
a noble descriptive passage in the Phenix (61) we meet the 
striking phrase, né windig wolcen (“nor cloud driven by the 
wind’), which is certainly in keeping with the next clause, 
né pér weeter feallep, | lyfe gebysgad, and with El. 1272, 
(wind) w@Sed be wolenum. Yet Schlotterose* seeks to force 
the half-line into closer accord with the Latin of Lactantius 
by reading, né winnep wolcen.’ The same editor does not 
understand * bitres wiht (Ph. 179), although this reading of 
the text makes perfect sense (“nor does aught that is 
grievous hurt him with evils”), and although the phrase is 
supported by Gen. 479 bitres fela; and at his master’s sug- 
gestion reads birés (< bite-rés or beadu-ré@s) wiht, which is 
of twentieth-century making. The fine metaphor, purh 
gewittes wylm (Ph. 191), “through ardor (or “labor’’) of 
spirit ” suffers laughable degradation to purh gewyrtes wylm 
(gewyrt is not found elsewhere). Could caricature go farther 
than this hint of the kitchen? Wita néosan (Jul. 631), 
although it is fully explained and justified by Jul. 554-556, 
pystra néosan . . . on wita forwyrd, is debased by Traut- 
mann’ into wiea néosan. He can find’ no meaning in 
gehyran (And. 340) and alters to gehycgan; in arefnan, 
(And. 816) and changes to areccan ; in the splendid phrase 
dréam wes on hylhte (And. 874), characteristic of its author 
(see And. 239, 679), and emends to on tyhte, not elsewhere 
used by the poet. The appropriate lof of And. 1476 he 
alters’ to li8 or lim; and the poetic open eald gewinn (El. 


1 BB., 121. 2 BB., xxv, 58. 

5A similar lack of all poetic perspective is seen in Trautmann’s gratuitous 
alteration (BB., xx11, 8) of the spirited line, Be Dimes Deege, 8, Aurh 
winda gryre, wolen wes gehréred to Surh winda styre. Wop wes gehréred. 

*Ib., 20, 60. 5 BB., xxut, 97. 

110 f, T1b., 130. 
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646), to the tame ofer eall gemynd. In these substitutions 
—and a dozen others equally arbitrary and violent might 
easily be enumerated'—the commentator’s misinterpretation 
of obvious meanings has dictated unnecessary engraftments 
upon a text which, in each of these passages, is without 
flaw. The editor is everywhere a corruptor. The Old 
English poet might well say with Chaucer (Troilus, v, 
1793 f.) 
‘** And for ther is so greet diversitee 

In English and in wryting of our tonge, 

So preye I God that noon miswryte thee, 

Ne thee mismetre for defaute of tonge ; 


And red wherso thou be or elles songe, 
That thou be understonde, God I beseche.’’ 


A third source of gratuitous emendation is the ignorance 
of Old English grammatical rule and syntactical law appar- 
ent in comments and alterations. A few examples will serve 
to illustrate this fault. The poet of the Phenix says not 
very clearly (242-248) :— 

‘*Sumes onlice, 
mon to andleofne _—eorSan wes[t]mas 
on herfeste ham gelde’, 
wiste wynsume, #r wintres cyme 
on rypes timan, p” l&s hi rénes scir 
awyrde under wolcnum, per hi wrade métad 
fodorbege geféan (Ms. gefeon).’’ 


It will be seen that the use of pronouns is ambiguous,’ that 
the first hi refers to wastmas, the second to mon used collec- 


'Note Wilhelm Schmidt’s readings (BB., xx111) of Dan. 16, 25, 61, 
101, 227, 233, 235, 263, 440, 607, and Schlotterose’s substitutions (BB., 
xxv,) for Ph. 217, 236, 252, 301—in each and every case totally unwar- 
ranted. 

? Such ambiguity in the use of the third personal pronoun is very com- 
mon in Anglo-Saxon poetry ; cf. Beow., 747, 762, 804, 805, 2619, 2973- 
2976, Christ, 434-436, etc. Ten minutes’ search will furnish as many more 
examples. 
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tively. Such plural reference to mon is a recognized idiom." 
The sense of the passage is sufficiently obvious. Schlotterose 
is totally unjustified in declaring? that “Ai kann sich nur 
auf westmas beziehen, da vorher von den menschen gar nicht 
die rede ist,” and in accepting his master’s violent emenda- 
tion, pér hi weorum écad | fodorpege ge feoh. In Phaniz 599, 
we meet the sing. blicedS with a neut. pl. subject weore: in 
ignorance of this grammatical license, Schlotterose* changes 
to blicad. He rejects the familiar idiom in bitres wiht (Ph. 
179). Trautmann “cannot understand” * the construction 
of Jul. 638-639, ond td lofe trymman | fole of firenum, 
although the meaning is clear (“to turn by exhortation the 
people from sins to worship”), and although trymman is 
used in a similar context, Fuder, 14, pa pec geornost ti gode 
trymmen. He finds the Juliana passage “zweifellos ver- 
derbt,” and suggests a gap between trymman and fole. A 
similar disregard of idiom is found in Trautmann’s change * 
of Beow., 171-172, monig oft geset | rice t6 riine to monig 

...rinea and of Beow., 1112, epeling monig to epelinga 
monig. El. 231-232, brings to the Beowulf ms. abundant 
support, pér wlanc manig at Wendelsé | on stare stodon.® 

We come finally to the most prolifie source of editorial 
corruption, the rigid metrical a-priorism that tolerates no 
verses not in the strictest accord with the minutest demands 


1We meet the idiom in ‘‘ Wulfstan’s Voyage’’ in A@lfred’s Orosius 
(Sweet, E. T. Soc., uxxix, 21, I]. 12-13). And gif man dn ban 
finde unforbzrned, hi hit sceolan miclum gebétan. C. A. Smith cites in con- 
nection with this prose passage (Old English Reader, p. 110), Paul’s Prin- 
cipien der Sprachgeschichte, § 451, ‘‘ When a word is used as an indefinite, 
it is, strictly speaking, incapable of number.’’ Modern parallels are 
numerous. 

BB., xxv, 62. 5 Ib., 67. 

*BB., xxi, 97. 5 BB., xvu, 161-162. 

®In his note upon the Elene passage, Holthausen cites Koch, Hist. 
Gram., 11, § 71, land Smith, Anglia, xxi, 242. 
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of preconceived theories. I have neither the time nor the 
inclination here to consider at length Trautmann’s attack ' 
upon Sievers’s “typen mit seiner silbenhaufenlehre,” nor 
shall I cavil at the extreme complication of his own system, 
with its sixteen chief forms and its twelve secondary forms.’ 
But I must at once take issue with the dogmatic assertion ‘ 
that “Silbenhaufen, die nicht mit einer der 16 (+ 12) ge- 
stalten iibereinstimmen, sind falsche verse” ; and that “eight 
to ten of every hundred verses must therefore be regarded 
as damaged in transmission,” Everyone will admit that 
Anglo-Saxon texts have suffered metrical corruptions ; but 
no student of induction will tolerate for a moment the 
sovereignty of rule or system that thus implicitly confesses 
its inability to account for ten per cent. of the cases con- 
cerned. Exceptio probat regulam. Exceptions test the 
rule; and, if the exceptions are numerous, the proper course 
is to revise or qualify the rule; or, if that is impossible, to 
abandon it as inadequate. The improper course is to seck, 
by violent changes, to wrest the exceptions into accord with 
the theory. Such a proceeding is particularly illogical in 
the present case, where our concern is not with a tentative 
theory, but with a principle induced from a scientific obser- 
vation of details—indeed, not with a theory at all, but with 
a classification of facts. Many seeming irregularities and 


1 BB., xvu, 175. 

2 Admirably sane is Gerould’s spirited protest against Trautmann’s in- 
volved metrical system (Englische Studien, xx1, 1909, 12):—‘‘In the con- 
ditions of poetic production that prevailed in Northumbria or Mercia, it is 
inconceivable that the authors would be confined within the limits of such 
an artificial and elaborate science of metrics as has latterly been constructed 
for them. It is not scholarship, I submit, to blind oneself to such a plain 
fact as this, while analyzing with infinite detail, getting involved in con- 
tradictions, and disputing to wearisome length ; it is pedantry and it leads 
to nothing.’’ 

BB., xvu, 186. 
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complexities appearing frequently in the verse must be care- 
fully weighed on their own merits, and not be ruled high- 
handedly out of court, because perchance they conflict with 
certain inadequate “gestalten” called by their framer, “die 
wahre metrik.” 

Now let us examine carefully the a-priori method of this 
so-called “true metre” and mark its fallacious results. 
One of its chief tenets seems to be this: that no anacrusis 
(“vorschlag” or “auftakt”) may appear before the allitera- 
tive syllable of the second half-verse.' Mark the outcome 
of exalting a dangerous assertion of a negative into a hard- 
and-fast destructive formula. Working in unquestioning 
acceptance of this tenet, Von der Warth? finds in the An- 
dreas no less than fifteen examples of this phenomenon, one 
half of which he forces out of existence. Although some 
seven * prove too strong for him, he later speaks of “the 
anacrusis so strictly avoided by the poet” (p. 31). Of what 
avail are the facts against the master’s rule? Wilhelm 
Schmidt* is in equally parlous plight, as he discovers some 
ten examples in the 764 lines of the Daniel. He bravely 
alters all but one of these, but, unlike Von der Warth, he is 
troubled by a doubt. He is finally forced to admit,’ even 
with the master’s eye upon him: “In einigen fiillen wie 
Dan. 166” und Az. 157° wird man aber doch annehmen 
miissen, dass der vorschlag vor der hauptstabsilbe urspriing- 
lich ist.” Concede that, and the game is up; all tinkering 


1See, however, Sievers, PBB., x, 234, and note exceptions. Cf Chr. 
591, 595, where the use is established by balance. 

2 Metrisch-Sprachliches, p. 1. 

* With three of these (988, 1473, 1474), Trautmann himself could do 
nothing (BB., 1, 25). 

*BB., xxi. 

5 50. 
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with anacruses must be given over.' Schlotterose? unhesitat- 
ingly follows Trautmann in changing et bata gehwylewm 
(Ph. 110°) to et baSa gehwam, and in omitting se in Ph. 
311°, se fugel is on hiwe, although the article appears every- 
where else in this poetic paragraph,—because they offend 
against the “rule.” As elsewhere the critic runs counter to 
all probability. And. 333°, swa water bebiiged is established 
beyond all reasoning doubt by the reappearance of the 
phrase, Beow. 93°, Panther 6”, and by the metrically similar 
Beow. 1224”, swa s& bebiiged. In the Andreas passage, 
Trautmann*® would omit the verbal prefix, because the 
transmitted form opposes his dictum. How can reason 
contend against this sort of fatuity? One thinks of Keats’s 
spirited rebuke to the seventeenth-century vassals of met- 


rical formalism :— 
“But ye were dead 

To things ye knew not of,—were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile ; so that ye taught a school 

. to emectli, inlay and clip and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 
Their verses tallied. Easy were the task !”’ 


Forgetting that the only “true metre” must be a qlassifi- 
cation of observed facts, the members of the Bonn seminar 
limit rigidly the number of unstressed syllables in the thesis. 
If the “senkung” contains more than two syllables, it is at 
once violently reduced to the length prescribed by the 
“system.” * The beauty of this method becomes immedi- 


1 Another disciple of the Bonn school, Hans Léhe, notes (BB., xxu, 
63) that, in the 308 lines of Be Dimes Dege, ‘‘the poet offends 28 times 
against the old rule regarding anacrusis.’”’? [Rather let us say that the early 
use of such anacrusis finds strong support in this convincing evidence of its 
later extension. 

2? BB., xxv, 75. 5 BB., 1, 25. 

*See Von der Warth, pp. 13, 34; Trautmann, BB., xxi, 100, 104, 
114. 
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ately apparent. Every page of the text furnishes offending 
verses that must be whipped into the traces, and the tamers 
of Pegasus find much congenial employment. Indeed three- 
syllable, four-syllable, and even five-syllable “sinkings” 
are found so frequently in Old English poetry, particularly 
in the first foot of Sievers’s A, B and C types,' that we can 
only conclude that a large freedom in this regard was an 
essential feature of the verse. Here as elsewhere in this 
pseudo-science of textual emendation, we are amazed by high- 
handed wresting of the evidence into accord with a precon- 
ceived verdict. Argument is impossible against this fallacy. 
The marshalling of a long array of verses that conflict with 
the so-called “rule” is always met by the confident answer 
that “the ‘verslehre’ forbids these,” or that “they are 
badly constructed and must be altered.””"? Sometimes, how- 
ever, the commentators are caught in their own net. Here is 
one illustration out of many. Bar polysyllabiec “ sinking,” 
and it is clear that something is wrong with the following half- 
lines: para pe wif od38e wer (El. 508*), para on hade sint 
(El. 740”), para pe ie gefremede (El. 818%, Jul. 354"), para 
pe Dryhtnes @ (El. 971*). Shall we now hear an admission 
that the “rules” are at fault? Never that! The way out is 
found. It seems that though para (péra) is strong enough 
to bear the first stress in this very poem, the Elene, péra 
léoda (285%), yet it has obligingly become short, péra, in all 
the examples before us.* In ne was @nig para (Jul. 510°), 
rather than admit the anacrusis, Trautmann reads, ne wes 
énig pér ad. That the Ms. repeats itself eight lines later 


1Consult Sievers, PBB., x, 236-241, 245-248, for examples of the 
expanded thesis in the Beowulf. Philipp Frucht, in his careful study of 
Cynewulf’s metre, Metrisches und Sprachliches zu Cynewulfs Elene, Juliana 
und Christ, 1887, also notes many instances of this. 

2Cf. Von der Warth, pp. 7, 27. 

5’Trautmann, BB., 1, 84; Von der Warth, pp. 5-6. 
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(Jul. 518”), nes nig para counts, of course, for nothing, 
In para pe mid Andréas (And. 379*), Von der Warth thinks 
nothing of omitting para altogether. 

Equally rigid “rules” are framed for the stressed sylla- 
bles—rules that rest on nothing but false assumptions. It 
is stoutly asserted that the stress must not fall on certain 
unimportant words. That these words constantly bear the 
stress, seems in no way to affect the assumption, but is 
regarded merely as a challenge to the ingenious commentator. 
For example, Trautmann' attacks the metre of the seem- 
ingly faultless half-line, Jul. 357%, ic pat wénde, and inserts 
mé before wénde, despite the appearance of stressed ic several 
times in this very poem, Jul. 132, 369, 372. He objects’ 
also to the half-lines, pat pa gastas (And., 1617*) and pet 
him sylfum (Jul. 407"), and, in each case, would change 
pet to pette, although the conj. pet is stressed, And. 757°, 
pet of his cynne; Jul. 73, 85, 310, 336, 392, ete. In 
arbitrary fashion, he emends* seyppend wera (And. 787*) to 
scyppend weroda, although verses of the type that he rejects 
are found by Sievers‘ in many poems. Trautmann alters° 
pér wees lof hafen (El. 889”) to pér wes lof ahafen, because 
he regards lof as unfitted “zwei takte zu fiillen.” What 
shall we say then to the metre of pa pin lof berad (And. 
1295°), of ofer lof godes (Jul. 408°), and of pet hi lof godes 
(Déimesdeg, 47”) and to the reappearance of the condemned 
phrase lof hafen (Jul. 693°)? But need we enumerate 
further? “In the name of truth,” says Gerould, “let us 
exercise commonsense!” ‘In the name of commonsense,” 
I add, “let us follow the truth!” 

To summarize the results of this paper, I have sought to 
show that the textual criticism of the Bonn seminar is ren- 


1 BB., xxi, 96. 3 7b., 117. 
* PBB., x, 454. 5 BB., 105. 
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dered practically worthless by its disregard of probabilities, 
by its lack of perspicacity and of literary appreciation, by the 
limitations of its knowledge and by its metrical a-priorism 
—but, above all and through all, by its strange insensibility 
to the value of evidence, and its consequent readiness to 
exalt arbitrary assumptions to the place of inflexible rules. 
Professor Sievers goes none too far in his declaration :' 
“Ein solches verfahren, das unsrer wissenschaft nicht zur 
ehre, nur zum schaden gereicht, sollte meines erachtens 
nicht ohne principiellen einspruch ruhig hingenommen wer- 
den.” The “system” surely deserves no quarter. Yet 
such obviously fallacious methods could scarcely claim from 
me serious discussion, nor demand detailed exposure of 
their weaknesses, if the greatest danger to the scholarly 
study of Old English did not seem to me to lie in a tame 
acquiescence which demands no proofs, but which receives 
as truths absolutely unfounded assertions, if they are per- 
sistently repeated with increasing confidence and vehemence. 
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